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THE ADMINISTRATION OF PRESIDENT WASHINGTON.* 


Tue present chief magistrate of the , first Administration, during which two 
country has, both before and since his | generations of men, who knew not Wash- 
election, publicly avowed the intention of | ington, may be said to have come upon 
administering the affairs of the govern- | the stage of life, and the numerous depart- 
ment in the spirit of our earlier Presidents, | ures which the later years of the Republic 
and, particularly, of the first. These de- | have witnessed from the spirit of the 
clarations were officially re-affirmed in his | doctrines by which it was originally gov- 
Inaugural Address, wherein he said— | 


erned, render such an inquiry no less 
“For the interpretation of the Constitu- 


| necessary, it is to be feared, than it is 
tion, I shall look to the decisions of the | timely. For on the fresh remembrance of 
judicial tribunals established by its au- | those first doctrines, depends the healthful 
thority, and to the practice of the govern- ,; tone of the political sentiment of the coun- 
ment under the earlier Presidents, who | try; on their continued application to the 
had so large a share in its formation. To | ordering of public affairs, depends the suc- 


the example of those illustrious patriots | | cess and the perpetuity of its free institu- 
shall always defer with reverence, and es- | tions. 
pecially to his example who was, by so| We shall be guided, in our examination 


many titles, the father of his country.” _ of the character of the first presidential 
The well-known character of the distin- | Administration, chiefly, by the Writings of 
guished man now at the head of the | Washington, as selected and published by 
government, is a sufficient guaranty that | Mr. Sparks; and we are happy to take 
any promises made by him to his coun- | this opportunity, though late, of bearing 
- trymen, even though less frequently and | our testimony to the imperishable value, 
emphatically repeated than the above, | both historical and political, of this truly 
will be honorably fulfilled. Fully as- | national publication. These Writings, in- 
sured, therefore, that the Executive de- | troduced by a personal narrative of the 
partment of the general government is | life of the author, from the skilful pen of 
about to be conducted on the same sound | the editor, are a compilation from Wash- 
principles which prevailed immediately | ington’s original papers, which, including 
after its institution, we feel a special inter- | his own letters and those addressed to 
est in now inquiring what those principles | him, are contained in upwards of two hun- 
were. ‘The great lapse of time since the ' dred folio volumes; and have been de- 


* The Writings of George Washington; being his Correspondence, Addresses, Messages, and 
other papers, official and private, selected and published from the original manuscripts ; with a Life 
of the Author, Notes and Illustrations. By Jarep Srarws. 12 vols. octavo, Harper & Brothers, 
publishers, 82 Cliff Street, New York. 1847-8. 
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posited, since the purchase by Congress, 
in the archives of the Department of 
State? They comprise whatever in the 
manuscripts is most valuable for explaining 
the opinions, the acts, and the character of 
the writer, and for illustrating the great 
events and tendencies of the times, so far 
as he was connected with them. Of the 
twelve volumes, in which the work is 
published, the first contains the Life of 
Washington; the second, his official let- 
ters relating to the French war, and 
private letters before the American Revo- 
lution ; the six volumes following contain 
his correspondence and miscellaneous pa- 
pers concerning the American Revolution ; 
the ninth volume, his private letters from 
the time he resigned his commission as 
commander in chief of the army, to that 
of his inauguration as President of the 
United States; the tenth and eleventh, 

his letters, official and private, from the 
beginning of his presidency to the end of 
his life; the twelfth, his speeches and 
messages to Congress, proclamations and 
addresses, together with seven very full 
and convenient indexes to the whole work. 
Neither expense nor labor were spared by 
the editor in examining the whole mass of 
papers ; and the selection appears to have 
been made with that discriminating judg- 
ment, so conspicuous in all the writings of 
this le ined historian. Each volume is 
accompanied with explanatory notes and 
appendixes, the materials for which, hav- 

ing been derived almost entirely from un- 
published manuscripts in various foreign 
and domestic libraries, are new contribu- 
tions to the history of the times, as well as 
important illustrations of the sentiments 
and deeds of Washington. These invalu- 
able Writings, therefore, so fitly prepared 
for the publi: eye by the laborious re- 

search, the critical skill, and the scrupulous 
fidelity of an eminent scholar, will ever 
deserve the place of honor in the library 
of every American citizen, who pretends 
to study the history, or the politics of his 
country. Should Congress, in its com- 
mendable zeal for diffusing political in- 
formation among its constituents, ever see 
fit to publish the entire papers of the 
Father of his country, still this selection 
must always continue, from its convenient 
size and moderate price, to be the popular 
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American Ceasar. It has already gone 
into all the civilized world; and we re- 
joice to think that wherever a copy of it 
stands, whether in the book-case of the 
American citizen, the libraries of foreign 
scholars, or the alcoves of European kings, 
there stands, constructed out of materials 
wrought by his own hand, a monument to 
the memory of Washington, more eloquent 
than marble, more lasting than brass. This 
great work, we are aware, needs no re- 
commendation of ours; and the limited 
space allowed us for treating an important 
theme forbids an extended notice of it; 
but we cannot refrain from expressing the 
wish that it may be still more extensively 
circulated among both those who make, 
and those who obey, the laws of the land. 
The words of Washington and the other 
illustrious statesmen, who assisted in 
framing the Constitution, and in adminis- 
tering the government under it, furnish 
the true salt of our popular political litera- 
ture ; and we need not add how much the 
atmosphere of society would be improved, 
if a large part of this were better salted. 
Before entering upon the examination of 
our subject, it is proper that a preliminary 
question should be settled, which persons 
not familiar with the history of political 
opinions in this country, may be surprised 
to see raised, inasmuch as it concerns 
the purity of Washington’s republicanism. 
But it has been maintained by the advo- 
cates of unreasonably conservative views 
of government, both in Church and State, 
that Washington derived the title of the 
American colonies to liberty, from English 
laws, charters, and precedents, and not 
from the principle of natural justice, as 
asserted in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. This is an error. The following 
extract from a letter addressed to Bryan 
Fairfax, under date of August 24, 1774, 
is conclusive evidence, that Washington 
justified his opposition to the royal usurp- 
ations on the ground of his natural rights 
as a man, as well as his legal privileges as 
an Englishman. ‘In truth,” says the 
writer, “ persuaded as I am that you have 
read all the political pieces, which com- 
pose a large share of the gazettes of this 
time, I should think it, but for your re- 
quest, a piece of inexcusable arrogance in 
me, to make the least essay towards a 


edtion of these Commentaries of the | change in your political opinions ; for I am 
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sure I have no new light to throw upon 
the subject, nor any other arguments to 
offer in support of my own doctrine than 
what you have seen; and I could only in 
general add, that an innate spirit of free- 
dom first told me, that the measures, which 
the administration have for some time 
been, and now are most violently pursuing, 
are opposed to every principle of natural 
justice; whilst much abler heads than 
my own have fully convinced me, that 
they are not only repugnant to natural 
right, but subversive of the laws and con- 
stitution of Great Britain itself, in the 
establishment of which some of the 
best blood in the kingdom has been 
spilt.”’* Here, it will be remarked, the wri- 
ter makes a distinction between the con- 
victions drawn from his own breast, and 
those adopted from the representation of 
other minds; the former assured him of 
a natural, the latter of a constitutional 
right to freedom; and to the innate belief 
he assigns the foremost place, as relying 
chiefly on it, while the derived persuasion 
follows, second in rank and importance, 
Equally unjust to the reputation of 
Washington, as well as inconsistent with 
any true estimate cf the value of his ser- 
vices to the country, is the suspicion which 
they have attempted to cast upon his re- 
publican principles, who have represented 
him as doubting the capacity of his coun- 
trymen for self-government, and, conse- 
quently, the beneficial results of their po- 
litical constitutions. These imputations 
were first thrown out by the opponents of 
his Administration, and have been so often 
repeated since, as to have found their way 
into the faith of many reverers of his cha- 
racter, and especially is this erroneous 
persuasion to be attributed to numerous 
passages in the writings of Thomas Jcffer- 
son, wherein this eminent man, after hav- 
ing become the head of the party opposed 
to the first Administration, was led to 
speak disparagingly of the political prin- 
ciples of the father of the republic. “The 
President,” said he, in the year 1793, 
“has not confidence enough in the virtue 
and good sense of mankind to confide in a 
government bottomed on them, and thinks 
other props necessary.” In the same 





* Writings of Washington, vol. ii. p. 397, and 
Life of Hamilton, vol. ii. p. 557. 
VOL. IY. NO. I. NEW SERIES, 





year, he also placed on record the declar- 
ation, that “the Constitution was gallop- 
ing fast into monarchy’—a fate from 
which it was saved, according to the 
same authority, by Philip Freneau’s news- 
paper. Of a charge like this, it might, 
perhaps, be a sufficient refutation to ex- 
claim, wonderful escape! and no less 
wonderful instrument of it! But we will 
further say, that Washington did, indeed, 
express the belief, that ‘mankind, when 
left to themselves, are unfit for their own 
government.” He had no faith in a de- 
mocracy. ‘ We have probably had,” said 
he, ‘ too good an opinion of human nature 
in forming our Confederation ;” adding 
the very good reason, that “ experience 
had already shown that men would not 
adopt and carry into execution measures, 
the best calculated for their own good, 
without the intervention of a coercive 
power.” He had no faith in a government 
destitute of power to execute its resolves, 
as was the Confederation. Nor is there 
any less uncertainty as to what Washing- 
ton actually did believe, touching the point 
in question. To Lafayette he wrote, under 
date of June 18, 1788, “ You see I am 
not less enthusiastic than I ever have been, 
if a belief that peculiar scenes of felicity 
are reserved for this country is to be de- 
nominated enthusiasm. Indeed, I do not 
believe, that Providence has done so much 
for nothing. It has always been my creed, 
that we should not be left as a monument 
to prove that mankind, under the most 
favorable circumstances for civil liberty 
and happiness, are unequal to the task of 
governing themselves, and therefore made 
for a master.” Instead, also, of placing 
less confidence in the federal Constitution 
than in other forms of government, he 
expressed, soon after its adoption, the fol- 
lowing opinion of its merits, to Sir Edward 
Newenham. ‘“ Although there were some 
few things in the Constitution, recom- 
mended by the federal Convention to the 
determination of the people, which did not 
fully accord with my wishes, yet, having 
taken every circumstance into serious con- 
sideration, I was convinced it approached 
nearer to perfection than any government 
hitherto instituted among men.” So far 
was this illustrious statesman from dis- 
trusting the practical issues of our free 
institutions, that, although it was not the 
1 
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habit of his mind to indulge so largely in 
speculations respecting the course of future 
events, as did some of his compatriots, yet 
we boldly affirm, there was not one among 
them all, who had so true, far-reaching, 
unclouded a foresight of the glorious ca- 
reer of this republic, as George Washing- 
ton. His writings, as well as the tenor of 
his life, furnish abundant proofs of this 
assertion, Washington never despaired 
of the fortunes of his country, even when 
they sank the lowest. In one of the most 
calamitous periods of the war, when driven 
from the Jerseys over the Delaware, he is 
said to have replied to the question, 
whither next he would retreat in case of 
necessity—“ From the Delaware to the 
Susquehanna, and from the Susquehanna 
to the Alleghanies |’ Subsequently, amid 
all the discouraging cireumstances which 
clouded the prospects of the country 
during the imbecile rule of the Confeder- 
ation, he wrote to Lafayette, “There will 
assuredly come a day, when this country 
will have some weight in the scale of 
empires ;” and, in another place, “Sure 
I am, if this country be preserved in 
tranquillity twenty years longer, it may 
bid defiance in a just cause to any power 
whatever, such in that time will be its 
population, wealth, and resources ;” and 
extending his generous hopes of an advan- 
cing civilization to other nations, he con- 
cluded, “I indulge a fond, perhaps an 
enthusiastic idea, that, as the world is 
evidently much less barbarous than it has 
been, its melioration must still be progress- 
ive; that nations are becoming more 
humanized in their policy; that the sub- 
jects of ambition and causes for hostility 
are daily diminishing ; and in fine, that 
the period is not very remote, when the 
benefits of a liberal and free commerce 
will pretty generally succeed to the devas- 
tations and the horrors of war.” 

True it is, indeed, that Washington did 
not enter upon the office of the Presi- 
dency without a profound and painful sense 
of the difficulties to be encountered in 
conducting an untried experiment of gov- 
ernment, and of the imminent risk, to which 
his limited civil experience and capacities 
would expose him, of not answering the 
expectations, even if he should not in any 
instance bring detriment on the fortunes 
of his country. His anxieties, in assuming 





this new responsibility, were as natural, as 
his desire to avoid it was unaffected. Nor 
were his anticipations of the dangers, 
which would beset the path of the ‘in- 
fant empire,” as he fondly termed it, either 
exaggerated, or peculiar to himself. Not 
only did difficulties, as great as those ap- 
prehended by him, really occur in the 
course of his Administration, but they tried 


. the souls of all the eminent statesmen who 


took part in the government. ‘The Secre 
tary of State, surely, could not have been 
free from anxiety respecting the working 
of the Constitution, when, to prevent the 
President from declining a re-election, he 
declared to him, that he “trembled,” in 
view of the danger to which such an event 
would expose the people to be led into 
“violence or secession.” “I knew we 
were some day,” continued he, “to try 
to walk alone, and if the essay should be 
made while you should be alive and look- 
ing on, we should derive confidence from 
that circumstance, and resource if it fail- 
ed.” Much fairer, in truth, would it be 
to accuse the accuser, in this instance— 
to charge the Secretary with that distrust 
of the practical results of the federal Con- 
stitution, which he attributed to the Pre- 
sident. Who was it, at this period, if 
not Mr. Jefferson, who gave utterance to 
the fear, that his countrymen were about 
to set up “a king, lords, and commons,” 
on the ruins of the republic? If any one 
doubted the success of the new experi- 
ment in self-government, was it not he, 
who declared that he saw (where few 
others would have looked for it) in the 
independent footing of the federal judi- 
ciary, “the germ that was to destroy” 
the charter of our liberties? But as it 
would be unjust to the reputation of the 
illustrious author of the Declaration of 
Independence, to consider assertions, made 
under the influence of strong party excite- 
ment, as indicative of his settled convic- 
tions, so is it a mistake, the more deserving 
of correction, as it has been sanctioned by 
very high authority,* to construe the dis- 
trust, which Washington modestly ex- 
pressed of his capacity successfully to in- 
troduce the new system of government, as 
a want of confidence in those free institu- 





* J. Q. Adams’ Discourse on the Constitution 
of the United States. 
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tions, to the establishment of which he 
devoted his life, and in the perpetuity of 
which he ever kept a cheerful, though 
duly ehastened, faith. 

Washington, with the modesty charac- 
teristic of the noblest minds, which are 
always more deeply impressed with the 
greatness of their task, than the measure 
of their abilities, expressed the same 
doubts of his qualifications, in entering 
upon the office of President of the United 
States, which he had done in accepting 
that of commander in chief of the Amer- 
ican armies. But his civil, no less than 
his military talents, were of the highest 
order. From the camp, he brought 
to the cabinet a knowledge of the art 
of governing the wills and the passions 
of men; he brought those crowning qual- 
ities of a governor of a state, “the spirit 
of command, tempered by the spirit of 
meekness ;” he brought the wisdom re- 
sulting from a long experience in the 
management of important affairs; he 
brought the habit of accomplishing great 
national objects by the compromise of 
local interests, of balancing conflicting 
motives and opinions, of accepting the 
highest, even dictatorial powers, and yet 
of limiting their exercise by the laws, the 
fears and the prejudices of his country- 
men. Without being familiar with the 
details of law-making, he nevertheless 
entered upon office with well-settled opin- 
ions as to what should be the general 
policy of the new government. A short 
time after his election, he wrote to La- 
fayette, “My endeavors shall be unre- 
mittingly exerted, even at the hazard of 
former fame or present popularity, to ex- 
tricate my country from the embarrass- 
ments in which it is entangled through 
want of credit; and to establish a general 
system of policy, which, if pursued, will 
ensure permanent felicity to the common- 
wealth. Ithink I see a path as clear and 
as direct as a ray of light, which leads to 
the attainment of that object.” But more 
valuable still, if possible, than these quali- 
fications, was the “honest zeal,” to the 
possession of which, in entering upon the 
direction of federal affairs, he laid the 
most explicit claim; more precious still, 
that ardent love of country, which having 
been developed and severely disciplined 
by the whole course of his previous life, 





had gradually drawn to itself all the more 
impetuous passions of his being, as a great 
river its tributaries, and now bore onward 
its accumulated currents with a flow so 
even and placid, as to inexperienced eyes 
to appear almost destitute of motion. 
Amongst the first duties of the Presi- 
dent, immediately after his inauguration, 
was the perplexing one of nominating the 
necessary officers for the new government. 
Even before leaving Mount Vernon, the 
President elgt had been overwhelmed 
with the applications of candidates for 
almost all kinds of offices ; and they did 
not cease to flow in upon him, after his 
arrival at the seat of government. But 
he early adopted some general rules re- 
specting appointments, which relieved him, 
in a degree, of the onerous pressure of 
this branch of his responsibilities. In the 
first place, he established the principle, 
that he would give no encouragement 
whatever to any applicant for office, pre- 
viously to the time of filling of such office. 
For a short period after his election, civil 
answers were given to all letters contain- 
ing applications; but the amount of time 
thereby consumed soon compelled him to 
return no replies, except in peculiar cases. 
When the time for making an appointment 
arrived, he made up his mind respecting 
it from all the information in his posses. 
sion, without fear or favor, with a single 
eye to the promotion of the national inter- 
ests, and a desire to distribute the ap- 
pointments, in as equal a proportion as 
was practicable, to persons belonging to 
the different States in the Union. In 
cases where the other pretensions of the 
candidates were equal, the peculiar neces- 
sities of those who had honorably suffered 
in the cause of liberty, but never of those 
who were bankrupt in both fame and for- 
tune, were taken into favorable consider- 
ation. Political reasons also contributed 
their just weight in determining his de- 
cisions, for he laid great stress upon the 
influence which his appointments would 
bring to the support of the Constitution, 
then just established after the most bitter 
and pertinacious opposition. From this 
reason, as well as in pursuance of the rules 
above prescribed, the persons endowed 
with the honors of office, at the beginning 
of the government, were selected from 
that “aristocracy of virtue and talent, 
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which,” said Mr. Jefferson, “nature has 
wisely provided for the direction of the 
interests of society, and scattered with 
equal hand through all its conditions.” 
After three years’ experience in the war 
of independence, and learning upon whom 
he could, and whom he could not rely, 
Washington had given the order, “ Take 
none but gentlemen for officers.” And 
having continued to find that, in the army, 
the officers, and in civil life, the magis- 
trates, the rich planters, the leading mer- 
chants, were the most ardent and firm 
friends of liberty, and that it was mainly 
by their example and counsels, that the 
great mass of the people could be pre- 
vailed upon to adhere steadfastly to the 
eause of independence, the first President 
earnestly desired to enlist the services of 
men connected with the former classes, 
in executing the trusts of the Constitu- 
tion. Through the influence of such offi- 
cers and supporters, he felt convinced, the 
new system of government would most 
surely draw to itself the confidence and 
the affections of the whole people. 

These were the principles adopted by 
Washington in deciding between the com- 
petitors for vacant offices. But where 
offices were established by the Constitution 
corresponding to those already in existence 


under the Confederation, the former were | 


invariably filled with the incumbents of 
the latter, provided these were unexcep- 
tionable in character and conduct. The 
principle of promotion, rather than of ro- 
tation in office, was favored throughout 
the first Administration. Washington 
never removed an officer for the expres- 
sion of political opinions. Anxious as he 
was, however, to obtain for the Constitu- 
tion the support of those persons distin- 
guished for talents and patriotism, who 
had been unfriendly to its adoption, and 
also to conciliate individuals of similar 
character, who afterwards became opposed 
to his Administration, he invariably refused 
to call them to office, unless there appeared 
to be sufficient reason for believing that 
they would lend an honest support to the 
government. “I shall not,” said he in 
1795, “whilst I have the honor to ad- 
minister the government, bring a man into 
an Office of consequence, knowingly, whose 
political tenets are adverse to the measures 


which the general government are pur- 





suing; for this, in my opinion, would be 
a sort of political suicide. ‘That it would 
embarrass its movements, is most certain.” 
During the second term of his. Adminis- 
tration, the observance of this rule led to 
no little difficulty in finding out, and pre- 
vailing upon, fit characters to fill the more 
important offices. It occasioned, also, the 
exercise of the power of removal, in a 
very signal instance—in the recall of Col. 
Monroe from the post of minister in Paris, 
for lack of zeal in carrying out the plans 
of the Executive, at a critical period of 
international relations. It led, likewise, at 
about the same time, to the formation of a 
cabinet composed not, as at first, of the 
representatives of opposite political senti- 
ments, but of subordinates all holding 
views in entire consonance with those of 
their chief. Wisely tolerant of political 
differences as was the President, in the 
exercise of the powers of appointment 
and removal, he was nevertheless com- 
pelled, as the opposition to his govern- 
ment grew more and more violent, to seek 
the aid, particularly in the higher execu- 
tive offices, of such persons as were in- 
clined heartily to further the measures 
and the purposes of the Administration. 
In putting the new government into 
operation, there were many preliminary 
arrangements to be made by the President, 
besides that of supplying it with officers. 
Of all the points decided and precedents 
set by Washington, in regulating the ex- 
ecutive departments, determining the rela- 
tions of the executive to the other branches 
of government, and in prescribing various 
important rules of executive action, it 
would be impossible for us to speak in 
detail. Yet several important principles, 
settled in these introductory labors, de- 


i servg to be noted. The executive depart- 


ments of government established by Con- 
gress during its first session, which were 
almost entirely of American origin, and, 
with few alterations, have since been ad- 
hered to, were framed in accordance with 
the well-known views of the President, 
who regarded the substitution of the prin- 
ciple of individual responsibility, in the 
place of the divided accountability of the 
former boards and committees, as abso- 
lutely essential to an efficient and pure 
administration of the government. He 
saw, also, the vital importance, in a sys- 
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tem of free institutions, of as general an 
application of this principle, as was con- 
sistent with their general character ; for he 
saw that in proportion as personal respon- 
sibility is weakened by the action of men 
in large numbers, whether it be in the 
halls of legislation, in the ranks of parties, 
in societies instituted for political purposes, 
in such casual assemblages even as riots 
and mass meetings, are the obligations of 
public law, and the dictates of private 
conscience, alike, apt to be lost sight of. — 
Another important principle, early es- 
tablished, was, that in all intercourse with 


° . 4 
foreign powers, the President was to be 


regarded as the head of the nation, in as 
high a sense, as the crowned potentates of 
Europe were of theirs, Accordingly, when 
the French minister, in New York, think- 
ing to obtain some advantage, made re- 
peated endeavors to open negotiations 
directly with the chief of the State, the 
latter insisted upon referring the minister 
to his Secretary, as the medium of com- 
munication analogous to that recognized 
at foreign courts. Thus, also, it was 
claimed by the President, that no direct 
communications could be made by other 
governments to either of the branches of 
Congress; but only through the Executive, 
as the appointed representative of the 
national sovereignty.—Besides determining 
the relation of the chief magistrate to the 
other branches of the government, and to 
foreign states, there remained the delicate 
task of adopting some rules to govern his 
intercourse with the people. The necessity 
of these soon became obvious from the 
fact, that, from morning to afternoon, the 
doors of the President were besieged by 
persons calling for the purpose of for- 
warding small personal interests, for the 
sake of which the great ones of the com- 
munity were to be deferred, or merely for 
the purpose of paying their respects, when, 
in a large number of instances, it would 
have been more respectful to have re- 
mained at home. ‘To save from these in- 
trusions of petty concerns, and mistaken 
civility, sufficient time for his arduous 
public labors, among which, at this period, 
was included such a thorough study of 
the detailed reports of the secretaries of 
foreign affairs, of war, and of the treasury 
board, as was necessary to make him com- 
pletely acquainted with the state of the 











government in al] its relations, foreign and 
domestic, the President adopted the plan 
of setting apart an hour in the morning of 
one day in the week, for the reception of 
visits of ceremony. Public officers and 
citizens, having important business, could 
be admitted to an interview, by appoint- 
ment, at all seasonable times. But Wash- 
ington did not expect any person to call 
upon him on business, without an urgent 
reason; nor on ceremony, without a proper 
introduction. To obtain the necessary 
time for the transaction of public business 
was not, however, the only object of these 
and similar regulations; another of no 
little importance, in the estimation of 
Washington, was, to maintain by such 
simple forms, as were consistent with 
republican manners, the proper dignity of 
the office of chief magistrate. The first 
President always held, that the paying a 
due respect to all persons clothed with 
high authority by the laws, was no less a 
point in good republicanism, than in good: 
manners; and that it aided materially in 
keeping alive that spirit of loyalty to the 
laws themselves, on which depends the 
healthful condition of a free State. In 
this matter, he coincided in opinion with 
the benevolent founder of Pennsylvania, 
who in drawing up a frame of fundamental 
law for that colony, declared the end of 
government to be, “to support power in 
reverence with the people, and to secure 
the people from the abuse of power.” 

It will be borne in mind, in entering 
upon an examination of the first Adminis- 
tration, that, at its commencement, the 
Constitution was but a system of abstract 
rules, a theory of government, adopted in 
the place of a not dissimilar one which had 
failed, and adopted, too, not without the 
determined hostility of a very large minority 
of the citizens. It was not then supported 
by the affections of the people; it had to 
acquire them. It was not held fast in its 
place of supremacy by the cords of old 
associations, of established habits, of settled 
and successful policy; it had to wait for 
the slow hand of time to weave them. 
The hopes of the nation were set upon the 
successful or the unsuccessful issue of a 
novel experiment. ‘The opposition to its 
adoption had been led not only by the 
demagogues, who had most to hope from 
a state approaching to anarchy, instead of 
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one conformed to law, but also by many 
tried patriots of distinguished reputation, 
who feared from its ascendancy the annihi- 
lation of the separate governments of the 
States. Many of the former class wished 
the new government no good; many of 
both loudly prophesied its speedy failure 
to per the prosperity of the country ; 
and some had adopted the policy of ac- 
cepting office under it with a view of 
gradually robbing it of its authority, as 
that of the Old Congress had before been 
absorbed by the States. In taking the 
helm of affairs, under such circumstances, 
Washington made that which was the 
leading object of the Constitution, the 
leading object of his Administration—“ to 
form a more perfect union.” From his 
first political act to his last, he never lost 
sight of this. His ruling purpose and 
hope, was, to bind together in bands 
which time could not break, but could 
only strengthen, all the original members 
of the confederation who had striven to- 
gether for freedom, and those wanderers, 
also, who, from the oppressed nations of 
the earth, should seek out this poor man’s 
inheritance, to till and to possess it, that 
they all might have “one country, one 
Constitution, one destiny.”* By every 
word and deed, therefore, he endeavored 
to allay the violence of anti-federal oppo- 
sition, and to conciliate the minds of men 
of all classes in favor of the plan of 
government, which had been framed by 
the best wisdom of the country. Partly 
with this design, he called to his cabinet 
such friends of State rights as Thomas 
Jefferson and Edmund Randolph, the for- 
mer of whom had at first been opposed 
to the unconditional adoption of the Con- 
stitution, and had afterwards only so far 
modified his opinions, as to give it a 
guarded approval. Yet it was no part of 
Washington’s intention to court favor for 
the Constitution by any sacrifice of its 
principles, or lowering of its tone. On 
the contrary, he rested his hopes of pro- 
moting the indissoluble union of the States 
on a strictly constitutional administration 
of the government, as firm as it should be 
conciliatory. For he justly judged that 
an uniformly decided, but temperate poli- 
cy, being best calculated to advance the 





* Daniel Webster. 





true interests of the nation, would also 
ultimately bring about the greatest una- 
nimity of sentiment and action. The pur- 
pose of Washington was right; his means 
were legitimate. 

To “establish justice,” was declared to 
be another of the principal objects of the 
people of the United States, in ordaining 
and establishing their Constitution. And 
to this declaration the circumstances of 
the country gave such an emphasis, that 
it was adopted by Washington as another 
of the chief guides of his Administration. 
At the time it was made, both the Union 
and the different States were deeply in- 
volved in debts, incurred in the prosecu- 
tion of a war, the charges of which had 
been greatly above the actual resources, 
though not the certain prospects of the 
country. Individuals, likewise, from north 
to south, owed large sums for manufac- 
tured goods, imported from Europe, both 
before and after the war, at which periods 
the system of exchanging American pro- 
duets for foreign manufactures kept the 
balance of trade constantly against us. 
The indebtedness of the country was so 
great, in fact, that all that portion of the 
inhabitants who were poorly supplied with 
moral courage, or honest principle, as well 
as ready resources, were disposed to dis- 
charge their obligations by a general 
bankruptcy. A repudiating party sprang 
up in the States.* A kind of civil war was 
waged by debtors against creditors, in the 
progress of which the former endeavored 
to carry their points, by bringing the 
courts of justice and the ministers of the 
law into popular disfavor, and, finally, be- 
came involved, in Massachusetts, in an open 
rebellion, which demanded the confisca- 
tion of debts, a release from taxes, the 
continuation of a depreciated currency, and 
an equal distribution of property. The 
success of this party in some of the States, 
and the fear of its triumph in others, had 
destroyed, previously to the formation of 
the new Constitution, nearly all credit, 
both public and private. It had defeated 
the recommendations of Congress for 
raising a revenue by imposts, making 
them a by-word and a mockery through 
the land. It had confirmed the demoral- 
izing tendencies, which a long war, and a 





* Marshall's Life of Washington, vol. 2, p. 103. 
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depreciated currency had developed in so- 
ciety, had done much towards undermin- 
ing that basis of common honesty on 
which alone the superstructure of free in- 
stitutions can securely stand, and, finally, 
had united with the friends of disunion in 
forming an anti-federal party, for the pur- 
ose of preventing the adoption of the 
federal Constitution by the people. 
Washington was not a member of the 
party of repudiation. He was the head 
and front of those, who, from the begin- 
ning, had opposed every attempt to make 
the depreciated paper of the States a legal 
tender in the payment of debts, due in a 
sound currency; who struggled through 
all adverse circumstances for the exact 
observance of both public and private en- 
gagements; who were in favor of main- 
taining the regular administration of jus- 
tice, of sustaining a system of taxation as 
vigorous as the resources of the country 
would reasonably bear, and of supplying 
the insufficiency of the revenues thus ac- 
quired, by pledging in security those pros- 
pects of the nation, which were scarcely 
less valuable than actual possessions. 
While their opponents proposed to cure 
the ills of the times by the counter prac- 
tice of inflicting such ills as the continued 
emission of paper money, the delay of le- 
gal proceedings, the withholding of taxes, 
the refusal of the stipulated pay of the 
soldier, who had shed his blood in the 
cause of liberty and his country, this party 
prescribed, as the only safe remedies, the 
practice of increased industry and frugali- 
ty, the turning of all citizens from the cor- 
rupting speculations, and dissolute courses, 
which prevailed after the war, to the pa- 
tient cultivation of the virgin soil, and to 
the prosecution of all those trades and 
arts, which the wants of a growing coun- 
try promised richly to remunerate. As a 
brave and high-minded young man, who, 
entering upon the struggle for a livelihood, 
burdened with the charges of his outfit, 
easily denies himself the indulgence of 
costly comforts, and cheerfully binds 
himself to unremitting toils, in order to 
lay, in the honest payment of his debts, 
the foundations of honorable success, so 
did Washington desire to see this young 
country start in the career of nations with 
honor bright; even in adversity keeping its 
faith; so that its children and its children’s 





children, in the days of their prosperity, 
might look back to the efforts of its 
early manhood, and feel no shame. 

The party in favor of “ establishing jus- 
tice” having prevailed over the advocates 
of repudiation and disunion, in the vote on 
the adoption of the Constitution; the 
President, with the design of pursuing a 
financial policy, which should secure to 
the country the fruits of that triumph, 
called to the head of the Department of 
the Treasury the sterling integrity and 
transcendent abilities of Alexander Hamil- 
ton. As, however, this brilliant ornament 
of his country’s early history was charged 
by the opponents of the Administration 
with anti-republicanism, and as this old 
calumny still continues to be rolled, as a 
sweet morsel, under the tongues of those 
who claim to be their political descend- 
antsy* it may be proper here to give it a 
passing notice. Yet suffice it to state 
simply the ground of the charge, and its 
refutation. In the discussions of abstract 
principles of government, so prevalent at 
the time of the establishment of republi- 
can institutions in this country, and in 
France, Hamilton, on the one hand, avow- 
ed in the society of his intimate friends the 
opinion, that no nation had ever possessed 
a political system, so nearly approaching 
to perfection, as the British; and, on the 
other, he at the same time declared his 
conviction, that a monarchy was entirely 
unsuited to the dispositions, and circum- 
stances of the American people. Accord- 
ingly, the highest toned propositions made 
by him in the Convention for framing the 
Constitution, were for having a President 
and Senate, elected by the people, to 
hold office during good behavior, and a 
House of Representatives du..ng three 
years. And these propositions, although 
they appear to have been suggested for 
the purpose of eliciting and giving tone to 
the sentiments of the Assembly, rather 
than from any expectation of their being 
adopted, and were subsequently with- 
drawn in favor of a more popular plan of 
their author, were found to be in harmony 
with the views of no fewer than five 
States, including among them Virginia. 
The wish of Hamilton was, that the gov- 





* See Gen. Cass’ Letier to the Committee of 
the Baltimore Convention, 
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ernment should be so constructed, as to 
possess all the energy reconcilable with 
the republican theory upon which it was 
to be founded ; not with a view of facili- 
tating usurpation by its head, but for the 
purpose of avoiding those anarchical ten- 
dencies, the development of which ren- 
ders first necessary, and finally palatable, 
the exercise of dictatorial authority. <A 
more signal example, therefore, of the 
base ingratitude of men, when under the 
dominion of the spirit of political party, 
can hardly be found, than this sedulous 
keeping alive, on the one hand, the mem- 
ory of Hamilton’s theoretical preference 
of monarchy, which was never declared 
on any responsible occasion, and never al- 
lowed to control any public act, and, on 
the other, the studied forgetting of the 
great services rendered to republican lib- 
erty by one, who was among the foremost 
to take up his pen in opposition to British 
tyranny, among the most faithful in fight- 
ing the battles of American independence, 
among the wisest in framing the federal 
Constitution, the most influential in ob- 
taining for it the popular approval, and 
the most zealous in carrying it into oper- 
ation—by one, who after having long 
served under Washington, as a member 
of his military family, during the war, and 
of his civil council, under the Constitution, 
retired from both stations with the testi- 
monial of his chief, that he had deserved 
well of his country—by one, finally, re- 
specting whom the impartial voice of a 
foreign historian and statesman has said, 
“There is not in the Constitution of the 
United States an element of order, of 
force, of duration, which he did not pow- 
erfully assist in introducing and causing to 
predominate.”* That such a man should 
have wished to overthrow, or to impair 
the work of his whole life, by bringing 
into republican America a “king, lords, 
and commons,” as was alleged by his 
enemies, is a folly too great to be credited 
by the wise, though a calumny too effec- 
tive to be forgotten by the unprincipled. 
The first session of the first Congress 
having been spent, chiefly, in framing 
laws for putting the government into ope- 
ration, the House of Representatives, near 
its close, passed a resolution directing the 





* Guizot’s Washington. 





Secretary of the Treasury to report to the 
House, at the next session, a plan for pla- 
cing the public credit on a footing con- 
sistent with the national honor and pros- 
perity. This resolution was in accordance 
with the suggestion of the President, in 
his Inaugural Address, that the founda- 
tions of our national policy should be laid 
in the pure and immutable principles of 
private morality, and was referred to in 
terms of approbation, in his Speech to 
Congress, at the commencement of its 
second session. The invention, however, 
of the system of measures recommended 
in the Report of the Secretary, and subse- 
quently adopted, with few alterations, by 
Congress, is due entirely to the genius of 
Hamilton, whose mind, even during the 
war, had been anxiously turned to the 
financial embarrassments of the country, 
and had suggested several measures of 
great importance for their relief. Now, 
the condition of the finances, if less des- 
perate, was still more involved than when 
under the superintendence of the financier 
of the Revolution, Robert Morris. For 
the government of the Confederation had 
utterly failed to pay its debts. It had 
solemly pledged the faith of the nation; 
but it had not kept it. The army had 
been disbanded, without being paid; the 
citizens who had trusted the State, had 
found its promises false; the claims of the 
French government on the Union were 
set down in the Compte Rendu of M. 
Necker, as of doubtful character; and the 
needy French officers, who had shed their 
blood in the cause of American independ- 
ence, begged at the doors of its official 
representative in Paris, and were denied. 
Chaos, was the expression commonly, and 
filly, used to designate the state of the 
finances, during the last years of the rule 
of the Confederation, which, by a suicidal 
construction of the terms of its authority, 
had failed to assume the power of enfor- 
cing its resolves for raising a revenue. 
Accordingly at the commencement of the 
new government, there was an empty 
treasury and thirty-nine millions of debts, 
including those due by the Union, and by 
the several States, on account of the 
Union. ‘The foreign debt was twelve mil- 
lions, the debt of the Union to individual 
citizens about two, that of the several 
States about twenty-five. 
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Hamilton, taking his stand, we will not 
say, on the highest moral ground, but on 
the level of common honesty, proposed to 
Congress to pay these debts, one and all. 
The principle of his plan was as simple, 
as the plainest maxims of equity; its de- 
tails were as complicated, as the difficul- 
ties to be resolved, and the interests to be 
promoted by it. Of these, we can only 
say, that he proposed, in the first place, 
to discharge the foreign debt, according 
to the letter of the contracts. In the sec- 
ond place, he proposed that the debts of 
the particular States, incurred in defense 
of the country against the common enemy, 
should be assumed as the debt of the 
United States. In the third place, he 
proposed that all these liabilities assumed 
by the Union, both those of the old Con- 
gress and those of the separate States, 
should be funded, and liquidated on such 
just terms, as should be satisfactory to the 
creditors. For carrying this plan into 
effect, adequate and permanent revenues 
were to be provided by means of imposts, 
excises, the proceeds of the sales of public 
lands, and loans. 

This plan of paying the debts of the 
country, which was finally adopted only 
by small majorities in both houses of Con- 
gress, furnished the enemies of the new 
government with an opportunity for mus- 
tering their forces in open field, and com- 
mencing the campaign of opposition. In 
passing them in review, it will be neces- 
sary to bear in mind that the party, which 
had opposed the adoption of the federal 
Constitution, still continued, (though not 
without a considerable change of leaders,) 
in existence under it, and now directed its 
efforts towards rendering ineffectual the 
operation of the instrument, of which it 
had not been able to prevent the estab- 
lishment. And as this party had origina- 
ted, under the Confederation, in a wide- 
spread disposition to escape from the ob- 
ligations of individual indebtedness, it was 
not strange that it should make its reap- 
pearance, under the Constitution, in an 
effort to disavow the liabilities of the 
State. The opposition was directed 
against several points of the proposed 
system, but turned chiefly on the assump- 
tion of the debts of the separate State 
governments. Notwithstanding these had 
been incurred in furnishing to the Ameri- 





can army supplies of clothing, provisions 
and munitions, advancing pay and boun- 
ties to the troops, and constructing works 
of defense against the common enemy, it 
was declared to be unconstitutional to pay 
this part of the “price of liberty.” But 
as the separate States, in adopting the 
Constitution, had relinquished the most 
available means of paying these debts 
themselves, by giving up “the power of 
laying imposts, as well as by their previ- 
ous liberal cession of western lands to the 
Union, it was well known that if Congress, 
which had been expressly authorized to 

“pay the debts” of the United States, 
should refuse to provide for these securi- 
ties, their value would be greatly impair- 
ed, and their ultimate liquidation, at least 
in some States, be rendered extremely im- 
probable. Instead, therefore, of seconding 
the Administration in its endeavors to im- 
prove and establish the credit of the 
country, in the only way practicable, this 
opposition tended directly to dishonor it, 
to spot the national name with bad faith 
indelibly, and to perpetuate all the evils 
which hindered the general prosperity 
under the bankrupt Confederation. It 
was a shoot from the diseased root of for- 
mer repudiation, of the old dislike of debt- 
paying and tax-gathering. 

The opposition, which was made to this 
system for establishing national justice 
and national credit, naturally pursued all 
the measures recommended by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, for its execution. 
Among the most important of these, was 
the creation of a bank partly owned and 
directed by the government. Such an in- 
stitution having been approved by all the 
principal commercial nations of that day, 
and having, under the Confederation, ren- 
dered valuable aid to the cause of inde- 
pendence, it was now looked to as an in- 
dispensable instrument for providing funds 
to meet the large and frequently recurring 
payments to the public creditors. Subse- 
quent events proved that its necessity was 
not overrated, for so heavy had been 
the charges of eight years of war, and so 
loud was the outcry, both in Congress, 
and out of it, against the raising of ade- 
quate revenues to defray them, that the 
Administration, throughout its whole du- 
ration, had to strain every nerve, and use 
all lawful expedients, in order to pay 
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punctually and honorably the debts of the 
country as they fell due. That it was a 
legitimate, as it then was a necessary, in- 
strument for facilitating the financial opera- 
tions of the government, cannot reasona- 
bly be denied by those, who fairly inter- 
pret the sense of the Constitution, and 
who give due weight to the sanction 
which the banking system had already 
received in the country, and which it 
continued to receive through a succession 
of the earlier federal administrations. 

As, however, the unconstitutionality of 
the act for establishing the bank was 
vehemently urged by the minority in both 
houses of Congress, and maintained, like- 
wise, by the half of his cabinet, Washing- 
ton took time to give the subject a most 
careful examination. After due delibera- 
tion, he approved of it. He approved of 
all the financial recommendations of Hamil- 
ton—the funding system and the whole 
train of measures for carrying it into 
operation. He not only sanctioned them, 
he adhered to them. Amid opposition so 
constant, so violent that it led in the end 
to treasonable resistance to the revenue 
laws, Washington never wavered in his 
support of the policy he had adopted of 
establishing justice in the land, and main- 
taining the plighted faith of the nation 
before the world. Thus, was secured, 
throughout his Administration, a unity of 
purpose, as remarkable as the attacks 
upon it were manifold, and the events of 
the period were discordant. And here 
it may be added, that it has always 
been common, among the opposers of 
the principles of the Washington Ad- 
ministration, to stigmatize the financial 
measures thus firmly adhered to, as the 
measures of a party, of which Hamilton 
was the founder. But, without insisting 
upon the impropriety of designating such 
plans for securing impartial justiee and 
the general welfare, as party plans, we 
must, at least, be allowed to affirm that 
the policy recommended by the Secretary 
was deliberately, cordially approved by 
his responsible chief, and that whoever 
characterizes it as party policy, character- 
izes Washington as a partisan. 

The financial policy of the Administra- 
tion of Washington had also a secondary 
object to accomplish, not inferior in im- 
portance to the leading one. It was that 





object before alluded to as never lost 
sight of by the first President, viz: the 
forming ‘a more perfect union” of the 
people of the country under the federal 
government, The assumption and fund- 
ing of the claims of all the public credit- 
ors rendered this large and influential class 
of citizens more directly interested in the 
maintenance of the Union. The founding 
of the credit of the government on the 
joint basis of public and private resources, 
by means of a national bank, bound the 
fortunes of a large number of capitalists 
in all the States to the fortunes of the 
republic. The permanent character, also, 
of this financial system established in op- 
position to the loose scheme of temporary 
expedients advocated by the opposition, 
gave to the Union the strength and the 
dignity resulting from a settled, as well as 
a sound policy of legislation. ‘Thus, the 
greater proportion of the men of property 
and influence throughout the country were 
rallied around a government, which ac- 
knowledged the justness of their claims, 
which established American credit, which 
furnished by its negotiable securities aids 
to private enterprise, and which encour- 
aged permanent investments of capital, by 
persevering in a steady and upright course 
of legislation. The bands of interest were 
welded to those of patriotism, in order to 
bind indissolubly together many in one 
people. 

But if the strengthening of the new in- 
stitutions of the nation by the support of 
those classes of the people whose influence 
was strongest, and whose principles were 
the most to be relied upon, was an addi- 
tional motive with Washington, in approv- 
ing the plans of his Secretary, it was 
viewed as another ground of opposition, 
by the advocates of a weak central, and a 
strong sectional authority. Open ene- 
mies, or lukewarm friends, of the federal 
government, from the beginning, as likely 
to absorb the powers of the local govern- 
ments, they eagerly attacked the financial 
policy of the Administration, on the ground 
that it tended directly to the realization 
of their apprehensions. To arouse the 
fears and the jealousies of the mass of 
the people, also, they loudly declared that 
it was the intention of the government to 
purchase, by the favors of an overgrown 
treasury, the support of a host of cor- 
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rupt speculators, and thus surround itself 
by a privileged class of society, with the 
view of paving the way to the recognition 
of an aristocracy by law, and the saddling 
the good people of the country with mon- 
archical institutions, modeled after those of 
their old enemies, the British: Mr. Jef- 
ferson, at a later period, described Hamil- 
ton’s system as ‘‘a machine for the cor- 
ruption of the legislature.” And how 
admirably, in his opinion, it answered the 
purpose of the inventor, may be learned 
from his division of the patriots who com- 
posed the House of Representatives, in 
the second Congress, into “1, bank di- 
rectors; 2, holders of bank stock; 3, 
stock-jobbers; 4, blind devotees; 5, ig- 
norant persons, who did not comprehend 
them (Giles’ Resolutions ,) 6, lazy and good- 
humored persons.” These were the men, 
the people were told, by whose venal votes, 
aided by the “irresistible influence and 
popularity of General Washington, played 
off by the cunning of Hamilton,” an at- 
tempt was to be made to draw over the 
country the substance, as it had already 
done the forms, of the British government. 
“They,” (the British,) said the same high 
authority, “ had their paper system, stock- 
jobbing, speculations, public debt, monied 
interest, &c., and all this was contrived 
for us. They raised their cry against 
jacobinism and revolutionists, we against 
democratic societies and anti-federalists.” 
And if any further evidence of the near 
advent of monarchy were required, the 
lovers of liberty were reminded that the 
title of His Excellency had been bestowed 
upon the President—that His Excellency, 
or as a Virginia senator preferred to call 
him, His Limpid Highness, opened the 
sessions of Congress with speeches like a 
king—that he held morning levees, stand- 
ing in regal state, with cocked hat, sword 
and gloves—that Mrs. Washington, too, 
gave levees—that both of them, at the 
birth-night balls, sat upon a seat raised 
high enough for a throne—that it was 
roposed to place the head of George 
Vashington on the national coin—and, 
finally, that the Vice-President walked the 
streets with his hat under his arm, pre- 
ceded (as the story ran in the Old Do- 
minion,) by four men bearing naked 
swords, and aired himself in a carriage 
drawn by a pair of horses, or as was ru- 








mored among the same anxious patriots, 
in “a coach and six.” 

These fictions of the false prophets, in 
the days of Washington, can now be of 
little consequence, except as a foil to the 
truth, that the Executive then acted on 
the principle of fully exercising all the 
powers conferred on it by the Constitu- 
tion, yet usurping none. Notwithstanding 
all the abstractions with which the lead- 
ers of opposition in Congress discussed 
the relative powers of the general and the 
State governments, and the jealousy of 
delegated authority declared to exist in 
the minds of the people of this country, 
Washington was of opinion that the great 
body of American citizens were in favor 
of such a liberal construction of the terms 


of the new Constitution, as was necessary 


to remove the difficulties which had hin- 
dered the prosperity of the country under 
the Confederation. For this very purpose 
had they made the change in their frame 
of federal institutions. It was, indeed, 
the only sound, practical view to take of 
government at that time, or at any time. 
And it has always been, we believe, the 
sense of the better part of the people of 
this Union, that, in any great national 
emergency, its government was justified in 
using all power absolutely necessary to 
meet existing difficulties, provided such 
power had not been expressly denied to 
it, or expressly given to the local authori- 
ties by the Constitution. The more rigid 
interpretation of constitutional powers, 
rendering our system of government in- 
elastic and inefficient, would take from it 
the ability not only to remedy the evils, 
but also to withstand the shocks of time 
and change. But the executive branch 
of the federal government, during this 
Administration, great as was its influence, 
never overstepped its lawful limits. So 
far was Washington from improperly in- 
terfering with the action of the co-ordinate 
branches of government, that, for exam- 
ple, while Congress was engaged in dis- 
cussing the measures of the proposed sys- 
tem of finance, he strictly abstained from 
any expression of opinion respecting them. 
Wherever precedents may be found for 
buying congressional votes with Executive 
promises, or making the support of Ex- 
ecutive measures by legislators the ground 
for rewarding them with lucrative and 
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honorable offices, or for bringing any sort 
of illegitimate influence into the halls of 
legislation, the first President, no less pure 
in mind than firm in authority, set none of 
them. Never was Mr. Jefferson farther 
from the truth, than when, in 1792, he 
declared that the Executive “had swal- 
lowed up the legislative branch.” Perhaps 
the error, however, ought to be set down 
to the fondness of the then Secretary of 
State for this particular figure of speech. 
For he also said, a short time before, that 
the Department of the Treasury had so 
increased in influence as to “swallow up 
the whole Executive powers.” And a 
few years later, he averred it to be “a 
singular phenomenon, that while our State 
governments are the very best in the 
world, without exception or comparison, 
our General government has, in the rapid 
course of nine or ten years, become more 
arbitrary, and has swallowed more of the 
public liberty than even that of England.” 
More singular still is it, miraculous even, 
that this monster of a Treasury depart- 
ment, which had swallowed up the Ex- 
ecutive branch, which itself had swallowed 
up the legislative branch, which again had 
swallowed up its bellyfull of the public 
liberty, should ever have vomited out one 
and all, Executive, legislature, liberty, 
safely upon the dry land! The great pre- 
ponderating influence of the Executive, 
during the first Administration, we do not 
by any means deny. On the contrary, 
we declare our belief, that, from the com- 
mencement of the federal union to the 
present day, there has been no adminis- 
tration under which the legislation of Con- 
gress, the entire governmental action, has 
been so much controlled by the President 
and his cabinet on the one hand, and so 
little guided by occasional, local, irregular 
expressions of public opinion on the other, 
as was the case under the first. Yet is 
this but half the truth. The other half 
is, that this guiding, controlling force pro- 
ceeded legitimately from the commanding 
talents, the superior wisdom, the overaw- 
ing character of those illustrious men who 
filled the executive departments, and es- 
pecially of their chief, as great a governor 
of men as was ever called by the name of 
king. If the legislature adopted the sys- 
tem proposed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, it was because it found itself 





incompetent to devise a better one; and 
its opponents, while they seemed disposed 
to force the government to resort to the 
unpopular policy of direct taxation, never 
ventured to take the responsibility of 
actually proposing this, or any other set 
of financial measures. If Congress shaped 
its course of legislation, generally, i in ac- 
cordance with Executive recommend: ition, 
it was because the counsels of Washington 
were dictated by such a sagacious knowl- 
edge, and such an impartial care of all 
the great interests of the country, as de- 
servedly won its approbation. It could 
originate no higher wisdom. Not even 
the Jacobin Clubs, otherwise called Demo- 
cratic Societies, which were instituted by 
the opposition party for the express pur 
pose of looking after the public interests, 
had any better counsels to offer. 

The disastrous consequences of the 
course of opposition, which we have now 
described, were not fully developed until 
during the second term of the Administra- 
tion, which was occupied almost exclu- 
sively with the foreign relations of the 
country. It then led to the whiskey in- 
surrection in Pennsylvania; but as the 
suppression of this was the concluding 
act of the domestic policy of Washington, 
our review of his first term may fitly be 
closed by a notice of it. 

After as high duties had been laid upon 
imports as they could reasonably be sub- 
jected to, the government still had need 
of additional revenues, in order to pay the 
debts of the war of independence, together 
with its own expenses; and was com- 
pelled to resort to an excise on home- 
made spirits. The burden of this tax fell, 
of course, on the consumers of liquors 
throughout the country ; but the distillers, 
viewing it a discouragement of their trade, 
joined with their natural allies, the lovers 
of it, in no very soft-voiced resistance. To 
allay, as far as possible, this popular dis- 
satisfaction, Congress several times intro- 
duced such modifications into the excise 
laws, as were calculated to render their 
operation as little unpleasant as _tax-pay- 
ing could be. Consequently, the distil- 
lers were gradually falling into habits of 
more or less contented obedience to the 
laws, when the rising French party in this 
country, which found its interest in seek- 
ing out the oppressed in all the earth for 
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the benevolent purpose of offering them 
its sympathies in exchange for their as- 
sistance, took up the cause of these mar- 
tyrs of liberty also. They were just the 
men for the anti-patriotic purposes they 
were wanted for, being Germans, Irish, 
Quakers, Tories and anti-federalists, the 
thirsty patrons or owners of no fewer than 
three thousand small distilleries in West- 
ern Pennsylvania—allies not inferior to 
those Kentucky borderers, who, equally 
impatient of American laws and Spanish 
rights, gave the Administration no little 
unnecessary trouble respecting the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi, and who, about 
the same time, were likewise brought un- 
der the bonnet rouge. ‘These freemen, 
who before considered themselves suffi- 
cintly oppressed by being called upon to 
pay taxes, were now informed that their 
excise-money all went into the pockets of 
Anglomen and monocrats, the secret sup- 
porters of that monster confederacy of 
European kings, which was threatening to 
devour liberty in France, and was only 
reserving them for a dessert, to be washed 
down in their own whiskey. In Congress 
the excise was denounced as unequal and 
unjust, unnecessary and tyrannical; and 
the resistance of it was spoken of as 

robable, in order to render it certain. 
ie a tax, said the leaders of opposition, 
on property, on incomes, on salaries, on 
lawyers, on written instruments, on any- 
thing, save this “common drink of the 
nation,” as Mr. Jefferson called it. The 
distillers having been early encouraged by 
this tone of the opposition party in Con- 
gress, and by the unhappy dissensions 
then existing in the cabinet, where, they 
were led to believe, their cause did not 
lack apologists, had thrown such obsta- 
cles in the way of collecting the duties, as 
called forth from the President, in his first 
term, an admonitory proclamation. In 
the exercise of his usual moderation and 
forbearance, he continued for upwards of 
two years to persevere in the use of strictly 
pacific means for overcoming this resist- 
ance to lawful authority. But the leni- 
ency of the government served only to 
strengthen the hands and embolden the 
purposes of the malcontents. The minis- 
ters of justice, directed to enforce the 
laws by legal processes, were resisted by 
force and violence ; multiplied outrages 





were committed on the persons and prop- 
erty of the revenue officers; the public 
mails were stopped and opened; the 
houses and barns of obnoxious friends of 
the laws were burned; the local police 
were so intimidated by the threats, or 
won over by the promises of the seditious, 
that their services could not be relied 
on; large numbers of the disaffected 
assembled in convention at various places, 
and were encouraged in their course by 
the most violent speeches and resolves ; 
in a word, there was an organized and 
systematic insurrection against the autho- 
rity of the federal government, which 
sought alliance with similar malcontents in 
neighboring States, and which, crediting 
the lies of the opposition prints and the de- 
mocratic societies, believed its cause to be 
so widely approved, that an attempt to 
oppose it by force would involve the 
country in civil war. Deeply impressed, 
as Washington always was, with the dig- 
nity of law, and the respect due to es- 
tablished authority, he could take no less 
grave a view of this state of things, than 
that ‘if the laws are to be trampled upon 
with impunity, and a minority, a small 
one too, is to dictate to the majority, 
there is an end put, at one stroke, to re- 
presentative government; and nothing 
but anarchy and confusion are to be ex- 
pected hereafter. Some other man or 
society may dislike another law, and op- 
pose it with equal propriety, until all laws 
are prostrate, and any one, the strongest I 
presume, will carve for himself.” Wash- 
ington could risk his life and fortune in 
leading a revolution to secure the rights 
and the independence of his country, but 
to the spirit of sedition, riot, and what has 
since been termed lynching, there never 
lived a more determined opposer, or one 
who was more convinced of the necessity, 
when all other means of putting it down 
had failed, of resorting to force of arms. 
No sympathy had he with the spirit of 
him, who, respecting Shay’s rebellion in 
Massachusetts, had said, ‘“ God forbid we 
should ever be twenty years without such 
a rebellion.” Accordingly, the seat of 
the present sedition being supposed to 
contain about sixteen thousand men ca- 
pable of bearing arms, and being in a part 
of the State which had been bitterly op- 
posed to the Constitution, and hostile to 
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all the measures of the government under 
it, he provided for raising a force sufficient 
to look down all possible opposition, and 
thus to confound the rebellion, without 
the necessity of destroying the rebels. 
He marched twelve thousand men over 
the mountains, and not an insurgent dared 
lift a finger; the leaders fled or were 
arrested ; order was re-established; and 
the duties on distilled spirits were collected 
ever after in Pennsylvania, so long as the 
laws authorizing them remained on the 
statute books. 

In justice to the opposition party, we 
give their version of this matter in the 
language of their chief. His interpreta- 
tion of this signal triumph of the govern- 
ment was as follows—‘“‘ Our alarmists 
marched an army to look for an insurrec- 
tion, but they could not find it.” And in 
a letter to Mr. Madison, written after the 
President, who viewed the insurrection as 
‘one of the ripe fruits” of the democratic 
societies, had expressed a censure of these 
associations, in his speech to Congress, at 
the session following, the same authority 
said, ‘“‘ The denunciation of the democratic 
societies is one of the extraordinary acts 
of boldness, of which we have seen so 
many from the faction of the monocrats. 
It is wonderful, indeed, that the President 
should have permitted himself to be the 
organ of such an attack on the freedom 
of discussion, the freedom of writing, 
printing and publishing.” Speaking of 
the transactions against the excise laws, 
the writer continued, “ We know of none 
which, according to the definitions of the 
law, have been anything more than riotous. 
There was indeed a meeting to consult 
about a separation. But to consult on a 
question does not amount to a determina- 
tion of that question in the affirmative, 
still less to the acting on such a determi- 
nation; but we shall see, 1 suppose what 
the court lawyers, and courtly judges, and 
would-be ambassadors, will make of it. 
The excise law is an infernal one. The 
first error was to admit it by the Consti- 
tution; the second to act on that admis- 
sion; the third and last will be, to make 
it the instrument of dismembering the 
Union. * * * [I expected to have 
seen some justification of arming one part 
of the society against the other; of de- 
claring a civil war the moment before the 








meeting of that body which has the sole 

right of declaring war ; of being so patient 
of the kicks ard scoffs of our enemies, and 
rising at a feather against our friends; of 
adding a million to the public debt and 
deriding us with recommendations to pay 
it if we can,” &c. This being compelled 
to defray the expense of undoing their 
own doings, must, indeed, have been a 
bitter pill to the opposition—as bitter as 
was ever the paying of their British debts. 
But comment is unnecessary. 

We now come to the consideration of 
the second term, and of the foreign policy 
of the Administration. 

In the same year, it will be remembered, 
in which the American Congress met for 
the first time under the Constitution, the 
States-General of France was summoned 
to assemble by Louis XVI. The reforms 
in the French state, which followed immedi- 
ately from this latter act, were hailed every- 
where in this country, as an escape from 
royal tyranny, similar to that which had 
been overthrown here. And still greater 
was the universal joy, when the nation 
which had been our ally in the war of in- 
dependence, finally declared itself a repub- 
lican commonwealth, and claimed the right 
of enjoying those political liberties which 
its arms had contributed towards securing 
for others. Nevertheless, in the eyes of 
the more intelligent class of American 
citizens, this morning of joyful anticipa- 
tions, which then rose over France, was 
early clouded by the shadows of events to 
come. ‘Those, especially, who had seen 
their efforts to adopt and to maintain an 
efficient government in this country, fol- 
lowed up with such determined resistance, 
distrusted the issue of the French experi- 
ment, when they saw that it was under- 
taken without the consent of the whole 
people, that it was supported by the most 
violent excesses, and that it led to both 
civil and foreign war. As this distrust 
was publicly expressed, the leaders of the 
opposition party, who had participated 
less in it, saw that it might easily be 
turned to account against the supporters 
of the Administration. They at once 
adopted the policy, therefore, of encour- 
aging the people to approve of the deeds 
done in the name of liberty in France, and 
of bringing their own government into dis- 
credit by representing it as disapproving 
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of them. It was loudly proclaimed that 
the cause of liberty was one in all the 
earth ; that to doubt its triumph in France, 
was to desire its discomfiture in America ; 
that to disapprove of the sort of republi- 
canism which had been set up there, was 
to design to introduce the monarchical 
system of Great Britain here. The hope 
was, that they would be able to destroy 
the enthusiastic attachment of the great 
body of the people to Washington and 
his Administration, by substituting in its 
place an enthusiastic devotion to the cause 
of liberty in Europe. It was to expel one 
passion, by bringing in another. Not that 
these politicians designed openly to advo- 
cate the taking up of arms by the country 
for the purpose of assisting the French to 
conquer the confederate powers of Europe. 
They did not wish to aid France, but them- 
selves. A great popular agitation was to 
be raised, ostensibly, for the sufficiently 
vague object of giving sanction to the re- 
public which had been instituted beyond 
seas ; but, in reality, to effect an ultimate 
change in the administration of the federal 
government, such as was subsequently 
accomplished by the election of Mr. Jef- 
ferson to the Presidency. 

It was in the face of such a rising oppo- 
sition, that Washington entered upon the 
task, or so much of it as fell to his share, 
of shaping the foreign policy of the re- 
public. The work w vould have been suf- 
ficiently embarrassing, even without the 
perplexities arising out of domestic vari- 
ance and clamors. For this country had 
assumed its place in the family of nations 
at a period, when the established system 
of international rights and duties was 
about to be thrown into confusion, by the 
revolutions and wars of Europe. Into 
this strife of the transatlantic world, the 
factions which afterwards rose to power in 
Paris employed almost every means, hon- 
orable and dishonorable, to entice the tet- 
tering footsteps of our infant state. Eng- 
land, on the other hand, had pursued, since 
the peace, a course of conduct, which ren- 
dered the relations of the two countries 
extremely critical. Bearing her enfran- 
chised colonies no good will, and little 
respecting a power destitute of so much 
as a single ship to restrain her tyranny of 
the ocean, she not only refused to form a 
treaty of commerce with the Union, on 








the pretense that the government of the 
latter was not strong enough to enforce 
its promises, but also del ay ved surrender- 
ing the posts held on our northwestern 
border, alleging the non-fulfilment of the 
article in the treaty of peace securing the 
debts of British subjects. When, there- 
foré, war was at length declared by France 
against England, Washington foresaw that 
a great effort would be made, both by the 
former power, and by the minority at 
home, to enlist the sympathies, if not the 
arms of the republic, in favor of foreign 
liberty. Immediately on the arrival of 
the news of the declaration of hostilities, 
in fact, a number of vessels, in different 
ports, were put in readiness for preying 
upon the commerce of our ancient enemy, 
now represented as the enemy of the rights 
of man in Europe. But Washington re- 
solved to take prompt measures for avert- 
ing the impending peril. From Mount 
Vernon, he wrote to the Secretary of 
State, declaring his intention to assume a 
position of strict neutrality between the 
belligerent nations. On his return to the 
seat of government, after having taken the 
advice of his cabinet, which, however, was 
divided in opinion respecting several im- 
portant points involved in the proposed 
course of policy, he decided, on the one 
hand, to recognize the revolutionary au- 
thorities of Paris, and to regard the treat- 
ies made with the royal government as 
still obligatory, and, on the other, to issue 
a proclamation, declaring the design of the 
government of the United States to pursue 
a course of strict neutrality and impartial 
justice, with reference to all the bellige- 
rents. Accordingly, on the 22d of April, 
1793, a proclamation was issued, statin 

that “the duty and interest of the United 
States require that they should with sin- 
cerity and good faith adopt and pursue a 
conduct friendly and impartial towards the 
belligerent powers,” and exhorting and 
warning the citizens to avoid contravening 
such a line of conduct, whether by engag- 
ing in hostilities with or against any of the 
nations at war, or by carrying to any of 
them those articles deemed contraband by 
modern usage. Viewed with respect to 
its immediate, or its remote consequences, 
this paper was one of the most important 
acts of Washington’s Administration. It 
saved the republic from being drawn, be- 
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fore its liberties were well established, into 
that vortex of European wars, from which 
it is impossible to see how it could have 
emerged without damage to its indepen- 
denee and its honor. It saved it from be- 
coming entangled in a system of political 
alliances with foreign powers, for the 
accomplishment of purposes inconsistent 
with its popular institutions, its compara- 
tively isolated position, its industrial avo- 
cations ; and substituted in its stead that 
true American system, which, excluding 
permanent antipathies against some nations 
and passionate attachments to others, asks 
favors of none, and is reasonably indepen- 
dent of all. It set the first precedent of 
the policy of peace—of that policy which 
aims at extending the influence and do- 
minion of free institutions, not by the 
prowess of arms, nor by the arts of diplo- 
macy, nor by acquisitions of territory, 
but by presenting to the nations of the 
earth the example of a great people, hap- 
py in the enjoyment of wholesome liberty, 
in the pursuits of beneficent industry, and 
in the maintenance of public and private 
morality. Well would it have been for 
the true interests of the nation, if from 
this policy it had never “eparted. 

Strange that this proclamation, which 
was, in fact, no less than a second declara- 
tion of American independence, should not 
have been received with universal appro- 
bation. But so blinded were the opposers 
of the Administration to the high duties 
and permanent interests of the country, or 
so willing to neglect both in their struggle 
for political ascendancy, that they convert- 
ed this stone laid at the;corner into a stone 
of stumbling, and from this time forth, by 
= and print, they not only violently 
denounced the course of the government, 
but basely assailed the character of its 
chief. Even Mr. Madison, who had so 
nobly struggled wita Hamilton and Jay 
to secure the adoption of the Constitution, 
and had been one of the staunchest sup- 
porters of Washington, in the early part 
of his Administration, having now passed 
over to the ranks of the opposition, whose 
head-quarters were in his native State, 
came forward with his nicely drawn dis- 
tinctions, declaring that the President was 
not competent to pronounce the United 
States to be, de jure, in a state of neu- 
trality, and regretting that he should have 





presumed so far to judge of the causes of 
war, as to speak of “ the duty and the in- 
terest” of the nation in relation to it. Of 
course, the opposition, however cautious 
and cool, of men of the highest reputation, 
emboldened the subordinate chiefs of the 
party to employ less impalpable, more 
plain-spoken arguments. They condemned 
the proclamation as a royal edict, and a 
daring usurpation of power. They stig- 
matized the supporters of the act of neu- 
trality as the partisans of England, and as 
violators of the treaty of alliance with 
France. Nor did they altogether lack 
eminent leaders, who were as foul-mouth- 
ed and as unscrupulous as themselves, for 
Virginia furnished them with a Giles, and 
France with a Genet. 

This hot-headed, pretentious, insolent, 
yet clever minister of the red-capped re- 
public, made common cause with the oppo- 
sition. The ends of the Frenchmen, and 
of the French party, were not the same, 
indeed ; for while the one wished to get 
ships to aid in fighting the battles of his 
country, the other merely wished to run a 
private adventure under favor of his na- 
tion’s colors. But they agreed in the use 
of the same means, the creation of a gen- 
eral ferment among the good people of 
this country in the cause of liberty in gen- 
eral. At first; Citizen Genet pretended to 
the government that his country did not 
expect her former ally to take part in her 
distant quarrels with the powers of Eu- 
rope. ‘There was, indeed, no good ground 
in the treaty of alliance existing between 
the two nations, for claiming our aid in 
such an offensive war and scheme of con- 
quest, as was then entered upon under the 
tri-color. All the circumstances of the 
case, likewise, came strongly in support of 
such a view of our obligations; for while 
we were unable, from the feebleness of our 
infancy, to render any eflicient service to 
our frends, by going to war, we could be 
of inestimable advantage to them, as neu- 
tral carriers. So obvious were these 
truths, that the French minister, in pursu- 
ing the mistaken as wellas unfair policy of 
his government, did not come out at once 
with a direct claim for an armed co-opera- 
tion, but endeavored gradually to involve 
this country in such a course of partial fa- 
vors to France, and unfriendly measures 
against Great Britain, as would finally 
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lead to open hostilities with the latter 
power, for the benefit of the former. For 
the accomplishment of his object, he re- 


sorted to means diplomatic and undiplo- | 


matic. He had arrived on our shores 
with all sorts of popular mottoes flying in 
the rigging of the ship which brought 
him ; ie had at the end of a voluble 
tongue all the high-sounding phrases of the 
new-fangled liberty and fraternity, to be be- 
stowed on the crowds who hung on his lips 
and footsteps ; and equally lavish of insult 
and flattery, he filled his diplomatic com- 
munications to the government with patri- 
otic declamations, afterw ards published for 
the benefit of the people. Even more 
than this, he invaded the sovereignty of 
the nation, by fitting out and commission- 
ing privateers to cruise against the com- 


States were at peace, and also, by getting 


up an unlawful expedition for the invasion | 
of the Spanish territories on our southern | 
border. This obnoxious course of conduct | 


he pursued, in defiance alike of the rea- 
sonings and the orders of the government, 
from the moment he landed at Charleston, 
up to the period of his recall. Nothing 
but the sincere regard entertained by 


Washington for the ‘country thus unwor- | 


thily re presented, induced him to forbear, 
as long as he did, with this abuser of na- 
tional hospitality, and fomenter of the vio- 
lence of domestic parties. 

There was not an act, indeed, of Citizen 
Genet, which was not lauded by the 
more popular portion of the adhere nts of 
France in this country ; but the service for 
which they were most indebted to him 
was the establishing a batch of Jacobin 
Clubs, under the name of Democratic 
Societies. They were instituted for the 
purpose of seeing that liberty suffered no 
detriment under the Administration of 
George Washington! In their own phrase, 
the motive for their creation was to pre- 
serve freedom from the menaces of “an 
“European confederacy transcendent in 
power and unparalled in iniquity,” and 
also against the more insidious attacks of 
“the ‘pride of wealth and arrogance of 
power’ existing in the United States. 
These clubs were affiliated together; but 
they met with a refusal in their ap plica- 
tion to be admitted to the fellowship of the 
original Jacobin fraternity in Paris, on the 
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ground that the Americans, not having 
shed their blood in the cause of France, 
were not entitled to the honor. Consist- 
ing, for the most part, of pot-house politi- 
eians, the members spent the day in de- 
claiming against the policy of the Adminis- 
tration, and the night in drinking Pennsy|- 
vania whiskey, all the better if it had not 
paid the excise. As the bowl went round, 
and the red cap was passed from head to 
head, they toasted Citizen Genet, “ the 
Mountain,” “the French war for the 
rights of man,” “ French virtue, superior 
to that of Greece or Rome ;” and, during 
the intervals, they passed their judgment 
upon the wisdom or the constitution: lity 
of the measures of the national govern- 
ment ; very few of whic +h, however, i ineur- 


| red the disgrace of receiving their appro- 
merce of nations with whom the United | 


val. These societies played an important 
pert | in furthering the designs of Genet 
and the French party, but fins lly died out 
on the denunciation of the Jacobin clubs 
in France, leaving an odor behind, which 
long made the name of Democrat an of- 
fense, even in nostrils familiar with abomi- 
nations. 

Soon after the conclusion of Genet’s mis- 
sion, Mr. Jefferson retired from the office 
of Secretary of State. He had been 
called to it chiefly on account of the emi- 
nent talents before displayed i in the service 
of his country, his experience in diploma- 
cy, and his integrity of character; but 
partly, also, from the consonance of his 
political sentiments with those of that 
large body of citizens, originally opposed 
to the Constitution, whose cordial support 
it was the wish of Washington to obtain 
by the use of every proper instrumentality ‘ 
In accepting the post, he had declared to 
the President, “ My only shelter will be 
the authority of your name, and the wis- 
dom of measures to be dictated by you 
and implicitly executed by me.’ This de- 
claration was honorably ‘observed, during 
his continuance in office, so muc h so that 
notwithstanding the Secretary’s well- 
known partiality for France, he had con- 
ducted the correspondence with Genet in 
a manner which met the approbation of 
the friends of the Administration ; and so 
much so, also, that, on retiring from the 
cabinet, he carried with him the affection- 
ate testimonal of Washington, that he had 
discharged his duty with ability and fideli- 
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ty. We notice, with the more pleasure, 
this honorable conduct of Mr. Jefferson, 
while in office, because we are required, in 
this essay, to speak disparagingly of his 
course, as the head of the opposition. 
There is, indeed, an important distinction 
to be drawn between the official acts and 
opinions of this distinguished man, both 
while Secretary of State, and President of 
the United States, and the sentiments 
avowed by him in less public and respon- 
sible situations. In office, he showed him- 
self, for the most part, a conservative 
statesman ; out of office, a thorough-going 
agitator. There was this combin: .tion of 
characters in Mr. Jefferson, and it would 
be easy to show a corresponding inconsis- 
tency running through the writings of the 
greater portion of his life. In the one 
character, we find much to approve; in 
the other, more to condemn. Not that 
this double nature was kept so separate, 
that the principles by which Mr. Jefferson 
was guided, while in possession of place, 
were not somewhat sophisticated by the 
acts by which he had got, and upon which 
he partly relied to keep it. And the ap- 
proval above expressed of his conduct, in 
a subordinate office, both obtained and 
held j in honor, still needs some slight qual- 
ification. For while it cannot fairly be ob- 
jected to the Secretary of State, that he 
earnestly combated, in the cabinet, the 
principal measures of the domestic policy 
of the government, there can be no satis- 
factory apology made for his maintaining 
in his department that Frenchman, Fre- 
neau, who, from week to week, filled the 
columns of the National Gazette, of which 
he was the editor, with the foulest abuse 
of the character, the services, and the ad- 
ministration of Washington. If, as was 
alleged in excuse, the keeping this man in 
office was an act of patronage to genius, 
the greater was the shame, for he prosti- 
tuted the gifts of God to the service of 
another than the giver. When Washing- 
ton complained to his Secretary that there 
had not been a single act of government, 
which this sheet had not endeavored to 
vilify, the latter, in making note of the 
conversation, added this comment, “I 
took his intention to be that I should in- 
terpose in some way with Freneau, perhaps 
withdraw his appointment of translating 
clerk to my office. But I will not do it.” 








Nor can we pass from this subject without 
expressing our disapprobation of another 
act of the Secretary of State, when, on r 
tiring from office, he recommended the 
Attorney General, Mr. Randolph, anothe: 
chief of the opposition, as a suitable suc 
cessor. This gentleman, previously to hi: 
appointment to the former office, had 
earned a distinguished reputation as a ju 
rist, and been raised to the highest honors 
of the State of Virginia, but becomin: of 
more interested, after | his promotion to the 
place of Secretary, in the success of the 
Opposition than “of the government of 
which he was a confidenti: iT adviser, he in 
trigued with the French minister to thi 
ruin of his reputation, traded with mer- 
chants and speculators to the loss of his 
fortune, and finally ended his political ca 
reer with the unenviable distinction of 
being the first cabinet defaulter. Yet 
among the many records of confidential 
conversations afterwards published to th 
world in the “Ana,” which refiect no 
credit on the recorder, stands the follow- 
ing—* I asked him (Washington) whether 
some person could not take my office ad in- 
terim, till he should make an appointment ; 
as Mr. Randolph for instance. ‘ Yes,’ says 
he, ‘but then you would raise the expecta 
tion of keeping it, and I do not know that 
he is fit for it, nor what is thought of Mr. 
Randolph.’ I avoided noticing the last 
observation, and he put the question to 
me directly. I then told him I went into 
society so little as to be unable to answer 
it. I knew that the embarrassments in his 
private affairs had obliged him to use ex- 
pedients which had injured him with the 
merchants and shopkeepers, and affected 
his character for independence ; that these 
embarrassments were serious, and not like- 
ly to cease soon.” 

The proclamation of neutrality, and the 
measures adopted in maintenance of it, 
did not prevent the government of France 
from persevering in its efforts to embroil 
this country in the European quarrel. As 
faction after faction succeeded to power 
in Paris, minister after minister came over 
to carry out the policy, so successful on 
the other continent, of estranging the peo- 
ple from their own government, and there- 
by securing the co-operation of the for- 
mer, in spite of the resistance of the latter. 
Unhappily, these efforts were now strongly 
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seconded by the unabated hostility mani- 
fested towards this country by the govern- 
ment of Great Britain. Still declining to 
form atreaty of commerce, still holding on 
tothe western forts, still promoting through 
their agents or their courts Indian hostili- 
ties on our borders, and Bermuda priva- 
teering against our commerce, the British 
authorities evinced a disposition to pay 
little attention to the rights of any neutral 
power, whenever they conflicted with their 
plans for distressing the French. They 
pretended, with a high hand, to search 
our vessels, impress our seamen, and pre- 
vent our carrying not only munitions of 
war, but supplies of provisions to the ports 
of their enemies. ‘To stay the course of 
these aggressions, the American executive 
sent in a remonstrance against the cele- 
brated British orders in council, and fol- 
lowed it up by urgently recommending to 
Congress to take measures for putting the 
country in a state of defense, and for ena- 
bling it to maintain its rights upon the 
ocean. ‘There is a rank due to the Uni- 
ted States among nations,” said Washing- 
ton, “ which will be withheld, if not abso- 
lutely lost, by the reputation of weakness. 
If we desire to avoid insult, we must be 
able to repel it; if we desire to secure 
peace, one of the most powerful instru- 
ments of our prosperity, it must be known, 
that we are at all times ready for war.” 
In harmony with these views, it may be 
added, the importance of national defense, 
of an armed and disciplined militia, of a 
smal] permanent army, of a navy to be 
gradually increased, and of a military acad- 
emy, was frequently urged in the executive 
speeches and messages throughout the Ad- 
ministration. Washington was not in fa- 
vor of purchasing peace, whether of Algiers 
or any other foreign power, by subsidies, 
but of placing the country in a condi- 
tion in which it could maintain its rights, 
when peaceful means failed, by force of 
arms. 

While our neutral rights were thus en- 
eroached upon by Great Britain, the oppo- 
sition party made the land resound with 
clamors for war. The popular excitement, 
having been artfully fomented by the lead- 
ers of faction, now invaded both the halls 
and the lobbies of Congress, and drew out, 
during the debate on Mr. Madison’s cele- 
brated commercial Resolutions, the first 
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clap ever heard in the galleries of the 
House of Representatives. These Reso- 
lutions, introduced to put into operation 
the principles contained in the important 
Report made by Mr. Jefferson, just before 
retiring from office, on the commercial re- 
lations of the United States, were designed 
to turn, by means of countervailing restric- 
tions, the course of American trade from 
the shores of England to those of France. 
They were the only important measures 
which the opposition party ever took the 
responsibility of bringing forward in Con- 
gress during the Administration of Wash- 
ington. And they were no more nor less 
than a plan, not to promote the interests 
of American trade and navigation, at the 
expense of those of England, but actually 
to sacrifice them, to no inconsiderable 
extent, in favor of those of her rival. The 
practical effect of their adoption could 
not have been any other than an American 
injury, anda French benefit. Not strictly 
war measures, though calculated to in- 
volve the country in interminable difficul- 
ties with foreign powers by their factitious 
regulations, they may be regarded as a 
peaceful method of bestowing such disin- 
terested, unmeriied favors upon the French 
republic as the more violent opponents of 
the Administration, out of Congress, were 
clamoring to confer by means of war. 
We say unmerited favors, because valua- 
ble as was the aid rendered this country 
in the war of the Revolution by the 
French king, that aid was given to hum- 
ble the power of a rival, rather than to 
assist the fortunes of a friend. This was 
proved by the testimony of the minister 
of the French republic himself, who, in 
order to alienate the attachments of the 
American people from the dethroned mon- 
arch, produced evidence from the secret 
records of state to show, that Louis XVI. 
was as jealous of the growth of the repub- 
lic which he assisted, as he was envious 
of the dominion of the greater empire 
which he opposed. 

Meanwhile Washington, not thinking it 
right or becoming for a Christian people 
to go to war, without having first resorted 
to every honorable expedient for effecting 
the recognition of its claims, gladly availed 
himself of an opportunity, furnished by 
some intimations from the British govern- 
ment that it was disposed to come to an 
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amicable adjustment of existing difficul- 

ties, to send a special minister of reconcili- 
ation to St. James’. The result of this 
mission was Jay’s treaty, and the preser- 
vation of peace. By an admirable stroke 
of policy, the impending perils were avert- 
ed from the infancy of the republic, and 
the opposition party taken by such sur- 
prise, that their cries for letting loose the 
dogs of war were made suddenly to stick 
in their throats. At the moment they 
were expecting to carry the country with 
them, they saw their hopes struck down 
by a single well-directed blow. But they 
were not long in recovering their self-pos- 
session. Having done so, they began 
with denouncing, in prints and pamphlets, 
even the attempts to form a treaty of 
amity with the British tyrant, and declared 
that it was allying the republic to the con- 
federacy of European kings. But when, 
at length, the treaty, negotiated by Mr. 


“Jay, having been laid before the Senate 


for its approval, its contents were clandes- 
tinely given to the public through the 
columns of the Aurora, the fury of opposi- 
tion knew no bounds. Mr. Jefferson, 
turning from his “ contemplations of the 


tranquil growth cf lucerne and potatoes,” 
led off the hue and cry, by pronouncing 


the treaty an “execrable thing,” an “ infa- 
mous act,” as “ nothing more > than a trea- 
ty between England and the Anglomen of 
of this country | against the legislature and 
people of the United States.” An honor- 
able senator gave it a still more pithy ex- 
planation, saying, “’tis a damned thing 
made to plague the French.” 
lace of New York and Philadelphia burned 
Mr. Jay in effigy, and burned a copy of 
his treaty, in the one city, before his own 
residence, in the other, before that of the 
British minister. In Charleston, the Brit- 
ish flag was dragged through the streets 
in derision. Somewhere in the Old Do- 
minion, a newspaper was heard to raise 
its voice, and advise the State, in case 
the treaty should be ratified, to retire 
from the Union. A Democratic Society 
in South Carolina felt itself moved to 
affirm, that if it should appear that Mr. 
Jay had negotiated the treaty “of and 
from himself,” it would “lament the want 
of a guillotine.” The good people of Bos- 
ton, irate beyond their ordinary habit, as- 
sembled in town-meeting, and voted, one 


The popu- 
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solitary voice crying nay, to petition the 
President to refuse the treaty his signa- 
ture. In all the great towns of the coun- 
try, there was more or less of mighty 

declamation, with the accompaniments of 
hissing, groaning, and whiskey-drinking, 
all to confound —e treaty which few read, 
and fewer still could comprehend. 

The Senate, in advising the ratification 
of the treaty, having mi nade an exce ption 
of one article, and the news of the renewal 
of the British orders in council, respecting 
the carrying of provisions to France, hav- 
ing arrived immediately after the Senate’s 
action, Washington took time to consider 
what course to pursue under the peculiar 
circumstances. The treaty, although it 
did not secure for this country all the 
privileges which were desired, still sacri- 
ficed none of those actually possessed ; 
and it averted the evils of a war, in which 
the nation had much on the ocean to lose, 
much on the land to jeopardize, with the 
reasonable prospect of nothing, absolutely 
nothing to be gained on either. Washing- 
ton, therefore, resolved to give the tre aty 
an unconditional ratification, yet accom- 
panying it with a remons strance against 
the obnoxious orders ; and the wis sdom of 
his determination is sufficiently evinced 
from the fact, that these orders were 
speedily revoked, and that, from that day 
to this, notwithstanding a war meanwhile 
waged to obtain by arms the advantages 
which it was then found impossible to get by 
negotiation, the United States have never 
been able to wrest from the steady, far- 
seeing, self-aggrandizing policy of Brit- 
ish councils, any concessions of much im- 
portance beyond those secured by the di- 
plomacy of John Jay. During this interval 
of deliberation, however, a very general 
attempt was made to influence the decision 
of the Executive, by bringing to bear upon 
it the full force of the then prevailing 
popular sentiment. Under those trying 
circumstances, the views of duty taken by 
Washington so wel} illustrate the spirit by 
which he was always animated in admin- 
istering the government, as to entitle them 
to be stated in his own words. They may 
be found in his reply to the letter of the 
selectmen of Boston, the concluding part 
of which is as follows: “ Without a pre- 
dilection for my own judgment, I have 
weighed with attention every argument, 
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which has at any time been brought into 
view. But the Constitution is the guide 
which I can never abandon. It has as- 
signed to the President the power of mak- 
ing treaties, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. It was doubtless supposed, that 
these two branches of government would 
combine, without passion, and with the 
best means of information, those facts and 
principles, upon which the success of our 
foreign relations will always depend ; that 
they ought not to substitute for their own 
conviction the opinions of others, or to 
seek truth through any channel but that 
of a temperate and well-formed investi- 
gation. Under this persuasion, I have re- 
solved on the manner of executing the duty 
before me. ‘To the high responsibility at- 
tached to it, I freely submit; and you, 
gentlemen, are at liberty to make these 
sentiments known as the grounds of my 
procedure. While I feel the most lively 
gratitude for the many instances of appro- 
bation from my country, I can no other- 
wise deserve it, than by obeying the dic- 
tates of my conscience.” Washington 
always gave a courteous reception and a 
courteous reply to the expressions of pub- 
lic opinion, which, from time to time, were 
made to him respecting the manner in 
which he ought to fulfil the duties of the 
presidency. He cheerfully received in- 
formation from all sources. He sincerely 
desired to know the real wishes of his fel- 
low citizens, and so to conduct himself in 
office as to obtain the approbation of the 
wisest and the best of them. But to ascer- 
tain what were the settled convictions of 
the great body of the American people, he 
looked first and chiefly to the Constitution, 
which they themselves had made and or- 
dained, through the instrumentality of 
minds the most sagacious, the most pa- 
triotic, and the most virtuous in the land. 
Not to the resolves of the Democratic 
societies, not to the resolutions of casual 
assemblages of citizens, not to the coun- 
sels of ambitious leaders of party, or 
to the declamations of violent stirrers-up 
of the populace, not to momentary pas- 
sions or to inveterate prejudices, to local 
wishes or personal caprices, to new-fangled 
opinions or abstract theories, to foreign 
wiles or domestic treason, did Washing- 
ton look to learn what was the common 
sense and will of that great mass of citi- 





zens by whose patriotic efforts, especially, 
the free institutions of the country had 
been obtained, and by whose right-minded 
principles only, they could securely be 
maintained. ‘To no such constituency had 
the Constitution given authority to com- 
pel the chief magistrate in the perform- 
ance of his duty. Therefore, after hav- 
ing obtained all the information within 
his reach, and regarding impartially the 
true interests of his country, his whole 
country, and nothing but his country, 
Washington always took the responsi- 
bility of shaping his official conduct ac- 
cording to the dictates of the laws, of 
his own best judgment, and of a pure 
conscience. 

But the perplexing trial to which the 
British treaty subjected the head of the 
government did not end with its ratifica- 
tion. The opposition, after having burned 
Mr. Jay in effigy for negotiating it, y charged 
the Senate with dow nright corruption “for 
approving it, and pronounced Washington 
adotard and a dupe for signing it, had yet 
one more chance of -ccess, and one more 
opportunity for calumny. The treaty had 
been ratified and published as the law of 
the land, but the action of the House of 
Representatives was still necessary for 
carrying it into effect. The House, there- 
fore, had it in its power to repudiate the 
act of the other branches of the govern- 
ment, by which the faith of the nation 
had been pledged, according to the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, to a foreign 
power and before the world. This it was 
proposed to do. Great activity was dis- 
played by the leaders of the party to cause 
petitions to be sent in to the House of 
Representatives, praying that the treaty 
might not be carried into execution. Em- 
boldened by the result of these efforts, the 
members of the House, opposed to the 
Administration, proceeded to carry out 
their plan by calling on the President for 
copies of all the documents relating to 
the negotiation. This was done with the 
avowed design of enabling the House to 
bring the treaty into judgment, and to de- 
cide, on its merits, whether or not to 
sanction it. The doctrine set up was, in 
the words of Mr. Jefferson, addressed to 
William B. Giles, “that when a treaty is 
made, involving matters confided by the Con- 
stitution to the three branches of the Legis- 
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lature conjointly, the Representatives are 
as free as the President and the Senate 
were, to consider whether the national 
interest requires or forbids their giving the 
forms and the force of law to the articles 
over which they have a power.” The ex- 
pediency of exercising this power, in the 
present instance, was also urged from 
Monticello, in a letter to a fellow-laborer in 
the Senate, Colonel Monroe, on the ground 
that, ‘on the precedent now to be set, 
will depend the future construction of our 
Constitution, and whether the powers of 
legislation shall be transferred from the 
President, Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives to the President and Senate, 
and Piamingo or any other Indian, Alge- 
rine or other chief. It is fortunate that the 
first decision is to be in a case so palpably 
atrocious, as to have been predetermined 
by all America.” Equally earnest were 
Mr. Jefferson’s representations of the duty 
devolving upon the popular branch of the 
legislature, addressed to one of its leaders, 
Mr. Madison. “TI see not much harm 
in annihilating the whole treaty-making 
power, except as to making peace. If 
you decide in favor of your right to refuse 
co-operation in any case of treaty, I should 
wonder on what occasion it is to be used, 
if not in one where the rights, the inter- 
ests, the honor and faith of our nation are 
so grossly sacrificed ; where a faction has 
entered into a conspiracy with the enemies 
of their country to chain down the legis- 
lature at the feet of both; when the whole 
mass of your constituents have condemned 
this work in the most unequivocal manner, 
and are looking to you as their last hope 
to save them from the effects of the ava- 
rice and the corruption of the first agent, 
the revolutionary machinations, and the 
incomprehensible acquiescence of the only 
honest man who has assented to it. I 
wish that his honesty and his political 
errors may not furnish a second occasion 
to exclaim, ‘Curse on his virtues, they 
have undone his country.’” The call for 
the papers, thus strongly advised, was 
made ; and being sustained by a large 
majority in the House, and by its apparent 
popularity with the people, placed Wash- 
ington in a delicate position. If taking 
the opposition party a second time by 
surprise, he should refuse to comply with 
the request of the House, it might give oc- 
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casion for representing him as not respect- 
ing the wishes of the people expressed by 
their agents in the legislature, and furnish 
a pretext for the insinuation that cireum- 
stances had occurred in the negotiation 
which the Administration feared to have 
exposed. But, on the other hand, Wash- 
ington very well knew that an attempt had 
been expressly made in the Convention 
which framed the Constitution, to confer 
upon the House of Representatives a share 
of the treaty-making power, as now claimed 
by it, and been defeated. The terms of 
the Constitution confining this power ex- 
clusively to the President and Senate were 
plain and explicit. The general policy of 
this provision was perfectly clear to his 
mind. The precedents already established 
by the action of the House, in carrying 
into effect treaties before made without 
their co-operation, could not be disputed. 
Following, therefore, the simple direction 
adopted by him in signing the treaty, that 
“there is but one straight course, and that 
is to seek truth and pursue it steadily,” 
he refused to comply with the request of 
the Representatives. He gave his reasons 
for his refusal, concluding with the words 
following: “As, therefore, it is perfectly 
clear to my understanding, that the as- 
sent of the House of Representatives is 
not necessary to the validity of a treaty ; 
as the treaty with Great Britain exhibits, 
in itself, all the objects requiring legisla- 
tive provision, and on these the papers 
called for can throw no light; and as it is 
essential to the due administration of the 
government, that the boundaries fixed by 
the Constitution between the different de- 
partments, should be preserved; a just 
regard to the Constitution and to the duty 
of my office, under all the circumstances 
of this case, forbids a compliance with 
your request.” 

Thus did Washington, desirous as he 
was of gaining the approbation of his 
countrymen, put his whole popularity to 
hazard, rather than swerve, but a hair’s 
breadth, from the line of duty. The re- 
ward of his well-doing followed sooner 
than was expected. After time had been 
given for fully discussing and reflecting 
upon the treaty, it turned out that the 
noise of the partisans was not the voice of 
the country. The yeomanry of the land 
aroused at length by the general vocifera- 
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tion, and still more by the firmness mani- 
fested by Washington amid the violence 
of adversaries, and the silence of friends, 
for the moment overpowered, took their 
turn at petitioning, and sent into the House 
such an array of names, as supported by 
the eloquence of Fisher Ames, so far 
broke down the spirit of the opposition as 
to obtain a partial withdrawal of the pre- 
tensions of the Representatives, and the 
passage, by asmall majority, of the neces- 
sary laws for carrying the treaty into oper- 
ation. 

This last and crowning measure of the 
foreign policy of the Administration, put 
off the war with Great Britain until the 
year 1812. Ifit furnished a pretext for 
those outrages of the French government 
on American commerce and American 
citizens, which afterwards jeopardized the 
peace of the country, it was only owing to 
the culpable backwardness of Mr. Monroe 
to explain the views of the Administration 
in negotiating a treaty to which he was 
himself opposed, together with that reck- 
less disregard of right, and thirst for 
plunder, which characterized the rise and 
fall of what was called the Republic of 
France. The long wished for period, 
therefore had now arrived, when the new- 
ly launched vessel of the American State, 
having been safely conducted out of port, 
and ridden out the storms, not a spar 
gone, which had greeted her appearance 
on the ocean she was destined so proudly 
to sail, the pilot felt at liberty to leave 
the helm. It was the wish, it is believed, 
of a large majority of the people that 
Washington should continue in office still 
another term. He was pressed by nu- 
merous solicitations to do so. But the 
critical period of the national affairs, which 
had induced him to accept a second elec- 
tion, was overpassed. Neither Mr. Jeffer- 
son nor any one else any longer “ trembled” 
for the success of the experiment of self- 
government. He had even gone so far 
as to declare, two years before, that the 
President was “getting into his dotage.” 
But it was in the prime of a vigor which 
death alone could abate, although more 
wearied, indeed, by the contests and 
calumnies of party than when he had be- 
fore retired from service against the ene- 
mies of his country in the field, that 
Washington now prepared to close up his 
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public career. One great duty still re- 
mained to be done. It was to give his 
parting counsels to the country which he 
had so truly loved and cherished, served 
and saved. 

But the Farewell Address of the Father 
of his country is still so generally and 
affectionately kept in the memory of the 
American people, that it is not necessary 
here to dwell onits doctrines. They were 
the same as the principles of his Adminis- 
tration, which we have endeavored briefly 
to delineate. With a wisdom which time 
has hallowed, while it has not surpassed, 
he urged first upon his countrymen the 
importance of the union of the States, 
saying, “ It is of infinite moment, that you 
should properly estimate the immense 
value of your national union to your col- 
lective and individual happiness ; that you 
should cherish a cordial, habitual, and 
immovable attachment to it ; accustoming 
yourselves to think and speak of it as of 
the palladium of your political safety and 
prosperity ; watching for its preservation 
with jealous anxiety; discountenancing 
whatever may suggest even a suspicion, 
that it can in any event be abandoned ; 


‘and indignantly frowning upon the first 


dawning of every attempt to alienate any 
portion of our country from the rest, or to 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts.” Besides these 
means for preserving the unity of the na- 
tion, Washington habitually insisted upon 
the duty of every citizen to stand by the 
Constitution, and the government estab- 
lished under it, respecting its authority, 
complying with its laws, and discounte- 
nancing not only all acts of direct dis- 
obedience, all associations designed to 
counteract or control the action of the con- 
stituted authorities, but also that spirit of 
innovation, which, under the forms of law, 
might insidiously undermine those great 
pillars of the State, which it could not 
presume directly to overthrow. Against 
the baneful effects of party spirit, and the 
insidious wiles of foreign influence, he also 
raised his warning voice. Would that it 
had been better heeded! The danger, 
too, of a despotic usurpation of power by 
any single department of government en- 
croaching upon the others, was pointed 
out by the President, who never but once 
applied his veto; and also, of becoming 
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entangled in European alliances, by him 
who founded the American policy of neu- 
trality, as independent as peaceful. “J 
want an American character, that the pow- 
ers of Europe may be convinced that we 
act for ourselres, and not for others,” said 
Washington, on another occasion; and 
this was the burden of his present coun- 
sels. But as it was not by the name of 
Repudiators, that he wished his country- 
men to be known among the nations, he 
did not fail to say to them, with his last 
words, “cherish public credit.” Pay your 
debts, even to the last half-penny, provide 
sufficient and permanent revenues, consent 
to taxation, were maxims with this states- 
man, whose mind was sufficiently unsophis- 
ticated to see a distinction between right 
and wrong. An instance is on record, 
showing that Washington could not even 
endure the near company of a man who 
had dishonored his promise to pay ; with 
what chagrin then, it may be inferred, 
would he have acknowledged his relation- 
ship to States, to whom could be applied 
with the least degree of justice, the hyper- 
bole, that they “ preferred any load of 


infamy, however great, to any burden of | 


taxation, however light.” He ever ad- 
ministered public affairs on the principles 
of private morality. At the end of forty- 
five years in the service of the State, he 
had learned no other rule. Accordingly, 
in closing his career, he could teach no 
higher wisdom than to point to honesty, 
virtue, religion, as the only living springs 
of free institutions. “I want an American 
character ;” therefore employ means for 
the diffusion of knowledge among the 
people. “The time is come,” said he in 
1795, “ when a plan of universal educa- 
tion ought to be adopted in the United 
States.” Establish a national university, 
was a recommendation frequently repeat- 
ed in his speeches to Congress, in order 
that the American youth, coming up from 
all sections to one Alma Mater, may form 
those bonds of early friendship which time 
shall transmute into bonds of the State; 
that the patriotism of the most promising 
minds may not be contaminated by learn- 
ing the higher arts and sciences in foreign 
lands ; that there may always be perma- 
nent provision in the country for rearing 
statesmen fitted, by the possessiun of lib- 
eral knowledge and republican principles, 
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well to govern it. Fully convinced that 
the character of the government would 
ever depend essentially upon the character 
of those who administered it, Washington 
was in favor of a Wittmagemot or rule of 
Wise Men, statesmen thoroughly trained 
in the school of learning and the school of 
experience, and such as could not be ex- 
pected to spring up spontaneously out of 
the earth, like demagogues and mush- 
rooms, The great importance of a pure 
native literature in shaping and elevating 
the current opinions, the distinctive char- 
acter, the permanent policy and final des- 
tiny of a people, was highly estimated by 
Washington ; nor could his estimate have 
been lower, if, from this point of time, he 
could trace back the destructive career of 
French revolution to the licentious school 
of writing founded by Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, or the happy permanence of English 
institutions to the patriotic, conservative 
tone of her men of letters from the days 
of Chaucer and Lord Bacon. Found a 
military academy, continued the same far- 
sighted sagacity, in order that when the 
day of battle comes, the armies of the re- 
public may be led into the field by a skill 
which shall not be second to that taught 
in the schools, and honored in the service 
of kings. “ J want an American charac- 
ter.” Lay the foundations of a navy, to 
be gradually increased with the national 
prosperity, that to whatever seas, civilized 
or barbarian, the flag of America may be 
borne, it may float over decks on which 
her sons traffic in security, or fight with 
fame. To protection, to commerce, add 
legislative protection to agriculture, nurse 
of steady habits and uncorrupted hearts. 
Add it, said Washington’s last speech to 
Congress, to domestic manufactures, that 
the United States may become an inde- 
pendent nation within themselves ; and, 
while maintaining liberal principles of in- 
tercourse with foreign powers, may ob- 
serve such a wise care of native interests 
as shall eventually build up in this broad 
land of plains and prairies, rivers and lakes, 
coasts and mountains, a home where one 
distinct family of mankind, secure in the 
practice of all the arts, and happy in the 
enjoyment of all the blessings of the most 
perfect civilization, may dwell in perpe 
tuity. 

Washington now descended from the 
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elevated office which he had received, 
held and resigned in a manner that, as 
has been well said, changed mankind’s 
ideas of political greatness. The success 
which attended and followed his Adminis- 
tration was as remarkable, as the wisdom 
of its principles is enduring. ‘“ The na- 
tion,” says Mr. Sparks, “ was never more 
prosperous than when Washington was at 
its head. Credit was restored, and estab- 
lished on a sound basis; the public debt 
was secured, and its ultimate payment 
provided for; commerce had increased 
beyond any former example; the amount 
of tonnage in the ports of the United 
States had nearly doubled; the imports 
and exports had augmented in a consider- 
ably larger ratio; and the revenue was 
much more abundant than had been ex- 
pected. The war with the Indians was 
conducted to a successful issue; and a 
peace was concluded, which promised 
quiet to the frontier inhabitants, and ad- 
vantages to the uncivilized tribes. Treat- 
ies had been made with foreign powers, 
in which long-standing disputes were 
amicably settled, contending claims ad- 
justed, and important privileges gained to 
the United States. The relations with 
France alone remained in a state of incer- 
titude and perplexity ; and this was owing 
to the condition of affairs in Europe, and 
not to anything that had grown out of the 
acts or policy of the American govern- 
ment,”* 

Whether the country would have been 
equally prosperous, if Washington had de- 
serted his high-toned principles to take up 
the time-serving expedients of the opposi- 
tion party, is a question we leave to the 
demagogues to decide, if they like. But 
as there are warnings to be taken from the 
wicked, as well as wisdom to be learned 
of the good, we cannot forbear noticing 
the fact, that this party, while it stopped 
for the most part, its abuse of the charac- 
ter and conduct of Washington, the mo- 
ment his intention of retiring from office 
was made public, still retained its venom 
and its sting to the last. When at the 
close of the Administration, it was pro- 
posed in the House of Representatives to 
present to the retiring President an ad- 
dress expressive of respect for his services, 





* Washington's Writings, vol. i page 519. 











Mr. Giles, of Virginia, opposed its adop- 
tion, and declared that “he did not regret 
the President’s retiring from office. He 
believed there were a thousand men in the 
United States, who were capable of filling 
the presidential chair as well as it had 
been filled heretofore.” And among the 
the names of the eleven who voted with 
him, is recorded that of a youthful soldier, 
destined afterwards to receive the highest 
honors of his country, and who thus early 
showed that, with all his noble qualities, 
he was capable of being misled by ignoble 
advisers, and of being made the instru- 
ment of calling into existence a party not 
unlike that of which he was then a mem- 
ber. The so-called democracy of the 
present day lays claim, indeed, to an earlier 
origin, and avow themselves to be the 
lineal descendants of those opponents of 
Washington, whose course has been cur- 
sorily sketched in these pages. Most 
cheerfully, we will add, might the honors 
of such an ancestry be allowed, if they 
were really due. Indeed, we know not 
why we should be very strenuous in gain- 
saying the ambitious vanity which would 
trace back its pedigree to those Democra- 
tic Societies, which, fathered by Citizen 
Genet, approved of the excesses of the 
Reign of Terror, and which Washington 
characterized as “a most diabolical at- 
tempt to destroy the best fabric of human 
government and happiness that has ever 
been presented for the acceptance of man- 
kind.” They boast of their popular name; 
let them remember that, when first adopt- 
ed in this country, the name of Democrat 
was synonymous with that of Jacobin. 
They claim to be the original Jeffersoni- 
ans. Yes; begotten when Thomas Jef- 
ferson led the party of opposition against 
George Washington; when he subsidized 
such libellers as the Frenchman, Freneau, 
and the Scotchman, Callender; when 
scorning to descend personally into what 
he called the “ bear-garden of newspaper 
controversy,” he nevertheless did not dis- 
dain to urge upon his correspondents the 
necessity of sustaining, as the only means 
of preventing their party from being “ en- 
tirely browbeaten,” the calumniating col- 
umns of the National Gazette and the Auro- 
ra—papers, which Washington a short time 
before had declared ‘ outrages on common 
decency,” and the latter of which, charg- 
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ing him with overdrawing his salary, with 
the connivance of both the first and second 
Secretaries of the Treasury, concluded one 
of its tirades with the question, ‘“ Will not 
the world be led to conclude that the 
mask of political hypocrisy has been alike 
worn by a Cesar, a Cromwell, and 

Washington?” Yes; Jeffersonians be- 
gotten ‘at Monticello when its possessor 
instead of living as was professed “ like an 
antediluvian patriarch among his children 
and grandchildren, and tilling his soil,” 
was engaged in directing the attacks of 
the opposition newspapers, preparing 
draughts of Congressional bills, resolu- 
tions, and reports in counteraction of the 
policy of the government, and conducting 
that system of political correspondence 
and consultation whereby he lost the con- 
fidence and the friendship of Washington. 
Heirs of Jefferson, when Jefferson was a 
politician, not a President. James Madi- 
son, too, is another of their fathers. Yes; 
when he was another of the opponents of 
the first Administration, leading the lead- 
ers of the party by his metaphysical sub- 
tleties, and yet, with all his caution, so 
countenancing the excesses of more vulgar 
and violent partisans, that a Jacobin club 
in South Carolina were emboldened to 
dishonor his name by calling themselves 
“The Madisonian.” And does James 
Monroe, also, belong to the democrats ? 
Yes; when, and only when, he _pro- 
nounced. the policy of ‘Washington to be 
“ short- “sighted and bad;” when, instead 
of presenting to the authorities at Paris 
the views of the Administration which sent 
him there, he gave to the Directory the 
following more “ prudent advice,” as M. 
Thiers calls it, “ By patiently enduring, on 
the contrary, the wrongs of the present 
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President, you will leave him without ex- 
cuse, you will enlighten the Americans, 
and decide a contrary choice at the next 
election. ll the wrongs of which France 
may have to complain will then be re- 
paired ;” and, finally, when he gave the 
shelter of his roof to Tom Paine, from 
patriot turned reviler, that he might be- 
neath it prosecute those “useful labors,” 
which subsequently induced a President of 
the United States to request the honor of 
his accepting an invitation to take passage 
from France to America in a national 
ship, and among which was the penning 
of sentences addressed to Washington, 
similar to the following: “ As to you, sir, 
treacherous in private friendship and a 
hypocrite in public life, the world will be 
puzzled to decide, whether you are an 
apostate or an impostor ; whether you have 
abandoned good principles or whether 
you ever had any.”” Edmund Randolph, 
let it be granted without dispute, was a 
democrat ; although his predecessor in the 
office of Secretary of State complained 
that he was not a sufficiently thorough- 
going one; for he not only divided the 
oyster and the shell, but he gave the lat- 
ter to his friends and the former to his 
enemies ; his professions to the one, his 
practice to the other. Thankful are we 
that all these statesmen, save the last, 
lived to render such eminent services to 
their country, as to turn the edge of the 
censure, which history must ever mete out 
to them in reviewing this portion of their 
career. For these labors let them to the 
latest times receive the nation’s praise ; and 
this shall be all the more valuable for dis- 
criminating between the good and the 
evil they did, both of which have lived 
after them. J. M. M. 
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THE PLEASANT DECEIT. 


A PASTORAL. 


Coy Janet sits under the linden tree, 
The linden tree by the brook ; 

And over the hill-path stealthily 
Sends many a sidelong look. 


She lists for a coming step breathlessly, 
With a calm, unconscious air; 

Still plying the needle so steadfastly, 
As if it were all her care. 


She glances from under her drooping lids, 
And her heart beats loud and fast ; 

For jauntily over the hill-path way 
Young Colin has come at last. 


He sings as he comes. At his breast a rose 
Her quick, searching glance espies, 

And a pang in her gentle bosom glows, 
Which a mocking smile denies. 


“What maketh so merry your voice, Colin, 
Your eyes, too, so gaily shine ?” 

“Tis the kisses I’ve had this morning, love, 
And from lips as sweet as thine.” 


«* And whence,” with a rosier blush she asks, 
“ Whence got ye that posy gay ?” 

And the smile forced up to her trembling lip, 
Like a zephyr, has passed away. 


“Scarce lovelier deem I the blush, Janet, 
Now mantling thy cheek so fair, 

Than the life-like glow of the one who gave 
The flower on my breast I wear. 


“ What form doth my Janet more beauteous see, 
Than the rose-tree newly blown ? 

It hath yielded its first love-flower to me, 
As my Janet once gave her own,” 


« And the kisses ?”’ with tremulous voice she asks; 
“Oh, the kisses were Zephyr’s, divine! 
But ’twas false”—and he pressed her yielding lip, 
“To say they were sweet as thine,” 
A. M. W. 
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ZEPHYR’S FANCY. 


PART I, 


“ What fear is this which startles in our ears ?” 


I wap passed that most critical and | God has set it. 
matrimonial | 


anxious period in love’s ante- 
existence, when the tongue repeating the 
soft confession of the eye—that willful 
tell-tale—requests the hand as a surety 
for the heart; and that eventful moment 

was to me such more blissful in the re- 
trospect, than it had been in its advent. 
It is quite as difficult to express the word 
“engaged,” as the word “exchange,” by 
any circumlocution. But to some tech- 
nical terms I have an insuperable repug- 
nance, and if the reader cannot infer my 
relations with Emily from what precedes, 
he must remain in ignorance or be enlight- 
ened by the sequel. 

I have seen the white, staglike throat of 
English beauty, the winning languor and 
polished cheek of the German, the 
thoughtful brow and flashing eye of the 
Italian dama; the melancholy, passionate 
Castilian, with her goddess walk, and the 
chameleon features of the Parisian belle, 
yet I know not whether, out of them all, 
I could have 
a form to equal Emily’s. This is not the 
boisterous language of youthful love, but 
the vivid, unexaggerated reminiscence of 
an aged man. It is not because I lavished 
upon her the first and last offerings of 
my heart, that I represent her thus beau- 
tiful; had she been less fair, I would not 
the less willingly confess my worship, but 
simply because I wish to describe her as 
she was, not otherwise. Even now I can- 
not recall without pain her fragile form 
and exquisite loveliness. Hers was not a 
beauty to one (hing constant ever, but like 
Nourmaha]’s, ever in motion, flying 


“From the lips to the eheeks, from the cheeks to 


the eyes.’ 


Yet there is but one expression for the 
highest female beauty—the type in which 


produced a combination and | 





SHAKSPEARE. 


Vainly we seek to re- 
produce the idea in language of our own ; 
the chisel, by a faithful transcript of the 
character, may preserve the thought, but 
the translation is cold enough beside the 
breathing original. Am I heard by one 
whose heart still retains a yearning after 
some long-lost, lovely image, and | recog- 


| nizes in that an excellence he has never 


seen and never expects to see? Let him 
seek for words adequate to his conception, 
and he will feel the insufficiency of his 
vocabulary. Is there another, whose 
slumbers have been the sea from which 
some Venus sprung? Have his waking 
moments allowed him to recall, much less 
to describe, the perfection of the appari- 
tion? I will say no more of Emily’s 
beauty. 

“1 know not how much truth,” said 
M , “may be in the saying that ‘ best 
men are moulded out of faults.’ Shak- 
speare subjoins a query to the proposition. 
But I sincerely hope that our friend Alfred 
may become ‘the better, for being a little 
bad.’ , Well, since you are looking at 
Emily, instead of listening to me—but 
that is the prerogative of youth, and the 
fate of age.” 

I heard him, it is true, but almost as 
unconsciously as Lovel heard the motto of 
the venerable Aldobrand, or the Anti- 
quary’s learned dissertation upon the 
devices on the turrets of Knockwinnock 
Castle. Before I could command an apo- 
logy, he had saluted his daughter, and 
was proceeding directly to the mansion 
house. 

imily was not pale, and the slight glow 
upon her cheek gave me assurance of her 
health; but as I approached her, an air 
of exhaustion and an unusual sadness be- 
came too perceptible. She replied with 
evident difficulty to my inquiries, That 
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hesitation was not produced by embarrass- 
ment; would to God it had been! 

I drew her arm in mine, and as we 
moved slowly over the gravelled path, my 
emotions were very different from those I 
had experienced when pursuing that same 
path so shortly before. The sun was mid- 
way in his march, but the meeting trees com- 
pletely excluded his rays, and combined 
with the breeze, which seemed never to 
desert this lovely place, permitted us a 
cool and shady walk. The restless cat- 
bird kept tuning his exhaustless throat, as 
if preparing for some set melody which 
is never vouchsafed, and the venturesome 
robin settled almost at our feet; they ap- 
peared joyful enough. 

I could not explain Emily’s unusual 
melancholy, but it was impossible not to 
share it. I rallied her upon insulting the 
smiling face of nature with such an un- 
reasonable dejeetion; but her very smile 


prevented a second essay of the kind. | 


Her eyes were once or twice dimmed with 
tears; but I could say nothing. 

“Do you see that path?” she said, 
breaking a silence not altogether painful, 
and pointing to a faintly marked impression 
upon the thin grass; ‘it is nearly extinet 
now, but it was once as well defined as 
this. Not a day passed that I did not 
leave the impress of my foot upon it. I 
stepped more lightly then, or it would now 
be deeper. It is long since I last followed 
it. Fanny andI made it many years ago, 
as we struck upon the circuitous line, 
when our little feet required the aid of 
our hands to fashion it.” 

“Where does it lead to, Emily?” I in- 
quired. 

“To a spring not very far distant. Do 
not expect any surprising development ; 
but it is, or rather was, a sweet spot, and 
I was dearly attached to it.” 

She spoke with more composure, but 
there was still the same profound melan- 
choly in her voice, and the same depres- 
sion of feature. As we descended into a 
gully, feathered with laurel bushes, she 
pointed to a recess in the opposite bank, 
which rose by a steep and wild ascent to 
a considerable height. Beneath an arch 
scooped with the regularity of art, yet 
evidently carved by nature out of the hard, 
naked granite, a small stream of water 
gushed from a lip-like crevice in the rock, 
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and fell from an altitude of a foot, or more, 
into a deep, pebbled basin. 

Emily’s agitation increased as we ap- 
proached it. I besought her in vain to 
explain her singular behavior; she re- 
turned no answer. 

On either side of the spring was the 
relic of a miniature flower-bed, now 
adorned only by a solitary rose-bush, 
which supported a single flower over the 
clear murmuring water at our feet. And 
there it hung in all the pride of conscious 
loveliness, like some favored maiden over 
the mifror that reflects her charms. 

“This is all that remains! Oh, do not 
pluck it!” she said, arresting my out- 
stretched arm. ‘“ Do not shorten an exist- 
ence already too brief!” 

“IT merely intended to change its po- 
sition, and prevent that unceasing gaze at 
its own reflection.” 

“Yes, do so,” she rejoined, “for it 
would soon be compelled to witness its 
decay. Yet the fragile bush has survived 
our sturdier old seat itself. Will you un- 
dertake to reconstruct it?” pointing as 
she spoke to some fragments lying in the 
shade of a gigantic chestnut tree. 

With the assistance of sundry stones, I 
soon transformed the ruins into a settee, 
though not of the most inviting kind. 
“ My handkerchief is the only cushion I 
can offer you, Emily.” 

« And I could even dispense with that. 
Those little beds,” she said, as she seated 
herself, “‘ were made by Fanny and me, 
when it was our highest ambition and 
dearest pleasure to see them bloom. We 
planted there hyacinths, carnations, lilies, 
and all the seeds within our reach. Every 
morning and evening we visited our flow- 
ers, and counted each bud as it slowly 
opened, chiding them for not maturing so 
fast as we desired; but they must have 
unfolded as rapidly as the wings of the 
startled dove, to keep pace with our 
eager wishes. We would pass whole 
days here, tending our motley pets, or 
conning our picture-books upon this seat, 
which our good Robin made for us. For 
many summers this was our Eden. But 
you shall hear how our Paradise was 
blighted. An old woman, who nursed 
my mother and myself, and to whom I 
was much attached, was in the habit of 
visiting us once a week; she would not 
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live with us, because she fancied that a 
daughter of hers, in your city, required 
her guardian care. One afternoon, I pre- 
vailed upon her to accompany me to our 
sylvan grotto, though she alleged the 
fatigue of the walk in exeuse, and pleaded 
inability to surmount the stones. I led 
her safely down that slope to this very 
seat, and filling a glass at the fountain, 
held it to her lips. She had covered her 
eyes, and was sobbing bitterly, Of course, 
I could not understand this; but I em- 
ployed to console her all my eloquence, 
which was limited, as well as I remem- 
ber, to ‘What ails you?’ ‘Oh dear, 
dear, do not cry so!’ a brief synopsis of 
condolence in general. I was seated be- 
side her, watching her in mute amazement, 
when she suddenly caught me in her arms 
and drew me to her breast. 

“My child, why have you brought 
me here?” she said. “Oh your poor— 
dear mother !” 

I had a vague recollection of my moth- 
er; such, perhaps, as new-born babes 
may have of a former and happier exist- 
ence, or of the angels that make them 
smile in their sleep. 

«Listen to me, child !” 
resumed, mastering her emotion. 
was your mother’s favorite resort. She 
would often wander here at this season, 
with you in her arms, to lull you to sleep 
with the murmuring of that fountain ; and 
when your little eyes were closed.fast, she 
would surrender you up to me, and remain 
here for hours to read or meditate. One 
delicious afternoon—oh God! I never 
can forget it—your mother had been un- 
well all day ; she fancied that a walk to 
the spring would refresh her. You were 
then in your fourth summer, and tottered 
along at your mother’s side with your 
hand in hers. It was then that she took 
from me the glass I carried in my hand, 
filled it just as you did a moment ago, 
in the same attitude, and was carrying it 
to her lips, when it dropped from her 
grasp, and pressing both hands on her 
heart she fell with a groan at my feet. 
I had often heard her complain of op- 
pression at the heart and violent palpita- 
tion, and an awful suspicion crossed my 
mind—it was but too true. 

“] raised her in my arms, and bidding 
you follow us, carried her home, stagger- 


the old woman 
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ing, not under my burden, but from agi- 
tation. But it was all over! My child, 
your mother was dead! For three nights 
I watched her pallid face, but not a 
muscle moved; an affection of the heart 
had stopped its beating forever. Lead me 
hence, my child! I cannot remain !” 

“ The old idiot !” I muttered internally, 
seeing that Emily wept at the recital of 
the old woman’s sad story. 

“ During this fearful communication,” 
Emily continued, after a short pause, 
‘which I now for the first time heard, 
my father having before and since studi- 
ously concealed from me the circumstances 
of my mother’s death, I felt a connection 
between this spot and an indefinite sense 
of something inexpressibly gloomy and 
horrible arise in my soul. <As I walked 
away with the nurse, I even feared to turn 
back my head. What had before been so 
beautiful and inviting, was completely 
metamorphosed into a dark, for bidding 
sepulchre. I could not be prevailed on 
to return—and Fanny, finding her efforts 
fruitless, permitted our once delightful 
haunt and its cherished embellishments to 
go to decay. Even now, I feel like the 
nerveless monarch of Spain in the splen- 
did torch-lit tomb of his ancestors, more 
nearly allied to the shrouded dead than 
to the living. I fear,” here her voice fal 
tered, “I have inherited that awful mala- 
dy! Often have violent throbbings and a 
sudden pang awakened sad forebodings ; 
but I ascribed them to an imagination 
preyed upon by the nurse’s narrative, 
which defied me to forget it, and, unbidden 
and unwelcome, threw its corroding shad- 
ow on all my thoughts and day-dreams. 
Last night, the palpitation of my heart 
was so alarming that I could not sleep. 
I was tempted at times to wake my father 
and disclose all the fears I have hitherto 
locked within my own breast, for I know 
the misery into which a confession would 
plunge him. That fearful beating attacked 
me again when I first saw you this morn- 
ing, and I could with difficulty pronounce 
the ordinary words of greeting.’ 

“And can you really credit your erring 
fancies?” I said, in a tone intended to be 
playful. 

“Fancy! Would I could think it so! 
Fancy and Reality are sisters; and if at 
times we mistake the former for the lat- 
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ter, we are just as ap to eall the younger 
by the elder sister’s name.’ 

“But what inclines you, Emily,” I in- 
quired, willing to divert her for a moment 
from our melancholy topic, “to make 
Fancy older than Reality, since our ideas 
are poste rior to the objects which suggest 
them ?” 

“Tt was a whim of the moment, and 
indeed I know not why, unless it be that 
God imagined matter before he 
it into being. It is not fair to play 
upon a word, or I might furnish another 
argument. I knew you would attribute 
my apprehensions to imagination; our 
physician, Dr. R- , whom I secretly 
consulted under cover of a fever, did the 
same. But the wisest may err, while the 
thrilling, penetrating voice of disregarded 
presentiment fulfils its prophecy. Oh! 
is horrible to pursue the ordinary avoca- 
tions of life, with death, like a trained 
pointer, skulking at your side! To speed 
through the air on buoy ant wing while the 
deadly sight is drawn upon you! To 
bound wildly on like the stag, while the 
pack bays close behind; or “pkim along 
like the gazelle, while the fatal falcon 
circles o’er your head.” 

Yet why protract an interview painful 
to remember, doubly painful to describe ? 
It was terminated by Robin’s peremptory 
summons to dinner. 


Imagine a tall, swarthy, sinewy man, of 


forty- five, with large hands and feet, high 
and scantily covered cheek-bones, aquiline 
nose, large mouth, thick black hair, and 
blacker eyes, one of which was so set as 
to be everlastingly peering at the over- 
hanging extremity of a remarkably long 
and shaggy eyebrow, and you will have 
a general idea of Robin’s exterior. The 
ordinary character of his face was stern 
and almost repulsive; and only at times 
a smile of inimitable sweetness and benev- 
olence gave token of the gentle spirit 
hidden within the rough shell of the out- 
ward man. On the present occasion his 
demeanor was unusually sedate, and he 
beckoned us to dinner with the air of an 
executioner. He had fought in the Revo- 
lution, but of this, strange to say, he 
never spoke. Around his neck, and next 
his bosom, was hung by a silken cord an 
old shilling, which I believe he valued 
more than his life. He had received it 


called | 
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from Washington’s own hand, for some 
trifling se ‘rvice rendered when a boy, and 
no much- -prized locket was ever regarded 
with more devout veneration. Once, i in- 
deed, he parted with it for a time, and th¢ 
circumstance is so characteristic of the 
man, that I must beg leave to insert it. 
M had dispatched him to town on 
some business, where, in passing along, 
he was attracted by a young woman with 
the remains of beauty, bearing a child in 
her arms, asking alms. She was invari- 
ably refused ; reflecting men and women 
shook their heads, eyed her suspiciously, 
and passed on. Robin kept his eye on 


| her, and saw her enter a bakery, whence 
| she was speedily ejected by the charming 





Ceres behind the counter, who followed 
her to the door, exclaiming, ‘‘ Begone 
miss! Begone, madam! We bake a 
for honest folks!’ 

This was too much for Robin, but not a 
cent had he about him save the General's 
shilling. It was a struggle worthy of 
Coriolanus. But Robin’s eccentricity 
could never cope with his benevolence ; 
he twisted off the venerable memento, 
supplied the meek supplicant with its 
value in bread, and then ran home—three 
miles—and back again, to redeem it before 
it had got into circulation, and he was 
fortunate enough to recover his talisman. 

Emily and I rose at his grave command, 
and he led the way with a martial step to 
the mansion. Emily proceeded at once to 
her room, and I] joined M in the airy 
and ample hall. 

“So you have been detaining Emily in 
the sun,” he said, “for more than three 
mortal hours. She must be brown as 
Semiramis.” 

“ Pardon me, sir; it was in the shade ; 
for the foliage, ripened by the sun, 


‘ Forbade the sun to enter; like favorites 
Made proud by princes, that advance their 
pride 
Against the power that bred it.’ ” 


“May the ghost of Shakspeare pardon 
me!’’ returned M , “but I have al- 
ways thought the shade-bestowing leaves 
and honeysuckles, like those same favorites, 
jealous lest the rays of royal favor should 
illumine aught beneath them. But how 
those noble lines march along, like Leon- 
idas toThermopyle! Let us imitate them 
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now by a march to dinner, for here comes 
Robin to summon us, and Emily will join 
us before we have carved our way to 
Elysium.” 

He led the way, and I followed, 
banquet worthy of Apicius. 

We had not been long seated, when 
Emily entered. She had doffed her che- 
quered morning-gown for a dress of the 
purest white. Her face was calm and 
even cheerful; I could scarcely withdraw 
my gaze from her clear, polished forehead 
and eye, whose quality of light was ex- 
quisite indeed. She either felt or affected 
the liveliest pleasure, and displayed a con- 
versational power almost equal to her 
father’s, and quite as captivating. It is 
surely one of the most gratifying cordials 
“in this melancholy vale,” to witness 
some lovely young woman discover with- 
out art, effort, or pedantry, in tones of 
richest eloquence, the treasures of a gifted 
and highly cultured mind—a mind not in- 
ferior to that which Schiller has well 
described as “insatiable, ever stretching 
into the dim distance, and pursuing through 
the remotest stars the image of its dreams.’ 
Such a spectacle gives a man assurance 
that woman’s sensorium is not limited to 
being pleased with a trinket or tickled 
with a compliment; that she may be 
relied on as a companion as well as petted 
as atoy. It is melancholy to see that half of 
a generation which principally controls the 
destinies of the next, so completely absorb- 
ed in the color and fashion of a dress, in 
compliments as insignificant as the tailor- 
made creatures which concoct them, in their 
looking-glasses and in themselves, that 
really their brains seem to have been en- 
tirely consumed in the nourishment of 
their hair, which is frequently made to 
conceal half the forehead, as if to hide its 
emptiness. Or worse even than this, to 
be thus accosted by one who, despairing 
of her exterior, has determined to rival 
De Stael, as you assist her to ice-cream— 
“ Have you read Junius’ Letters? Are 
you familiar with Plutarch’s Lives ?” and 
a thousand other queries, as abruptly in- 
troduced to your notice as a sudden 
streak of lightning to your neighbor’s 
barn. Let the galled jade wince, if she 
will. Alas! I am now 

“ Indifferent though the smile or frown 
Of beauty be.” 


to a 
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At the conclusion of our repast, Robin 
entered, bearing cautiously on a silver sal- 
ver a single bottle, well laced with antique 
cobwebs, so as to resemble some beggared 
follower of Charles II. during the Protec- 
torate, the spirit of loyalty ‘still glowing 
brightly beneath his dilapidated garment. 
The precious liquid was decante a with all 
the ceremony that its racy and refined 
flavor warranted. Emily rose as 
touched the glass to her lips, saying, 
“ You to your wine and I—to my harp.” 

“Play softly, my child,” said M——, 
“for Bacchus must not be a second time 
assailed with the chorus of the frogs.” 

“You have never given me the ‘history 
of this wine,” I observed, as Emily left 
the room. 

“No! and I never shall. I hate to 
hear a wine’s pedigree paraded like a 
horse’s ; it is in bad taste, and a poor sub- 
stitute for better conversation. Wine 
should be judged by its inspiration. We 
are too republican here to value ancestry 
in anything.” 

“And yet you are very apt to inquire 
about a man’s father,” I said, very qui- 
etly. 

“ Well, you are half right, my boy, not- 
withstanding Eve brought forth Cain ; 
children often reflect their parents men- 
tally and morally, but always physically. 
It wounds me to the core, to behold : 
man cast in one of nature’s fairest at 
firmest moulds, unite himself to a dis- 
eased or unhealthy woman; or to see a 
blooming virgin, the wholesome blood 
mantling in her cheeks, bestow her hand 
upon some sickly, scrofulous wretch 
whose eye is kindled by Hymen, when 
the cold hand of Death is laid upon his 
lungs. They should pause before con- 
tracting so fatal an alliance; before grati- 
fying a misplaced and selfish desire at the 
expense of their offspring. A man in the 
choice of a wife, or a woman in the accept- 
ance of a suitor, owes a duty to their 
country and their descendants. For how 
can we be justified in deliberately entail- 
ing upon the bone of our bone and flesh 
of our flesh, an early and premature dis- 
solution? If the principle of life is strong 
within us, we are false to humanity, and 
to Heaven, if we wilfully inoculate it with 
decay, and consign the reptile to the cra- 
dle of the impotent Hercules.” 


she 
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This was said calmly and seriously ; it 
flung back upon me the gloomy thoughts 
that had occupied me at the spring, and 
which Emily’s gaiety had effectually dis- 
missed. The change must have extended 
to my face, for M instantly re- 
marked— 

“Why, you are twirling your empty 
glass, as though you expected to churn 
wine out of atmospheric air. Such amia- 
ble dejection would really to honor to a 
sixteen-pointed sermon on the uncertainty 
of life. Alas, that I should have been 
guilty of preaching at such an unseasona- 
ble hour! Nay, was that meant for a 
smile? Oh, sad caricature! The paren- 
thesis at your mouth was like the two 
melancholy ejaculations enclosing the two 
Sophonisbas.” 

I made a desperate effort to recover 
myself, whilst he replenished our glasses, 
and selecting a third, filled it to the brim. 

“Robin,” he continued, “ you must 
join us in a libation to your patron 
saint.” 

The eccentric individual addressed, ad- 
vanced to the table with one gigantic 
stride; and M , raising the glass in 
his hand, exclaimed slowly and with much 
dignity—‘“ ‘To the memory of Washing- 
ton!” 

“The fiend has passed out of me into 
Robin,” I said, seeing that our friend had 
clutched the back of Emily’s vacant chair 
almost convulsively with both hands. 

“You are thinking,” said M . 
touching his arm, “that had you the 
power, you would build a monument at 
Mount Vernon, that would put to shame 
Pompey’s Pillar, or the Pyramid of 
Cheops itself; are you not ?” 

Robin shook his head slowly, and with- 
out moving a muscle answered, ‘“ No!” 
and then raising himself to his full height, 
as every feature took a sudden leap from 
apathy to intense excitement, his lip quiv- 
ering and his big, dark eye almost blazing 
he burst forth— 

“No, sir! Elsewhere let the tall shaft 
cleave the clouds, and lift to heaven the 
image of him who was greatest and best ; 
and let the pilgrim come and gaze with 
mingled pride and admiration. But at 
Mount Vernon no stately monument must 
conceal the green turf embosoming his re- 
mains ; unadorned and undistinguished let 
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them lie. And when generations yet un- 
born shall cluster there, the generous tear 
will fall for the man—not to the hero. 
There let them feel that he was one of 
them, and within reach of their sympa- 
thies—and elsewhere the Gothic spire or 
the Grecian column may proclaim the 
demi-god, awakening homage and exult- 
ation.” 

The tears were trickling down his 
swarthy cheeks as he concluded; but 
never did meteor start from darkness to 
light with more velocity than his face 
resumed its customary fixity. With him 
it was—come light, come darkness—no 
twilight. 

“Is he not a pheenix?” said M , as 
Robin left the room; “I thought he 
would have gone off ,in a blaze. Lo! 
there is Emily’s harp in full vibration. By 
all the books, Morpheus is heir-apparent 
to Bacchus, and I shall give him his 
succession, especially as I concede, with 
Euripides, that our ancestors displayed 
little wisdom in assigning music to the 
joyous feast, but should have reserved 
it to dispel the cloud of sorrow. As your 
brow is not quite clear yet, go, and be 
wiser than your forefathers.” 

I did not hesitate to obey him, but 
sought Emily in the parlor. I found her 
playing that charming air of Beethoven’s, 
upon which De Beriot has constructed his 
magnificent tremolo. As her fingers 
struck the last chord she said, “Do you 
know that this little bijou gives me more 
relief than would all the medicines in the 
world. My heart is calm and at ease 
now; it has the habit of transferring its 
palpitation to the harp.” 

‘“* May it always remain there, Emily,” 
I replied, “and leave you but the healthy 
beat of life; the malady that music cures 
cannot be deeply rivetted.” 

“T would fain believe so,” she rejoined, 
“and when all is quiet here” (she laid her 
hand upon her breast) “I am tempted to 
laugh at the fears which are at times so 
appalling.” 

“The surest proof that they are un- 
founded,” I said. 

“Well, I am not now disposed to ques- 
tion their evidence, so let us dismiss the 
subject. I would avoid either ridicule or 
sympathy.” 

“You shall have none of the latter, 
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Emily, until you can ste: a better 
title to it.” 

“T assure you I am not covetous of so 
high an honor; a title to sympathy never 
involved a lawsuit.” 

There is a certain species of conversa- 
tion which derives all its sweetness from the 
opportunity that calls it into existence, 
and from the circumstances inspiring it; 
which defies repetition, as it was never 
designed for a third party; and which, 
above all, should never be retailed in the 
first person. It is born beneath the ray 
of the intensest feeling, and withers under 
the chilling influences of a colder clime. 

“Draw to that shutter a little,” said 
Emily, “the sun is right in my face. 
There—I will reward you wiih a slow 
movement from Mozart’s Entfirhrung, 
which is more like the song of a pensive 
angel than mortal music.” 

he sung the brief adagio—I have never 
heard it since—in such a manner, that I 
felt my innermost soul acknowledge the 
truth of her last proposition. Beautiful 
and accomplished girl! When, at this 
silent and remote hour, the mind allows 
the senses to slumber as if in consideration 
of past services, turning to memory for 
old impressions, unambitious of new ones, 
I recall thy perfections so well adapted to 
bestow, instead of losing the joys of Eden, 
I fear that reviving regret is not entirely 
stifled by the sweet conviction that thou 
art now enjoying the reward of thy 
virtues ! 

She had concluded the air, and her 
fingers were trickling carelessly over the 
strings. Her uplifted eye still retained 
the inspiration of the dreamy strain, when 
I heard a whisper in my ear, repeating 

i “Ts it 
not strange that sheeps’ guts should hale 
the souls out of men’s bodies?” | started 
from my reverie, and recognized M at 
my shoulder. 

“Secrets! Oh exquisite!” said Emily, 
springing forward ; “I insist upon being 
made lord keeper of the little vagrants.” 

“IT have not the heart,” said M—~—, 
“to disappoint so reasonable a curiosity, 
and I will insure your secrecy by the assur- 
ance that you are at liberty to divulge 
it anywhere or to anybody. I was then 
merely reminding this young gentleman of 
a passage in the sixteenth chapter of the 
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first book of Kings, to this effeet—* And 
it came to pass, that when the evil spiri: 
from God was upon Saul, David took a 
harp and played with his hand, and Sau! 
was refreshed and was well, and the evi 
spirit departed from him.’ This is a high 
compliment to your favorite pursuit, and 
my recollection of it is only attributable tv 
your proficiency. Whether you are grat- 
ified in receiving praise where you ex- 
pected a secret, i know not; for the 
discrimination of Aquinas himself would 
be insufficient to determine which is dear- 
est to woman—the indulgence of her 
vanity, or the gratification of her curi- 
osity.”” 

‘* My dear father,” replied Emily, “the 
light of your praise is hidden beneath the 
bushel of your censure; your honey is 
flavored quite too decidedly with the 
Sardinian poppy; but I thank you for so 
high an authority, that music is so nearly 
allied to heaven, that a demon fled at its 
sound.” 

“Your nap has been a short one,” | 
said, addressing M——. 

“Short! When I left you, the sun 
had a fourth of his course to run, and now 
his fiery dise is scorching the horizon. 
But do not imagine that I slept through 
the whole interval; one hour suffices me, 
and the two others, which you were 
pleased to condense into a short nap, 
were devoted to such exercise as the mind 
is entitled to.” 

“Those shadows have had a most 
wonderful growth,” I said, surveying from 
the window the lengthening outlines of the 
old oaks upon the grass, 

“ Yes,” he replied, “the growth of 
Otus and Ephialtes was nothing toit. A 
short nap of three hours! In what de- 
licious fairy-land have you been roaming, 
pray? Well, time is like a cone standing 
on its base, where the circles in planes 
parallel to the plane of the base may re- 
present years or days; the space wi 
travel is increased or diminished, as afflic. 
tion compels us towards the ground line, 
or joy elevates us to the tapering vertex 
Your orbit has been around the very top.” 

“ And you, sir, I hope, have not been 
circling near the base ?” 

“No, my course was midway. But 
put away your instrument, my child, or 
sing some English, Irish or Scotch air, 
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that I can comprehend; your selections 
are usually as unintelligible to me as the 
whistle of the midnight winds.” 

“Now, my dear father,” replied Emily, 
“your prejudices on this score are surely 
most unfounded. There is no earthly 
reason why music should be despised for 
want of simplicity. Because we admire 
the songs of Burns, or the idyls of 
Theocritus, are we prevented from accord- 
ing homage to the lofty and studied ma- 
jesty of Paradise Lost or the Divine 
Comedy? The musical faculty is as sus- 
ceptible of cultivation as any other, and 
yet when experts in the art venture an 
opinion and evince a partiality, their con- 
clusions are scouted at by the uninitiated 
as at variance with their tastes, and their 
ideas.” 

“ Ghost of Aristophanes! Emily—what 
a broadside! I sink my colors. But re- 
member, my child, I only said your fa- 
vorite jingles were above my mark—not 
below it: 1 charged myself with inca- 
pacity, not your German or Italian fan- 
tasias with absurdity.” 

“But you have done so before,” she said 
with a smile; “‘ admired the Bucolies, but 
despised the A<neid.” 

“Only because I could not understand 
the latter. Iam far from disputing your 
position, my daughter ; there is a progres- 
sion in music as well as in mathematics ; 
and though I may have occasionally 
laughed at your devoting as much time to 
your quavers, as Miss Ringlet gives to her 
curls, I assure you that I deem your 
favorite recreation anything but a frivolous 
pastime, at war with more serious pur- 
suits. I would not hesitate to employ ¢ 
lawyer, because he might, after the stern 
toils of the day, prefer the canvas to 
parchment, or happen to perpetrate a 
sonnet at his own fireside ; I am not quite 
so prejudiced as to censure a lecturer for 
illustrating a mechanical proposition with 
a billiard ball. Let the foundation be 
solid and deeply rooted, and the sturdy 
Tusean or Dorie column uphold a sub- 
stantial and enduring mass; the light 
Corinthian shaft, with its elaborate capi- 
tal, may support numberless graces at the 
top: they will add vastly to the beauty, 
without impairing the strength of the edi- 
fice. But if we dally here much longer 
we shall miss the sunset.” 
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He gave Emily his arm, and I followed 
them out of the apartment. 

The air was now pleasant, and the birds 
and beasts seemed rejoicing in the golden 
serenity that attends a summer sunset. 
The sun, just dipping beneath the horizon, 
retained all bis light without half his heat. 
Large banks of purple clouds fringed with 
gold were clustering around him, and here 
and there light fleecy specks hung on the 
borders of the radiant mass, rejoicing in 
the effulgence, and changing their gor- 
geous livery with the rapidity of a fanciful 
belle determined to display the variety and 
extent of her wardrobe. The sun is cer- 
tainly suggestive of similes. 

“See those sycophant clouds,” said 
M ,» “how they turn their bright sides 
to their monarch, while they frown gloomi- 
ly upon all bencath them: honey to their 
master, gall to their inferiors. Aye, their 





glories are fading now ; they will soon be 
left black and desolate enough, perhaps 
to weep ere many hours.” 

The tiny hills in the distance still held 
on to a few loitering beams, with the 
tenacious grip of some love-sick damsel to 
a fickle lover. We watched the splendid 
pageant to its close, and then retraced our 
steps. 

We sat in the ample porch as long as 
the night-air permitted. 1 will not at- 
tempt to repeat the brilliant and varied 
conversation with which M regaled 
us; I feel the injustice I have already 
done him, and dare not peril his reputa- 
tion any further. Among the many things 
which gave zest to hours, not remembered 
without a sigh, was a song of Emily’s, 
running thus: 





“ Had I the Peri power to hie 
From star to star on viewless wing, 
Ah, yet no wanderer were 1!— 
There is one sweet spot in the sky 
Where I would ever cling. 


“ And though ’mid halls all bright and fair 
My jewelled foot might proudly roam ; 
No earthly beck could lure me there, 
While Allah yields the bliss to share 
My Azim’s tented home !” 


Thus Zara sung, while her dark lash flung 
O’er her bright eye a soft eclipse ; 

And while the mellow music hung 

Still thrilling on the minstrel’s tongue, 
Young Azim sealed her lips. 
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These lines, dearer to me from associa- 
tion than from any intrinsic merit, I have 
never forgotten: on that evening, like 
Zelica’s mournful lay, their effect was en- 
hanced by the thrilling tone and the hour. 

Thus ended a day of mingled pain and 
pleasure. As I took leave of Emily the 





troubled expression of her eye gave me 
much uneasiness. My horse, as I had 
directed, was at the gate, and as I rode 
home in the clear moonlight I felt the 
first chill mist settle on hopes hitherto so 
bright and cloudless. 
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On, might I dream of thee, beloved! 
Might I, though faintly, trace 

The beauty of those angel features, 
The expression of that face ; 


Might I but dream that to my bosom 
I press once more that form, 

And once again upon thy sweet lips 
Print kisses fond and warm ; 


And hear once more that voice so tender, 
And feel thee mine again ; 

One moment of such bliss—such rapture, 
Were worth a world of pain. 


But how could I endure the waking 
From dreams like these, to know 
My joy but vain imagination, 


Reality, my woe ! 


I will not ask such dreams, beloved ; 
Tis best I should not see 

In those uncertain worlds of vision 
The fleeting shade of thee. 


But let me dream of t 


hy fair features 

Illumed with henseale love, 

Of thy sweet voice more sweetly singing, 
In glorious choirs above. 


Then when I come to lie beside thee, 
So Christ my heart renew ; 

I know that I shall wake to meet thee, 
And find that vision true. 
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Tue founders of our system did much 
more than they are apt to have credit for 
having done, in a policy of conservation 
looking to the future, And as power in 
one form or another was the Pandora’s 
box of the subject, so it will be found upon 
examination, that to adjust the measure 
and distribute the jurisdiction of power; 
to keep it from excess in every quarter 
and prevent abuses; to stay its natural 
growth, control its tendencies, and provide 
antidotes for the poison of its temptations, 
was the main drift of that policy. 

A government may be too strong or too 
weak ; may have too much power in it or 
too little. Here was a problem to begin 
with, 

In the early State constitutions it is re- 
markable that with few exceptions the 
measure of power allotted to rulers was 
nowhere specified. Not even words of 
grant were used in most cases; much less 
words of definition. The fathers simply 
said, let there be such and such depart- 
ments, with such and such officers in each, 
and there they stopped. The rest was to 
be settled by implication—common law 
implication. 

And upon second thought, what better 
could they do? Those governments were 
pure republics. There had been no such 
governments before. It was impossible to 
foresee all exigencies. To attempt to dole 
out in advance, statute fashion, the precise 
modicum of power that would be certainly 
enough in every instance, and as certainly 
not more than enough, would have been 
alike gratuitous and “empirical, when the 
common law presented a so much safer 
alternative. Legislation and the common 
law are very different things. That goes 
before events, while this applies its judg- 
ments to them in the detail of their occur- 
rence. Legislation is conjectural often, 


and shoots wide of the mark ; the common 
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law acts only upon evidence, and seldom 
fails of arriving at just conclusions. 

But when at length the particular State 
organizations were to be combined in a 
lar ger economy for national purposes, the 
question of official endowment became 
more embarrassing, forasmuch as the agen- 
cies now to be instituted were confined and 
special in their objects, and could only be 
invested with their needed authority by 
a sort of cession from the pre-existing 
governments, or from the people in dero- 
gation of those governments. A compro- 
mise was necessary. The States were as 
yet sovereign in the absolute sense of this 
term. And as no new government could 
be set up over them without a consequent 
reduction of their power and dignity, the 
enterprise had some vanities and jealousies 
to contend with, and instead of being left 
as before to common-law adjustments, 
must depend in great measure upon exact 
verbal provisions. 

The result might have been guessed be- 
forehand. The first experiment was a com- 
plete failure. The thing was gone about 
too timidly, (too grudgingly perhaps,) in 
the very point of ceded power. There 
was not power enough given to the new 
economy to keep it alive. The pre- 
existence of the local organizations may 
or may not explain the fact. At any rate, 
if was a severe tax upon the magnanimity 
of the States, to be called upon to curtail 
their own consequence by contributing to 
the erection of a government, which must 
necessarily overshadow them in certain re- 
spects. Whether from this cause or from 
sheer misjudgment in apportioning means 
to ends, the important fact is, that they 
went no further for the time than to sign 
‘articles of confederation,” establishing 
what in the first paragraph of the instru- 
ment was accordingly termed “ a confed- 
eracy,” while the second paragraph led 
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off with these ominous words, “ each State 
retains ils sovereignty.” 

Well, as sovereignty, taken absolutely, 
is a whole of political power ; if the States 
kept all, the Union of course got nothing ; 
and so it proved. The new government 
(such by courtesy of speech) was too 
weakly constituted to be good for any- 
thing. The men appointed to administer 
it, tried to get on by overstepping their 
authority. That could not save the system. 
Nothing could save it or make it worth 
saving. And good reason: it was a con- 
federacy, and not properly a government. 
It had no subjects. Can there be a gov- 
ernment without subjects? Are not the 
two ideas correlative, implying each other? 
The federal Congress were to do everything 
by requisitions on the local legislatures. 
To the people as individuals, they had no 
access. They did not represent the peo- 
ple. It was not directly for the people 
that they acted in any respect. The or- 
ganic States were the parties they had to 
do with, the masters they served. They 
voted by States. They held office at the 
pleasure of the States, and were liable to 
he recalled by them at any time, or dicta- 
torially instructed, like ambassadors. In 
short, their functions and whole character 
were rather diplomatic than governmental. 
Rulers they were not in any legitimate 
sense of the term. 

Fortunately, this poor contrivance of a 
confederacy, in lieu of a government, going 
very soon, as was meet, to its own place, 
a worthier effort of statesmanship was put 
forth, ‘a more perfect union” formed. 
The federal Constitution (loosely, but con- 
veniently so called, the word federal hav- 
ing come down to us ina modified sense, 
equivalent to general, national, central, as 
applied to that Constitution) was truly a 
government, and consequently not a con- 
federacy. Both it could not be. The 
union formed by it was a real, not a merely 
ostensible union. The States retained their 
separate organism, but in a very altered 
position, and with a total loss of national 
power. Everything national was trans- 
ferred to the new economy, and there con- 
solidated. They very design of the ar- 
rangement was to substitute one govern- 
ment nationality for many. The State 
sovereignties (absolutely speaking) were 
therefore at anend. The Constitution of 
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1787 left us one mouth of communication 
with foreign countries, and no more ; one 
head of counsel and of empire for purposes 
of general interest among ourselves. As 
to these objects, the States no longer ex- 
isted. They retained, indeed, besides their 
organism, many important powers ; just as, 
while they were yet completely sovereign, 
important powers remained vested in the 
smaller corporations, the counties, cities, 
townships of their territories. But as 
those corporations were voiceless in the 
halls of the State legislatures, so were the 
States to be voiceless for the future in the 
councils of the nation. Nor was the union 
of county with county more perfect, nor 
the individuality of their corporate exist- 
ence more entirely merged in the supre- 
macy of a State government as to general 
State affairs, than the union of the States 
is perfect and their separate individuality 
melted down to a mass, in the one subsist- 
ing sovereignty of the federal government 
as to all concerns of a strictly national 
character. The two cases are precisely 
parallel. 

And this parallel may be run yet fur- 
ther. That we are one nation, and have 
but one government, so far as the union of 
the States is thus consolidated, no man, 
who has not a supposed interest of his own 
to serve by contradiction, will deny. The 
framework is complex, but the political 
entity is single. And here the question 
arises as to what we are in other respects ; 
that is to say, whether we have properly 
one government or thirty, as regards those 
points of jurisdiction which have not been 
made over to the central economy, but are 
left where they were of old (under the 
confederacy) for local management. The 
answer would of course depend upon the 
bearing in which the question is put. In 
reference to the particular objects of the 
local jurisdictions, we naturally say there 
are thirty governments, And indeed, for 
special county purposes, township pur- 
poses, city and village purposes, there are 
as many governments as there are political 
corporations for conducting the detailed 
business of the people’s affairs, But in- 
stead of looking microscopically inwards, 
let us turn our eyes upon the circumfer- 
ence of things, and contemplate the broad 
area of the country as a whole. Can we 
say in that view, that we have a score and 
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ten governments for ends of internal ad- 
ministration ; or is it better theory to say, 
the government is one even for those ends, 
the States being thus far unconsolidated 
parts of the union system, just as the 
union corporations, as to what concerns 
their special walks of privilege and power, 
are unconsolidated parts of the States ? 
Surely there ought to be no controversy 
on this point. Does the discretion vested 
in a board of supervisors make them a 
government, absolutely speaking, apart 
from the constitution of the State they 
live in? And why not? Because that 
constitution recognizes the organic arrange- 
ments of the counties as auxiliary to its 
own design; wheels within wheels of its 
own mechanism indeed, though not ap- 
parently connected with its larger and more 
conspicuous movements. 'T he states and 
the counties are one. They do not exer- 
cise identically one authority in the matter 
of direct administration, but there is a per- 
fect harmony of action between them, a 
perfect coincidence of aims, so far as the 
county policy goes, although the State 
looks further, and with a wider field of 
vision. So in the economy of the federal 
system; the States, even as regards their 
reserved powers, are but a sort of counties 
on a vast scale of magnitude, holding these 
powers in subordination to the general 
scope and purpose of the union govern- 
ment, as designing the welfare of the re- 
public at large, and thus of all the states, 
counties, townships in particular, that com- 
pose it. The States are recognized by that 
government as standing in this relation to 
it. Union government would not be what 
the phrase imports if they were not. It 
was never intended to merge them alto- 
gether. Far from it. Their nationality, 
and the powers it especially rested on, 
were merged. But there was infinite mo- 
ment in preserving their home agency un- 
touched. This agency was wanted for 
conservative purposes. ‘That was one 
great object. It was wanted also for the 
direct convenience and utility of its ap- 
plication to the details of administrative 
business throughout the country. The 
framers of the system looked to these de- 
tails; and what so hopeful a provision 
could they make for having them every- 


where duly dispatched, as by leaving the 
State organizat ions, already in charge of 








that duty, to continue their functions? The 
jurisdiction of the States, in all matters of 
domestic concern to their inhabitants, was 
accordingly preserved under the new or- 
der of things, and has ever been regarded 
as an essential feature of that order. 

It may be from a vague misconception 
of this circumstance that some _ well- 
meaning persons have allowed themselves 
to be imposed upon by the pretense, 
which men of another stamp are inces- 
santly putting forward, that the govern- 
ment of the country is still what it was 
at first, “‘a confederacy.” They seem to 
think that because the State organisms 
are not laid aside, it is plausible to regard 
the States as only brought into joint 
action in the federal system. And they 
employ a language corresponding with 
this error. Have they considered how 
far the argument would carry them? 
Would not “the very same kind of logic 
make each particular State by itself a con- 
federacy ? nay, each county, too? For 
not only the organisms of the counties are 
preserved entire in the State systems, but 
those of the townships also have an in- 
tegrity and a life of their own in the 
county systems. 

Besides, how can the notion of “ a con- 
federacy” be indulged in reference to the 
general governme nt, without the com- 
panion whim of a parcel of independent 
State sovereigntics figuring as high con- 
tracting parties to the league? Accord- 
ingly, this whim is rife in ce rtain places, 
and heads of senatorial dignity are turned 
with it. The position is, ‘that the States 
are yet sovereign in absolute phrase. <A 
position depending mainly, I should think, 
upon the analogy of that proverb of mu- 
= heraldry, “Once an alderman, al- 

ways such.” ‘ Ours,” they say, “is a 
confederacy of sovereign States!” As 
lately as last winter, in a grave written 
address of certain members of Congress 
to the good people of the South upon a 
peculiarly Southern topic,* it was called 
“a government in which not individuals, 
but States, as distinct sovereignties, are the 
constituents.” I do not ask, it would not 
be courteous to ask, after the health of 
these gentlemen’s understandings. We 





* Commonly called Mr. Calhoun’s Address 
upon the subject of slavery extension. 
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must take for granted that they are as 
usual in that respect. And they are 
serious, too; they mean what they say. 
Let me appeal, however, from their reason 
as sectional politicians to their reason as 
men; from their judgment as persons bred 
and schooled in the assertion of a par- 
ticular dogma, to their judgment as men 
of mind and character, on the indisputable 
facts of the case. If the States are 
sovereign, as they were at first, they can, 
of course, do the same things; for sover- 
eignty is power—national power. And 
so the question is, can they do the same 
things? To give an instance or two: Can 
they make war, raise and support armies, 
equip and send out fleets? Can they hold 
diplomatic relations, commission or receive 
ambassadors, negotiate treaties? Can they 
coin money, emit bills of credit, or make 
their own scrip a lawful tender for the 
payment of debts? Can they regulate 
commerce, even among themselves? Can 
they fix the terms on which a single 
foreigner shall be admitted to citizenship ? 
Can they exclude from that privilege a 
foreigner who has been admitted to it by 
Union laws? All these (to borrew a 
forensic term) are droits of sovereignty, 
of nationality. Do the States possess 
them? Is there a power of any kind 
belonging to the category of things at 
once national and sovereign, of which the 
States can severally say, It is mine ? 

But, it seems, a thing may continue to 
subsist in gross, when all the ingredients 
necessary to compose it are gone. The 
sovereignty prattle is still heard, and in 
high places. ‘There was a very singular 
specimen of it not long since at Washing- 
ton. A venerable father from “the sunny 
South” rose suddenly to order in the 
federal Senate, because another senator 
had spoken of one of these territorial sub- 
governments with a less awful deference 
than was thought due to the majesty of 
“‘@ sovereign State!” Such was the pre- 
cise form of this interposition. And what 
is alike creditable to the decorous manners 
and to the nerves of the honorable cham- 
pion of the “distinct sovereignties,” he 
kept his countenance ! 

These gentlemen will have it, moreover, 
that the States (and not the people) are 
to be regarded as “the constituents” of 
the general government, and so the parties 





represented by its officers. I suppose they 
mean, by this, that the Constitution of 
1787 was really the work of the States 
in their capacity of bodies politic. A 
proposition just as fair to assert, as it 
would be to say that the present constitu 
tion of New York was formed by the 
counties of that State in a similar capa- 
city ; but not nearly so fair or colorable as 
it would be to affirm that the counties, or 
yet smaller districts, of the several States 
of the Union were the constituent authori- 
ties from whence that Union arose, foras- 
much as the final ratification of the union 
deed was there consummated. ‘There is 
no limit to the extravagance of sectional 
politics. When men are already committed 
in character to the absurdity of “ nullifica- 
tion,” upon principle, it might even be 
unkind to censure harshly their proceeding 
to other cognate absurdities, and thus 
relieving the pressure of one shame upon 
their minds by the concurrent pressure of 
several. Perhaps I judge them harshly ; 
but I confess I think there are some truths 
which no man is at liberty to question, or 
to claim charitable construction of his con- 
duct in the matter if he does. The federal 
system is a government, and not a con- 
federacy or “ league of friendship.” This 
is one of those truths. It is a govern- 
ment established by the people, as its own 
caption declares, and as the historical fact 
of its ultimate adoption shows conclusively. 
This is another. So far as the federal 
jurisdiction goes, it is supreme ; and, being 
supreme, it merges that of the States by 
a consolidated union, leaving them not 
only not sovereign as they were at first, 
but no longer capable of being parties to 
a confederacy, and for the very reason— 
that their sovereignty, their nationality, 
their capacity of independent intercourse 
with the nations of the earth, and with 
each other even, is gone. ‘This is a third 
truth, which no decent critic of our polity 
can expect indulgence for a cavil upon. 
Does not Blackstone tell us (and we knew 
it just as well before) that “the very 
notion” of a superior authority anywhere 
“destroys the idea of sovereignty’’ in the 
inferior ?* Apply this to the relation of 
the federal and State jurisdictions in re- 
gard to national affairs. Does it not show, 
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thus far, a union of consolidation? And 
a State which has not the larger and 
loftier kind of sovereignty that denotes 
relative independence is not a nation, not 
a sovereign State.* Courtesy of speech 
may keep up the flattery of an old title, 
but the language of facts and principles 
has no palaver. 

The only question that admits of debate 
in this connection, respects the powers 
reserved to the States for the management 
of their internal affairs. 

And here, undoubtedly, the government 
is one, not of consolidated union, but of 
combined agencies ; and these agencies are 
independent of each other, independent 
mainly of the central authority itself. The 
tree is now no longer a naked stem; it is 
a trunk with many branches. As far as 
concerns the strictly national powers, it is 
still a homogeneous body, undivided, un- 
marked with a seam. ‘The branches are 
the territorial departments. These part 
off at the precise point where nationality 
ceases and home life begins. What they 


are good for, and to what end they are 
preserved and employed, is thus apparent. 


At the same time, the jurisdiction of 
the departments is mostly sovereign, for it 
is without appeal. But it is not of the 
kind regarded by writers upon public law 
as Slate sovereignty. All power without 
appeal is sovereign. ‘The Common Coun- 
cil of New York have a large measure of 
such power, and it is as truly sovereign 
as any that the. State government at 
Albany wields. In that case, as in this, 
there is no appeal, no higher jurisdiction 
to control or meddle. A board of super- 
visors has sovereign power; a colonel of 
militia has it; a parent has it. But to 
make a sovereign Slate, nationality, as well 
as sovereignty of power, is necessary. The 
government must have an external aspect ; 
it must look abroad as well as at home, 
and be capable of free discretionary inter- 
course with other governments, It requires 
an unstinted, unmeasured plenitude of na- 
tional power to make a sovereign State. 

Admitting, therefore, that the States of 
the Republic had once this character, yet, 
if they lost it by the act of union, how 
are they now to be regarded as “ con- 
stituents” of the federal government ?— 





* Vattel, 16, 32, 234. 
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how continue to sustain a relation of pa- 
ternity to a system of which they have 
become mere members for a subordinate 
purpose ? 

But there is another style of constitu- 
ency that is also made much of in certain 
quarters. It is said the States are the 
true patrons of the general government, 
having, in one way or another, the appoint- 
ment of its officers, who are thereupon 
claimed as virtual representatives of these 
sovereign bodies politic. And the color- 
able circumstance that federal senators are 
advanced to their places by the votes of 
the local legislatures, has led judicious 
minds into a partial acquiescence in these 
visionary conceits. Let us see where the 
truth lies. 

In the first place, the State legislatures 
are not identically the States; not a jot 
more so than the governors are, or even 
the judges. To see the States in their 
organic capacity, we must look at their 
entire organism—legislative, executive, ju- 
dicial. Do we see the whole government 
of the Union in Congress? Has the 
President no necessary part in that gov- 
ernment? It takes the complete agency 
corps of the Constitution to show the 
country’s corporate existence ; the complete 
forms of ordinary government procedure to 
utter its voice. So that an appointment 
by two legislative chambers is no more 
the act of an organic State than it 
would be if performed by one chamber, 
by the governor alone, or by the su- 
preme court. 

But, in the second place, the power 
exercised in such an appointment is nol 
State power. It has no natural connec- 
tion with State ofiicers of any name or 
grade. The agency is delegated by the 
federal Constitution. The States have it 
not in their own right. The people of the 
States, respectively, could not confer it if 
they would. We have not been called to 
witness the folly of an effort of the kind. 
As, therefore, it is neither the State gov- 
ernments, in their entirety, that make the 
appointments here referred to, nor State 
power that is exercised in making them, 
the States are in no respect the constitu- 
ents even of federal senators, much less of 
other functionaries in the federal system, 
whose election is by other agencies, or by 
the people directly. 
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I am well aware of the existence of a 
loose form of speech, used with much 
freedom by unthinking persons, and some- 
times in accommodation to their under- 
standings, by men of eminence and dis- 
tinction, to the effect that officers of 
government are the representatives of the 
districts or bodies in particular to which 
they owe their elevation. Thus, the city 
of New York is said to have so many rep- 
resentatives in Congress, and if one of 
them should die during his term, the city 
would, till a new election, be regarded as 
but partially represented. It was a great 
tenet of freedom in colonial times, “that 
unless we were represented in parliament, 
(that is, had members of our own choice 
there,) we could not be taxed by English 
law. General Hamilton himself, in the 
ninth “ Federalist,” speaks of the States 
being allowed by the Constitution “ a@ di- 
rect representation in the Senate” of the 
Union. Nay, we have similar language 
in yet higher records. ‘No State,” say 
the old articles of confederation, ‘shall be 
represented in Congress by less than two 
nor more than seven members.” ‘This 
was in 1778, when the States as such 
were truly represented by their delegates 
in Congress ; for as yet the representa- 
tive character of federal officers was sim- 
ply diplomatic, and had nothing to do 
with the people, which explains the 
casualty of General Hamilton’s writing in 
the manner above mentioned, that is, ac- 
cording to the idiom of the time, though in 
reference to the new Constitution which he 
was recommending for adoption, and of 
which one of the grand advantages was to 
be, that it would bring about a changei in the 
principle of federal ‘Tepresentation—mak- 
ing it popular, and putting an end entirely 
to its local bearing. Little wonder that 
an idiom thus honored should have been 
afterwards used, as it has from time to 
time been, in a way no longer strictly jus- 
tified by facts ; as, for instance, in a con- 
stitutional amendment in Massachusetts, 
as late as 1837, it is said, “ any town hav- 
ing less than three hundred ratable polls 
shall be represented thus,” &c.; and again, 
in 1838, it was declared in the present 
constitution of Pennsylvania, ‘“ that no 
new county should be entitled to a sepa- 
rate representation until,” &c.; as if towns 
and counties were ever the peculiar ob- 





jects of representation to their own dele- 
gates in the State governments. 

I say this form of speech is historical. 
It began to be used before the federal 
Constitution was adopted, and the fact 
that it has been common since, is thus 
partially explained. 

But there is a further explanation. 
Every person chosen to an office is the 
delegate, the choice, the man of his im- 
mediate constituents. They feel as if they 
had a kind of special property in him ; 
and as delegates and representatives are 
mere synonyms in vulgar parlance, the 
delegate of a county is the county repre- 
sentative, and the senators sent to Con- 
gress by the legislature of a State are 
regarded and currently spoken of as State 
senators. The ordinary meaning of such 
expressions is true; for the refined and 
important principle of government repre- 
sentation is no part of that meaning; nor 
is the principle in question probably un- 
derstood with any approach to accuracy 
by one in twenty of the prattlers who thus 
seem to talk about it, while in fact they 
only talk about their delegate, their mem- 
ber, and the like, by way of personal 
designation. 

Be this, however, as it may, the officers, 
whether of the Union or the States, 
represent, in philosophical truth of rela- 
tionship, just those for whom they act. A 
foreign envoy represents his government; 
not the President and Senate who appoint 
him, but his government at large. He is 
a diplomatic “representative. A member 
of Congress represents the people ; not 
this or that petty district, or State legis- 
lature, but the people at large. This is 
government representation ; a novelty of 
modern times, of which the ancients had 
no adequate conception. May our own 
country grow in knowledge on the sub- 
ject ! 

Unfortunately, words without knowl- 
edge are too rife among us. The misera- 
ble quillet of State constituency is an 
instance. And this is only one of a sister- 
hood of quillets which it seems the li- 
cense of a certain style of political harlotry 
can never let alone. ‘The doctrine of 
“confederacy,” the doctrine of “ distinct 
sovereignties,” the doctrine that the States 
are “‘the constituents” of all things, the 
doctrine of “the right of instruction” for 
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invading the liberty of public men, the 
doctrine of free sectional arbitrament as to 
the obligation of federal laws—all these 
are children of one family and go together ; 
and the seeming design of the encourage- 
ment bestowed — upon ‘them is to enfeeble 
the Union, and to make its authority con- 
temptible, so that when the day of seces- 
sion comes, it may neither be a task nor a 
crime to cut loose from it. 

1 trust it has been made sufficiently 
evident that these wild thoughts are 
groundless. But even though it were ad- 
mitte d that the general government is of 
State origin, and has also its living organi- 
zation from the same source, how could it 
follow from such premises that the officers 
of that government represent the States, 
or are in any way amenable lo their visita- 
tion and control ? 

Try it. The actual frame of the gov- 
ernment is a given fact. Is any such pre- 
rogative of visitalion reserred by it to the 
local jurisdictions? No pretense of that. 
What matters it then to the question in 
hand, whether this given fact is of one 


origin or another, or whether the func- 


tionaries it provides for are appointed 
by legislative houses, by district voting, 
or by general ticket? Can the essential 
import of the fact be made dependent on 
these formal circumstances ? 

One thing is certain; if the Constitution 
was not made by the people, it was at 
least made for them; they are in every 
view the intended beneficiaries of the sys- 
tem. No man doubts it. Of course the 
relation of duty and responsibility into 
which the administrators of the govern- 
ment are brought by their official trust, is 
a relation of duty and responsibility ¢o the 
people only. The States, as such, have 
no concern in it; and if this be so, the in- 
ference is inevitable that those adminis- 
trators represent the people, and them only. 
Duty and representation are always 
of one bearing, and go hand-in-hand. 
There can be no exception to the rule. 
Whom, for all beneficial purposes, does 
every private trustee represent? And 
whether his duty have been cast upon him 
by the act of a living grantor, by a dead 
man’s will, by a surrogate’ s letter, or the 
decretal order of an equity court, is no- 
thing to the purpose. He represents, 
beneficially, the parties he acts for, and it 
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is exclusively to them that the visitatorial 
power belongs of calling him to account. 


It is true, our federal senators have 
their appointments from the State le gis- 
latures. But they are not the servants of 
those legislatures, any more than mem- 
bers of ‘the lower house of Congress are 
servants of the particular local “districts 
that elect them. The rule of service and 
of representation is not settled by forms of 
constituency ; it has absolutely nothing to 
do with them. Members of Congress 
have as broad a field of duty as the ‘chief 
magistrate himself; their representative 
character is as large as his. How be- 
littling to hold them up as tools of the 
particular district electors. On that prin- 
ciple, the federal judges would be tools of 
the President and Senate; federal sena- 
tors tools, not of the States, but of their 
respective legislative houses; and even 
the President, instead of serving and 
representing a great people, would be a 
servant of servants, the creature and the 
slave of a packed electoral board, them- 
selves in turn creatures and slaves of ter- 
ritorial electors. Forms of appointment 
vary continually all over the country. 
Does the rule of representation vary with 
them? Sometimes the immediate ‘“ con- 
stituents” are the people; sometimes the 
two houses of a legislature; sometimes 
one house, on the nomination of another; 
sometimes one or both, upon the govern- 
or’s nomination ; sometimes the governor 
and a special council ; sometimes he alone. 
Does the representative weathercock play 
in all these winds ? 

It is both natural and fit that federal 
officers, coming from particular places, 
whose interests they are well acquainted 
with, should keep those interests in mind, 
and act as conduits of intelligence to con- 
vey the knowledge of them, as occasion 
calls, to the council-board of national de- 
liberation and business. This is the way 
to put every subject in full light before 
the government, and thus to secure the 
benefit of a rule of representation that 
binds all the great agencies of public life 
to labor for the country as a whole, and 
as a whole to treat its parts according to 
their relative value in the general scale. 
Partiality, whether personal or territorial, 
is a crime against that rule. The people 
at large are the proprietaries of the sys- 
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tem. 
tors. 

I conclude, finally, that the results of 
the argument may be recapitulated thus— 

1. That the polity instituted by the 
transaction of ’87 was a true government, 
having direct coercive authority over in- 
dividuals. 

2. That the powers of this government 
were chiefly of the kind called national, 
and the Constitution was, in that respect, 
a consolidated union of the particular 
States. 

3. That as to matters of local policy 
and order, the separate organism of the 
States was fully preserved and adopted, 
with their appropriate powers and laws, 
unqualified, untouched, save in a few 
particulars of necessary limitation. 

4. That alike in the federal and State 
economies, though various modes of ap- 
pointment were resorted to for filling dif- 
ferent offices, the trusts of those offices were 
entirely popular, the rule of representation 
and accountability entirely popular. 

Thus the broad outline structure of the 
government is fairly before us; and the 
inquiry whether it has been framed with 
proper strengta and constitutional energy 
to fulfil the hopes of its founders and the 
country, returns upon our notice. 

Of the entire system, federal and local 
combined, it must be safe to say, that it 
had power enough for every purpose, 
since the Union and the States together 
formed a perfect nation, both for outward 
and internal action, to the last tittle of na- 
tional competency. And after sixty years 
of trial, no discovery has been made of 
anything desirable to be done by public 
authority, which there has not been pub- 
lic authority somewhere adequate to do. 

But when we come to look at the re- 
lation of the head government to the mem- 
bers, and to weigh the central against the 
scattered powers of the system, the sub- 
ject takes a delicate aspect and is harder 
to deal with. Nor is it important to at- 
tempt exactness here, forasmuch as the 
numerous innovations that have been al- 
ready made in the State constitutions 
under the question of the original suffi- 
ciency or insufliciency of federal strength 
as compared with those constitutions, is a 
matter purely speculative and conjectural. 
The relative condition of the general and 
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special economies changes of course with 
every change made in either. That they 
were well balanced at the first is highly 
probable. But how they might have 
worked together under that arrangement, 
had it been left undisturbed, is now an 
inscrutable problem. 

In fact the subject here resolves itself 
into a new topic, and we pass insensibly 
from the quantum to the jurisdictional 
distribution of government power ; a topic 
of great magnitude, but fortunately in- 
volving small difference of opinion among 
intelligent men, and therefore easily dis- 
patched. 

This distribution,.as made by our pri- 
mary lawgivers (and still substantially 
adhered to by the country) was partly 
functionary, partly territorial. 

In point of function it divided power 
into three branches ; legislative, political- 
executive and judicial ; each to be kept as 
distinctly vested as possible from the rest. 
The early State constitutions insisted great- 
ly on this; a great deal more than had 
been done before in any known govern- 
ment economy. The principle was im- 
portant as inducing a very useful division 
of administrative labor; and it was doubly 
important in a conservative point of view, 
to keep power advised of its own legiti- 
mate pathway, to facilitate the popular 
inspection of it, to keep it from accumula- 
ting unduly in particular hands, to check 
it, guard it, hem it in, and make the ma- 
nceuvres of ambition different. The legis- 
lature were neither to interpret nor enforce 
the laws; the President, neither to make 
nor interpret them; the judges, to inter- 
pret only, and apply. And what, in this 
respect, the federal government was in 
large portrait, the State governments were 
the same in miniature. Power was to be 
separated everywhere into its elements ; 
thus avoiding the dangerous ferment of 
compounded masses. In legislation, it is 
true, a qualified veto was reserved to the 
chief magistrate, not that he might mix 
himself up at pleasure with the business 
of the legislative houses; not that he 
might undertake to forestall their action by 
lecturing messages, and then send every 
bill back that did not suit his fancy or his 
partisan feelings. On the contrary, it was 
every way an extraordinary power, and 
was only to be used upon occasions equally 
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extraordinary. Necessity must constrain 
the use of it; or otherwise it must lie 
dormant as the crown veto has done in 
England for the last hundred years and 
more. And though, in reference to the 
treaty laws and relations of the country, 
the federal President and Senate are 
placed in a peculiar attitude, which seems 
in one view inconsistent with the general 
jurisdictional policy of the system, there 
are reasons that at once explain the 
anomaly, and show it to be harmless. 
The President is the organ of communica- 
tion with foreign governments, and is 
always to be regarded as best informed of 
what is proper to be done with them. This 
explains the anomaly of his participation in 
the treaty-making power. And then the 
foreign bearing of that power places it be- 
yond the verge of ordinary ambition, and 
shows his concern in it to be one from 
which there is consequently nothing to 
fear. 

Territorial jurisdiction is the next relief 
principle that has been resorted to in the 
matter of an otherwise too crowded and 
confused central authority. It is a kind 
of safety-valve to the federal boiler; a 
thing not new in our system, but made 
use of in it to an extent of which there is 
no other known example ; nor can the ad- 
vantages of the principle, applied as we 
apply it, be easily overrated. It is un- 
doubtedly to us a life principle. Other 
countries know nothing practically of its 
American utility. England has her shires 
and townships, but no larger subdivisions. 
And being territorially a small country, 
the arrangement may be adequate to her 
occasions, especially as her government, 
from its very nature, can bear, and pro- 
bably requires, a more centralizing ten- 
dency of things than would be safe with 
us. Our policy is different. We are 
jealous of centralized power. “Divide 
and conquer,” is a good military maxim. 
“Divide and render harmless,” is a fair 
version of it in this connection. To the 
small districts common to us and Eng- 
land for the dispatch of small affairs, we 
have added Siates—a name elsewhere 
equivalent to nations—covering areas, 
in our case, over which national sover- 
eigns might be proud to reign. These 
States, indeed, are vested with immense 
masses of sovereign power in the way 











of local jurisdictions ; superintending the 
minor corporations of the counties, town- 
ships, cities, villages, within their respec- 
tive borders, and administrating other and 
larger interests of untold variety that want 
aids beyond the ability of those corpora- 
tions to furnish. With the number thirty 
for a multiplier, and the entire business of 
a’ State for the multiplicand, we might 
contrive to form an estimate of the relief 
afforded by all our local jurisdictions to 
the head government of the country. 
Without some regular process of inquiry 
the thing is inconceivable. 

And let it be borne in mind, business 
done is an exponent of power; and in pro- 
portion as that is drawn off from the 
centre so is this, and with it the food that 
ambition feeds upon, or at least hungers 
after and is stimulated by. The federal 
government has thus a clean council-board 
for the transaction of its own peculiar af- 
fairs, that concern the nation at large. 
For petty demagogues, instead of one 
centre of gathering we have thirty. And 
these wretched creatures are near enough 
to the people to be seen and watched ; 
while the more dangerous sharks of deep 
water can also be the better observed, 
even at the distance of Washington, from 
the circumstance that the small fry are 
scattered, and the monsters show at full 
length. At any rate, the distribution of 
power and business here referred to is 
real; and it constitutes one of the most 
remarkable, most characteristic, most mo- 
mentous features of our general frame- 
work. 

The relative dignity of the State gov- 
ernments, as compared with the Union, is 
an idle question, which some political 
idlers have occasionally mooted. A con- 
test of pride between the human body 
and its members were about as reason- 
able. 

But the difference of scope and office 
between the federal and state systems is 
too plain to go unnoticed. Let not the 
truth of the matter of fact be deemed an 
offense. The general government is in 
absolute terms a sovereign State ; it has 
national power. This is no longer predi- 
cable of the local organizations. The 
officers of that government act for and 
represent the whole people of the republic ; 
while those of the State systems serve and 
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represent the people of their respective 
States only. The laws of the two econo- 
mies differ in like manner. They differ 
also in settled declarative rank; for the 
Constitution, treaties and statutes of the 
United States are, upon the very highest 
evidence, the supreme laws of the land. 
In which respect the laws of the States 
must be subordinate. Mr. Jefferson re- 
garded the States themselvesas ‘“ subordi- 
nate governments,” and so called them.* 

I am not in the habit of consulting this 
gentleman’s political philosophy, but his 
views upon the present point are too dis- 
tinctly stated in some of his letters to leave 
me an apology for passing them by en- 
tirely. “ We should marshal our govern- 
ment,” he says in one of these letters, 
‘into Ist, the general federal republic, for 
concerns foreign and federal; 2d, that of 
the States, for whut relates io us own 
citizens exclusively; 3d, the county re- 
publics, for the duties and concerns of the 
counties ; and 4th, the ward republics, for 
the small and yet numerous and interesting 
concerns of the neighborhood.”+ Accord- 
ing to him, the question of subordination 
is quite unembarrassed. Let the States 
enjoy their powers to the uttermost ; but let 
not their politicians be foolish on the sub- 
ject. 

A good deal depends upon the rule of 
construction to be applied to the special 
grants of power by which the officers of 
the federal economy have been endowed. 
Some will have it that they must be taken 
strictly. This, however, is a compara- 
tively modern notion, and of party origin. 
The founders and their immediate suc- 
cessors thought otherwise. It is true, the 
powers not granted are retained by the 
people. And there needed no record of 
the fact to show it. But how does that 
affect the meaning of the actual grants ? 
And why are these to be narrowed down 
to limits less than a fair liberal criticism 
would assign to them? Is it because the 
people are the grantors? Nay, but for 
whose benefit? Admit the people have 
raised the trusts of all federal officers ; 





* 2 Writ. 442. 

+ Ihave lost my reference for this passage, 
and have not the book at hand. The words are 
taken from the published writings of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. 





have they not done it for their own ad. 
vantage exclusively? And so to every 
beneficial purpose, they are grantees also 
And then the supposed reason, on th 
one hand, for interpreting their grants 
with rigor, is counterbalanced by a reason 
of equal force on the other, for a liberal 
and generous construction of them, to the 
end that the people’s settlement thus made 
upon themselves, (the language is profes- 
sional but descriptive and true,) may not 
be disappointed. The principle is one of 
equitable common law. And it is the 
principle which ought to govern in the 
case. Take an instance; as whether the 
general government, under a power 
granted in broad terms for regulating 
commerce, can by implication set up a 
banking institution. A very rigid con- 
struction might bar the means, however 
desirable the end ; whereas, a liberal one 
implies the power of the means for the 
end’s sake. And so of other particulars. 
Ought not powers granted by the people 
in trust for a service of their own interests, 
to be made the most of that the terms of 
grant allow, for the advancement of those 
interests? Common sense answers yes 
The common law answers yes. And this, 
in the pure virgin period of our politics, 
was the acknowledged rule of the govern 
ment. 

In a word, the government was then 
regarded not only as a whole with sepa- 
rately organized parts, but a whole of 
which the general and particular econo- 
mies were in harmony with each other ; 
being alike popular in design, alike enti- 
tled to respect and favor in the construc- 
tion of the powers assigned to them. The 
days of feud in the political family of head 
and members, had not yet come; the 
days of stinting rigor towards the powers of 
the head, and of comparative indulgence to 
those of the members, were not foreseen, 
were not expected to come. ‘The federal 
jurisdiction was indeed limited in extent. 
because the interior administration of the 
country was in great measure withheld 
from it; and so was the jurisdiction of 
the States limited, because the entirety of 
“foreign and federal” affairs (to use a 
phrase of Mr. Jefferson’s) was placed be- 
yond its reach; but neither the one juris- 
diction nor the other was the less esteem- 
ed for its limit’s sake, nor were these lim- 
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its straitened at all, on either hand, by 
narrow-minded jealousy or fear. Every- 
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£500, half freehold, and a professor of 
the Protestant religion; that senators 


where the object in view was public, pop- | (who must be thirty years of age) should 


ular, beneficial. Everywhere the rule of in- 
terpretation was liberalized by that object. 

As, therefore, the agencies of public 
life were not to be (hroftled, in order to 
keeping them out of mischief, we may 
now advance a step further and inquire as 
to the measures actually resoried to for 
securing that end. 

And here we approach those smaller 
details of the system which, however ma- 
terial to the plan and policy of its found- 
ers, and however anxiously adjusted by 
them in the first instance, have either 
been looked upon by later lawgivers as 
too insignificant for a question, when the 
spirit of meddling was abroad, or too 
clearly amiss to leave that spirit unpro- 
voked ; for they have been the chief sub- 
ject of what are termed our modern con- 
stitutional reforms. 

They belong mainly, it will be seen, to the 
state economies, (of which at the time the 
Union was formed there were thirteen, ) and 
relate, first, to the character and circumstan- 
ces by which it was supposed that candi- 
dates for office ought to be distinguished ; 
secondly, to the mode of appointment deem- 
ed most likely to secure a fair result ;_ third- 
ly, to the qualifications of electors where the 
election was popular; fourthly, to the 
term and tenure of office when attained ; 
and lastly, to some further means of 

safety, calculated either to fortify the per- 

sonal virtue and fidelity of the functionary 
in the execution of his trust, or to guard 
against evil from his misconduct in it. 

Two of the primary States (Connecticut 
and Rhode Island) having continued to 
act under their colonial charter until long 
after the final settlement of cur national 
polity, the evidence of what the sentiment 
of the country was in general, wpon mat- 
ters of conservative policy-such as are 
here referred to, must be taken from the 
early constitutions of the other eleven. 

1. I begin with the conditions of eligi- 
bility to the higher stations of the State 
governments as shown by that evidence. 

The first regular constitution of New 
Hampshire, (adopted in 1783,) required 
that the governor, to be properly eligible 
as such, should be an inhabitant of seven 
years’ standing, possessed of an estate of 





also be inhabitants of seven years’ stand- 
ing, have freeholds of £200 value, and be 
of the Protestant religion; and that 24 
resentatives in the lower house of the le - 
islature, should be residents of two years’ 
standing, have property equal to £100 in 
value, half freehold, and profess the same 
religion. 

By the constitution of Massachusetts 
(1780) the governor was required to have 
a seven years’ residence, and a freehold of 
£1000; a senator’s residence must be 
tive years at least, with a freehold of 
£300, or a personal estate of £600; a 
representative in the Assembly, with one 
year’s residence, must have a freehold of 
£100, or a £200 taxable estate of some 
kind ; and governor, senator, and repre- 
sentative must all make oath that they 
were believers in Christianity. 

The constitution of New York (1777) 


_ required the governor to be of three years’ 





residence, and ‘“‘a wise and discreet free- 
holder ;”” the senators were also to be 
“freeholders chosen out of the body of 
the freeholders.” Nothing special as to 
the other house. 

In New Jersey, by the constitution of 
1776, the Senate (then called “the Legis- 
lative Council’) was to consist of persons 
who had been for one year residents, 
“and worth at least £1000 proclamation 
money ;” members of Assembly with the 
same length of residence, must be “ worth 
£500 proclamation money.” 

In Pennsylvania (1776) it was provided 
that members of Assembly should be men 
who had resided in their respective coun- 
ties for two years, and that they should 
make oath to their belief in God’s govern- 
ment, and in the divine authenticity of the 
Holy Scriptures. No similar provision as 
to other branches of the government, and 
no property qualification beyond that of 
having paid taxes. There was, however, 
to be in this State a Council of Censors, 
chosen every seven years, to inquire 
whether the Constitution had been violated, 
and whether either the legislative or ex- 
ecutive branch of the government had 
been guilty of usurpation; with power 


also, if need be, to call a convention for 
reform, 
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By the constitution of Delaware (1776) 
the Senate and Assembly were to consist 
of freeholders, and both they and the 
governor (indeed, all persons admitted to 
public trusts) were to subscribe a_pro- 
fession of Christianity. 

The Maryland constitution (1776) pro- 
vided “that a person of wisdom, expe- 
rience, and virtue, should be chosen gov- 
ernor,” being twenty-five years of age, a 
resident of five years’ standing, ‘“ and hav- 
ing within the state real and personal 
property above the value of £5000, where- 
of at least £1000 to be real estate.” It 
provided further, that senators must be 
twenty-five years of age, three years re- 
sident, and possessing “real and personal 
property above the value of £1000; 
while delegates to the other house of the 
legislature were to be twenty-one years 
of age, one year resident, and with pro- 
perty to the amount of £500 each. There 
was an executive council besides of ‘ the 
most sensible, discreet, and experienced 
men,” twenty-five years old, three years 
resident, with freeholds of £1000 value; 
and all these various officers were to sub- 
scribe a declaration of Christianity. 

In Virginia (1776,) the Senate were 
required to be ‘resident freeholders” of 
the district, and of the age of twenty-five 
years. The other house of the legisla- 
ture must be freeholders of their respective 
counties. 

The constitution of North Carolina 
(1776) admitted none to be governor till 
he was thirty years old, five years re- 
sident, and had a freehold of £1000 value; 
no one to be a senator without one year’s 
residence and £300 freehold; nor any 
to be of the other house without a year’s 
residence and £100 freehold. 

In South Carolina (1778) the governor 
was required to be a resident of ten years’ 
standing, to have a freehold estate of 
£10,000, clear of debt, and to be a Pro- 
testant Christian ; his council were to be of 
like estate and religion, with five years’ resi- 
dence; senators must have freeholds of 
the value of £2000, with actual residence ; 
or, if non-residents, their freeholds must 
be £7000, and they must also be Protest- 
ant Christians ; but it was enough for re- 
presentatives in the Assembly, that they 
should be Protestants of three years’ re- 
sidence. 





By the constitution of Georgia (1777 
the governor was to have a residence of 
three years, and both houses of the legis- 
lature of at least one. The members of 
these houses were also required to be 
Protestant Christians, and owners of “two 
hundred and fifty acres of land” each, or 
property of some kind “ to the amount of 
£250.” 

Such were the views of the early pat- 
riots, as to the kind of men who were most 
likely to be fit for employments of the 
higher political grades. They did not think 
it safe to repose entirely on the unassisted 
discretion of the people in filling such em- 
ployments. The people would of course 
mean well, but they might act without a 
proper knowledge of the persons they 
were voting for, or might be misled. It 
was therefore deemed necessary to draw 
a line enclosing all the ground of prudent 
suffrage, as regarded the men to be voted 
for, and shutting out persons of immature 
age and inexperience, or who had not re- 
sided long enough in their respective 
neighborhoods to be generally known, or 
were destitute of the evidence that prop- 
erty gives, as well of personal virtue and 
intelligence, as of felt interest in the coun- 
try’s welfare and prosperity. Governors 
and senators, it was considered, should be 
at least from twenty-five to thirty years 
old, and should have been for some years 
established in the districts were they were 
candidates, so that every elector might be 
acquainted with their merits or demerits. 
Nearly all the States thought it advisable 
that candidates for office should also give 
a pledge of Christian faith, to show yet 
farther that they were trustworthy. And 
in the whole extent of the Union there was 
but a single State (Pennsylvania) that did 
not insist upon the security of a property 
qualification, before they would admit an 
individual of any name or character into 
the upper. provinces of the public service. 
For even Connecticut and Rhode Island 
are understood to have concurred in this 
rule, though under charter governments. 
Not that every governor, or every member 
of an executive council, was required in 
terms to be a man of property. These 
officers were in some cases appointed by 
the legislative houses; and it was then 
deemed sufficient to confine the express 
provision, as to property qualifications, to 
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those houses. In Pennsylvania, the pro- 
fession of Christianity, with the Board of 
Censors, seems to have been taken as a 
substitute for everything else. 

2. Concerning the patronage of State 
appointments, there has been from the 
first no difference of opinion in the coun- 
try with regard to legislative agents. ‘They 
have always been appointed by popular 
election. As to executive agents, (in the 
political department as distinguished 
from that of the courts,) there has not 
been the same unanimity; but in early 
times the appointment was for the most 
part devolved upon the legislative houses. 
This was done in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, and several 
other States, underthe primary constitu- 
tions. Which is the better way, so far as 
regards the well filling of the executive 
chair, is perhaps doubtful; but the people 
may think it a point of liberty to choose 
their own chief magistrate, as well as their 
law-makers, and no serious objection seems 
to be in the way. 

Next in order are the judges. Who 
shall appoint them? The early constitu- 
tions say, not the people, but the more 
prominent ministers of the political govern- 
ment whom the people elect, that is, the 
governor and senate, or the two legis- 
lative houses, with or without the gov- 
ernor’s concurrence. In New Hampshire 
the two houses did it under the first organ- 
izing act of 1776, and the governor and 
council under the constitution of 1783. 
In Massachusetts it was done by the 
governor, “by and with the advice and 
consent” of the executive council. In 
New York there was a specia] council of 
four senators, for the sole purpose of ex- 
ercising the appointing power, and judicial 
appointments were made by the governor, 
“by and with their advice and consent.” 
In New Jersey the two houses chose the 
judges; in Pennsylvania, the governor 
and council; in Delaware, the governor 
and assembly; in Maryland, the gover- 
nor and council; in Virginia, the two 
houses on joint ballot; in North Carolina, 
the same; in South Carolina, the same ; 
in Georgia, as I apprehend, (though the 
constitution is not explicit,) the same. 

Thus the notion of an election of judges 
by the people was unheard of. Judicial 


could form no just conception of them. 
At the same time the judicial office was 
not political in the vulgar sense of the 
term, and there was nothing to fear from 
it in the way of political mischief. Suf- 
ficient reasons, one would think, for placing 
so important a trust of patronage in the 
hands best capable of discharging it well. 
In like manner the great mass of inferior 
civil offices were also left by the people to 
be filled by persons in the government, 
more competent to the duty than them- 
selves.* Attorneys general, solicitors 
general, surveyors general, secretaries, 
treasurers, controllers, surrogates, justices 
of the peace, sheriffs, coroners, and a fry 
of others, all had their appointments at 
second-hand, from public agents of the 
people. It saved the people trouble, 
and it promoted their interests, without a 
particle of danger to liberty in any quar- 
ter. At any rate, such was the policy 
of those times. Indeed, not only civil 
functionaries were appointed in this man- 
ner, but general and field officers of 
militia likewise. 

The truth is, liberty has no concern 
in the matter, beyond the choice of the 
two legislative houses. To control the 
head is to control the body. Enough for 
the people at all events, to have both the 
legislature and the chief executive direct- 
ly dependent on their votes. 

3. But who of the great popular mass 
were to be personally the electors of the 
chief magistrate and the legislature ? 
for all could not be indiscriminately ad- 
mitted to that perilous function. Some 
were insane, and some were desperately 
wicked ; same would sell their votes, and 
some their country, if they could. Voting 
is an intelligent act, or ought to be; and 
it is a most responsible moral act. Ob- 
serve, it is of no value by itself to the 
performer. It gives him no pleasure; is 
not of the nature of property ; labor can- 
not take it for wages; hunger cannot feed 
upon it; wealth cannot lay it up in store- 





* “En Virginie,” says an old writer in a book 
of “ Researches” that lately fell under my obser- 
vation, “le peuple ne s'est Vp réservé d’autre 
election que celle du corps législatif; car il est 
persuade, et je crois avec raison, que la masse 
des habitans d'un grand état ne peut connaitre 
le merite particulier des personnes les plus 
propres a remplir les fonctions des differentes 





qualifications were peculiar. The people, 
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houses for future use. It is a naked act, 
which nothing but a constitution of gov- 
ernment can put in any man’s power, and 
of which the power cannot even come 
from thence but upon a@ trust that does 
not permit it to rest in the receiver as his 
own. He is, therefore, a trusted agent 
in the whole matter. He fills an office, 
which his country honors him with, not 
for his benefit in particular, but for hers in 
general, So that claims to the franchise 
are quite out of the question. And the 
pretense, so often and so childishly utter- 
ed during the progress of our history, 
that such and such a man was entitled to 
be a voter, or that he ought in justice to 
be one, though not /egally qualified, is 
strangely futile. 

Well, then, the fathers had a right to 
do as in their judgment the well-being 
of the country required. And acting on 
this principle, they gave the franchise of 
the polls, not to everybody, nor to the half, 
or even a fourth part, of the popular 
multitude, but only to persons answering 
a particular description, which it was 
hoped might include the best informed 
and most virtuous and independent por- 
tion of society, while it would shut out 
persons of a less enlightened or less reli- 
able character. 

‘There was some vanity in the arrange- 
ments of the different States upon the sub- 
ject. They were uniform in principle, 
however, with not more than one excep- 
tion that I know of, in a point of conse- 
quence. The age of competency for 
voting was fixed at twenty-one years. 
Not that younger persons might not often 
be possessed of the requisite knowledge 
and judgment for the purpose, but be- 
cause the majority of minors would not 
be likely to possess them, and a general 
rule was necessary. The condition of a 
short local residence was imposed, say 
from six to twelve months, Not that 
persons from beyond the county line 
would in all cases be deficient in intelli- 
gence and trustworthiness for the duty, 
but because it was thought best in gen- 
eral that they should know and be known 
in the neighborhood. And what is 
more remarkable, there was a further 
condition added, to the effect that every 
elector must have a siake in the country 


{and for the most part it must lie within , 


| though they had not paid taxes 





the county where he used his privilege) 
in the shape of property. Generally 
speaking, this stake must be a freehold, 
though the alternation of personal estate 
was deemed admissible in some places 
With the single exception, I believe, oi 
Pennsylvania, the whole Union was of one 
mind as to this characteristic circum- 
stance, of holding a property qualification 
indispensable. Even Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, under their colonial charters, 
conewred in it. The amounts specified 
were different in different places, and each 
State had its own form of words to ex- 
press the intent. I have not the New 
Hampshire constitution of 1783 now be- 
fore me. In Massachusetts, the rule was, 
“a freehold estate within the common- 
wealth, of the annual income of three 
pounds, or any estate of the value oi 
sixty pounds.” In New York, it was 
“‘a freehold of the value of twenty Ss 
within the county,” or a leasehold “ 

the yearly value “of forty shillings,” on 
vided the voter should ‘also “have beer 
rated and actually paid taxes to th 
State.” In New Jersey, “fifty pounds 
proclamation money” was to be tli 
measure of competency. In Pennsy)- 
vania, to have paid taxes was enough, 


| “ provided always that the sons of Sree- 


holders should be allowed to vote, al 
ow \UBbis 
was shaving close. By the constitution 
of Maryland it was declared, “ that every 
man having property in, a common inter- 
est with, and attachment to, the com- 
munity, ought to have a right of suf- 
frage ;” which right was thereupon given 
to actual residents, ‘‘ having freeholds o! 
five acres of land” in their respectiv: 
counties, or possessing ‘ property in the 
state above the value of thirty pounds,” 
connected with a county residence “ of 
one whole year next preceding the elec 
tion” in which they might claim a suf 
frage. Virginia is understood to hav. 
agreed in practice with the other States, 
but the constitution merely says the right 
of suffrage is “‘ to remain as at present,” 
and I have not found the law containing 
the particulars. In North Carolina, thi 
vote for senators depended on “a free 
hold of fifty acres of land,” while as to 
members of the other house no similai 
rule existed. Jn South Carolina, “every 
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free white man, who acknowledged tH 
being of a God, and believed in a future 
state of rewards and punishments,” and 
who also “had a freehold of at least fifty 
acres of land, or a town lot, and had been 
been legally seised and possessed of the 
same for six months previous to the elec- 
tion”? when he claimed bis franchise, 
“or had paid a tax the preceding year, or 
was taxable the present year, at least 
six months previous to such election, in a 
sum equal to the tax on fifty acres of 
land,” was held a duly qualified elector. 
And in Georgia, a man was such an elec- 
tor, who was of lawful age and had re- 
sided six months in the State, provided 
he was “ possessed, in his own right, of 
1en pounds value, and liable to pay tax in 
the State, or was of any mechanic trade.” 
Such are all the facts of the case in this 
aspect of it. 

Not only therefore was it deemed expe- 
dient to have men of property to represent 
the people of the States in their local gov- 
ernments, but even the electoral franchise 
was regarded unsafe in the hands of any 
but citizens of some little substance. And 
though the rule of looking to property 
qualifications for the safe vesting of this 
franchise, must of course have often shut 
out wise and meritorious persons from the 
trust it involved, that evil was supposed 
to be doubly compensated by the concur- 
rent good, of excluding a much greater num- 
ber of dependent, vagrant, profligate indi- 
viduals along with them. So at any rate the 
fathers judged ; and the matter was all im- 
portant. Beyond a question, the charac- 
ter of our electorships is vital to the coun- 
try’s hopes. There may be other things 
that are thus vital ; this is not the less so. 
Few communities upon earth are capable 
of self-government. Why? Because they 
have not the material for sound elector- 
ships. The grand secret lies here. And 
will it be doubted that there was in the 
early population of this country a very 
considerable mixture of corrupt ingre- 
dients? or that electoral corruption was 
as dangerous in America as elsewhere ? 
What alternative then but to vest the sove- 
reignty of the polls in the hands of the 
better sort if possible? I stay not now to 
vindicate the means employed for the pur- 
pose; but was not the purpose right? 
Nay more, was not the means, lewever 
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unreasonable in the eyes of later politicians, 
effectual to a good degree in matter of his- 
torical fact? 

4. The terms and tenures of official life, 
as settled by the first lawgivers, come 
next before us. It will be sufficient for 
the object in view, to consider the sub- 
ject in the three instances of governors, 
senators, and judges. Members of the 
lower house of the legislature hold almost 
universally for a single year only. 

By the ‘first regula ar constitution of New- 
Hampshire, the governor and senate were 
to be chosen annually, but judges were to 
hold their offices “ during good behavior.” 
In Massachusetts, just the same. In New 
York, the governor’s term was fixed at 
three years, that of senators at four, and 
the judicial tenure was by good behavior, 
determinable at the age of sixty years. 
In New Jersey, the governor and senate 
were to be annually chosen, and the term 
of the judges was to seven years. In 
Pennsylvania, the governor’s term was one 
year, senators were to hold for three 
years, and judges for seven. In Dela- 
ware, the governor's term was three years, 
that of senators three, and that of the 
judges during govd behavior. In Mary- 
land, the governor he'd for one year only, 
senators for five, and judges (as also the 
attorney general) during geod behavior. 
In Virginia, the governor was chosen for 
three years, the senate for one, and judges 
held for life or good behavior. In North 
Carolina, the terms of the governor and 
senators were one year only, those of the 
judges during good behavior. In South 
Carolina, the governor and both houses of 
the legislature were appointed biennially, 
the judges during good behavior. By the 
Georgia constitution, the governor and 


r senate were to hold for one year, but the 


tenure of the judicial office was not speci- 
fied in that instrument. In brief, three 
governors held for three years each, one 
for two, and the rest for one; there wae 
one senatorial term of five years, one of 
four, two of three, one of two, and six of 
but one; and of the eleven regularly 
formed States, eight put their judges upon 
a tenure of good behavior, two gave them 
terms of seven years, and as to the remain- 
ing one, the constitution is inexplicit. So 
that we may fairly say the sentiment of 
the countrv was divided between one and. 
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three years as regarded the proper term 
for a chief magistrate, between one and 
five years for the senatorial office, while in 
reference to judges it was nearly unani- 
mous in favor of life terms, with a tenure 
af good behavior. 

5. There is scarce room for further par- 
ticulars of the conservative policy of the 
fathers, in regard to public power and the 
dangers attending it. I will barely touch 

on a few. 

And first, religion—the pure principles 
of evangelical Christianity ; of which near 
all the primary States made striking recog- 
nition, and even insisted upon it, as a con- 
dition of eligibility to office, that their ser- 
vants in political life should do the same. 


The people required that evidence, along , 


with others, that the men they voted for 
were honest and would be faithful. Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, seven States of the regularly con- 
stituted eleven, were imperative in this, 
and others went close to the mark. Sects 
and establishments were out of the ques- 
tion. Christianity in general, the religion 
af the country’s morals, was the thing they 
wanted. The only doubt is, whether it 
was possible to make sure of the object in 
that way. 

Again, it was specially inserted in num- 
bers of those early constitutions, that per- 
sons selected to administer the govern- 
ment, must be “wise, virtfous, discreet” 
men, “men of experience,” the best that 


could be found. The same object was in | 


view here as before. And two things are, 
I think, implied: one, that of all safe- 
guards against abuse, the solid worth of 
those who were to have the power of com- 
amitting it, was most to be relied on; the 
other, that in taking such pains to bring 
men of great aeone fitness and compe- 
tency into public life, it was intended that 
they should use the power of their stations 
according to their own judgment and dis- 
cretion, undisturbed from any quarter. 
Persons of such eminent qualities could 
not be wanted for electoral tools. 

Thirdly, various oaths were also required 
to be taken by the officers of government ; 
especially, an oath of fidelity and an oath 
of allegiance to the State. To which in 
some cases was added, an oath of abjura- 
‘tion, not only as to Great Britain, but as 





8 “every other foreign power whatsoever, 
political or ecclesiastical.” 

I remark further, as not undeserving of 
notice, the negative fact that written bills 
of rights were not as common once as 
they are now. Massachusetts, Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware, Maryland, and North Car- 
olina (five out of thirteen) had them; the 
other eight had them not, and yet con- 
trived to get on as well as their neighbors, 
and to keep as clear probably of all man- 
ner of oppression. 

I mention also, in this connection, that 
momentous subject, the common law, the 
largest, most enduring, best bill of rights, 
that can possibly be imagined. It is the 
largest, because including all the rights 
that ever were enumerated in a written 
document, and a great many more; the 
most enduring, because incorporated with 
the intelligent moral sense of the people, 
and so living in their spiritual life; the 
best, because the best known, the most 
available, the truest to nature, and the 
readiest in practice. Would to heaven the 
people felt as they ought, the importance 
of the common law to their great interest, 
their liberty. Numbers of the primary 
constitutions put in strong language the 
right of all men to enjoy forever this por- 
tion of their civil economy. There were 
no prejudices against it in those days. On 
the contrary, it and liberty were regarded 
as twin beings; born together, bred to- 
gether, and holding on their way together, 
in indissoluble fraternity. 

One other particular shall close the list. 
The amending of constitutions has become 
a vast business in our time. The fathers 
neither intended nor foresaw this. As to 
conventions for the purpose, only three 
of the States, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
and Georgia, hinted at such a thing. Mas- 
sachusetts, making a new experiment in 
the art of policy, thought prudent to say, 
“that the General Court which should be 
in A. D. 1795, should issue precepts” for 
taking the sense of the people “on the 
necessity or expediency of revising the 
constitution.” And “if it should appear 
that two-thirds of the qualified voters 
throughout the State were in favor of such 
revision,” a convention might be called. 
In Pennsylvania, the strange topic of the 
Council of Censors seems to have sug- 
gested the thought of placing an equally 
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strange power in their hands; and they 
were thereupon authorized to call a con- 
vention, ‘‘if there should appear to them an 
absolute necessity of amending any article 
of the constitution, explaining such as 
might be thought not clearly expressed, 
or adding such as were necessary for the 
preservation of the rights and happiness of 
the people.” The language of the Geor- 
gia constitution was to the purpose that 
no change should be made therein, “ with- 
out petitions from a majority of the coun- 
ties, the petition from each county to be 
signed by a majority of the voters.” When 
all this should be done, a convention might 
be called. 

Let these three cases go for what they 
are worth; and now for three more ina 
different style. 

The constitution of Delaware, after de- 
claring that certain specified parts of it 
“ought never to be violated,” (meaning 
altered,) “on any pretense whatever,” 
added as follows: “No other part of this 
constitution shall be altered, changed, or 
diminished, without the consent of five 
parts in seven of the Assembly, and seven 
members of the Legislative Council.” In 
Maryland, it was decreed that there should 
be no change of the constitution, ‘ unless 
a bill” for the purpose “ should pass the 
General Assembly, and be published at 
least three months before a new election, 
and should be confirmed by the General 
Assembly after a new election of dele- 
gates, in the first session after such new 
election.” In South Carolina, it was re- 
solved “‘that no part of the constitution 
should be altered without a notice of 
ninety days being previously given; nor 
should any part of it be changed without 
the consent of a majority of the members 
of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives.” 

Let these also go for what they are 
worth. 

The eight remaining States have left us 
no record of what they thought upon the 
subject. I infer that, in their opinion, the 
less there was said about it the better. 
Such was doubtless the general tone of 
the public mind. There had been enough 
of revolution to make rest desirable ; 
enough of confusion and trouble to endear 
the prospect of repose. 


Such were the States at first. And now 





for a glance at their union, with reference 
to the period of its formation. 

At that period, the Mississippi was our 
western boundary; the British provinces 
lay adjacent to us on the north, the At 
lantic on the east, and we fell far short of 
the Gulf of Mexico on the south. So 
that as to territorial extent, the relation of 
a single State to the Union was accordiny 
to the ratio of its own area to the contents 
of this outline. And I hold it demon 
strable that, in fair construction, such 
relation was to be permanent. There was 
no power vested anywhere to alter it—an 
all-important truth, if truth it be; and I 
shall not forget to speak of it hereafter, 
when I have more room and time. 

There were other relations springing out 
of that. Relative consequence was one. 
The States could not be enlarged. If 
then, the Union might be, and this at the 
pleasure of its government, what was to 
protect the individual States from sinking, 
by and by, to comparative insignificance, 
while federal power would be growing to 
excess at their cost ? 

On the other hand, this power was in 
some respects dependent on State action. 
The personal organization of the federal 
system was placed completely at the 
mercy of the States in the matter of elev- 
torships. Had it been foreseen that the 
conservative views and measures of the 
early patriots, in this respect, were soon 
to be abandoned, and universal suffrage 
introduced, it is not unlikely that precaw 
tions might have been taken to preserve 
that system in some measure from the 
consequences. But as things now stand, 
the State electorships determine every 
thing. The head and members are in one 
boat, and the members have the helm. 

In regard to patronage, the Union gov- 
ernment was formed upon nearly one 
model with the primary States. The 
chief executive and lower house of Con- 
gress were to be elected by the people, 
and the Senate by the State legislatures. 
Most other officers were to be appointed 
by the President and Senate. So that 
the influence growing out of the patronage 
of appointments was fairly distributed 
between the federal and State govern- 
ments, each taking share according to the 
extent and character of its dominion. 

The tenure of the judicial office, as it 
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affects the general standing and reputation 
of the bench, affects also, incidentally, the 
consideration in which the State itself is 
held. And in this respect, again, the 
uniformity of the federal and State con- 
stitutions brought the national and local 
governments into circumstances of sym- 
pathy and common advantage. 

In short, except the question of the 
right of the head government to aggran- 


abroad, I do not see that there was any- 
thing in its structure calculated to work 
injuriously or unharmoniously upon the 
welfare of the States, as such. And al- 
though that question has had practice to 
give it countenance, I hope to show that 
it has countenance from nothing in the 
Constitution, so that the harmony of the 
federal and State systems was at first 
complete, 





dize itself by territorial acquisitions from 
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The weary sun his parting ray hath shed. 
Stealthy and still the dews of twilight fall 

On blossomed shrub, and tree, and flowery bed, 
That yield their odors to the silent call. 

The field-flowers shut their soft, submissive leaves ; 
Trembling, in tears, they hang the heavy head, 
While up the balmy breath of incense heaves, 
Along the affluent air luxurious spread. 

So, when the sun of hope hath sunken low, 
And drooping life of grief oppressive tells, 

All outward beauty bowed with weight of woe, 
Inly, a stronger aspiration swells. 

Where night and tears and heaviness have been, 
Rise richer odors from the soul within. 





Kavanagh. 





KAVANAGH.* 


Tue custom of announcing a book long 
before its appearance, is better for the 
publisher than for the author. It for- 
wards the sale of a popular writer’s book, 
but is often detrimental to its success, 
since when disappointment ensues, it is 
apt to be in near proportion to the over- 
excited anticipation. 

Of Mr. Longfellow’s former prose 
works, “Outre Mer” was the most ex- 
tensively circulated and read. The Ro- 
mance of “ Hyperion,” if not a failure, at 
least sufficiently testified that in such at- 
tempts he is less felicitous than in his 
vocation of poet. The appearance of 
“Kavanagh,” nevertheless, was anticipated 
with pleasure. 

Although its construction is meagre, 
the narrative has a pleasant easy motion, 
and carries one along like a low ‘hung ve- 
hicle, without fatigue, as without the ex- 
hilaration of more active exercise. We 
pursue our journey through an agreeable 
country, with attractive scenery round 
about, but feel no eagerness to arrive at 
its conclusion, and would not unwillingly 
rest at any point by the way, for \ variety ’s 
sake. 

The story has no plot, and little action 
or arrangement, but its character is marked 
by elevation of sentiment, and the author 
has a fine artist-like method of placing 
graphically before us whatever object or 
group he may have in hand. The style 
exhibits all his accustomed elegance; the 
diction is tasteful and appropriate. There 
is scarcely a page that is not redeemed 
from insipidity by some description gro- 
tesque or poetical—some suggestive 
thought, or truthful exemplification of 
character and life ; but scarely an instance 
occurs of deeply moving expression, and 
but one incident of a stirring and passion- 
ate nature. 

There are few touches of the dramatic, 
and the stream of narration runs ever 





* Kavanagh: A Tale. 





The whole 
Lichter, Dickens, 


smoothly and monotonously. 
is strongly imitative. 
and Lamartine are, by turns, brought to 
our remembrance; the former being evi- 
dently the master, and Quintus Fixlein 
the favorite model. 

Like Richter, our author would express 
beauty and sublimity, poetry and moral- 
ity, from the common elements of life ; 
but turning up the soil he presents its 
loose aspect without reaching the deeper 
object of his need. He cannot, with a 
falcon swoop, having perceived the gem 
from afar, lift it from the surrounding 
rubbish, but with considerable bustle 
scratches about him, sometimes mistaking 
broken glass for diamonds. 

Nor does he, like Richter, present in 
immediate strong contrast the grotesque 
with the pathetic. The pathetic, on the 
contrary, is rarely approached and never 
reached. Instead of feeling, as in reading 
Richter, that the fountain of tears and that 
of laughter are near each other, we lose the 
sense of both in a sort of wonder at the 
odd, inconsistent way in which the hu- 
morous and the sentimental are occasion- 
ally mixed up; and are forcibly reminded 
that only by the master’s hand can the 
golden key that ‘unlocks the gates of 
joy,” be made to open also “ the fount of 
sympathetic tears.” 

The imitation of the great German nov- 
elist is in manner rather than in spirit. 
It is the resemblance we acquire from 
those with whom we intimately associate ; 
not that of family relationship. 

The natural and common-place _inci- 
dents of the story, have a cold, damp at- 
mosphere about them, instead of that 
golden sunlight which Richter would 
have poured over them, and there is little 
indication of that penetrating genius 
which saw and condensed into one com- 
prehensive sentence the whole perfect 
theory of novel writing. 





By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fiek Is. 
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“ As it is but a few clear Lady-days, 
warm May-day nights, at the most a few 
odorous Rose weeks which I am digging 
from this Fixleinic life, embedded in the 
dross of week-day cares ; and as if they 
were so many veins of silver, am sepa- 
rating, stamping, smelting, and burnishing 
for the reader, | must now travel on with 
the stream,” &c.—Ricurter. 

The following reminds us of Dickens : 


*QOn the following morning, very early, as 
the school-master stood at his door, inhaling 
the bright, wholesome air, and beholding the 
shadows of the rising sun, and the flashing 
dew-drops on the red vine-leaves, he heard the 
sound of wheels, and saw Mr. Pendexter and 
his wife drive down the village street in their 
old-fashioned chaise, known by all the boys in 
town as ‘the ark.’ The old white horse, that 
for so many years had stamped at funerals, and 
gnawed the tops of so many posts, and imag- 
ined he killed so many flies because he wag- 
ged the stump of a tail, and, finally, had been 
the cause of so much discord in the parish, 
seemed now to make common cause with his 
master, and stepped as if endeavoring to 
shake the dust from his feet as he passed out 
of the ungrateful village. Under the axle-tree 
hung suspended a leather trunk; and in the 
chaise, between the two occupants, was a large 
bandbox, which forced Mr. Pendexter to let his 
legs hang out of the vehicle, and gave him the 
air of imitating the scriptural behavior of his 
horse. Gravely and from a distance he salu- 
ted the school-master, who saluted him in 
return, with a tear in his eye, that no man 
saw, but which, nevertheless, was not un- 
seen.” 


But how mawkishly sentimental is that 
which follows, connected as it evidently 
is, for the purpose of introducing along 
with it the emblem of the serpent, so per- 
fectly Richterean : 


* ¢ Farewell, poor old man!’ said the school- 
master within himself, as he shut out the cold 
autumnal air, and entered his comfortable 
study. ‘We are not worthy of thee, or we 
should have had thee with us forever. Go 
back again to the place of thy childhood, the 
scene of thine early labors and thine early 
love; let thy days end where they began, and 
like the emblem of eternity, let the serpent of 
life coil itself round and take its tail into its 
mouth, and be still from all its hissings for 
evermore! I would not call thee back; for 
it is better thou shouldst be where thou art, 
than amid the angry contentions of this little 
town.” 





Mr. Longfellow’s sentiment is usually 
delicate and rich with thought, but he gives 
us always sentiment, and seems afraid to at- 
tempt the pathetic, as if distrustful (proba- 
bly with good reason) of his ability to reach 
the profounder depths of feeling. 

Where Dickens would either plunge in 
at once, or, just as we are expecting him 
to do so, start off into some ridiculous 
attitude, playing antics at the very verge, 
Mr. Longfellow coolly takes an easier po- 
sition, and produces a picture in which he 
uses a good deal of prussian blue, and very 
little carmine, and exhibits a general pre- 
ference to cool, transparent, rather than to 
warm body colors. 

“ Kavanagh” is pleasant summer read- 
ing, but of a winter night one would ask 
a little more of the glow and fire of ge- 
nius. It is asort of prose pastoral, and 
it is therein perhaps excusable, that, par- 
ticularly in describing scenery, our au- 
thor’s prose runs occasionally into harmo- 
nies so like his verse, that in certain 
instances the rhyming termination alone is 
wanting to complete the resemblance. In 
one short sentence we find the follow- 
ing: “The singing of the great wood 
fires;” “The blowing of the winds ;” 
“The splendor of the spotless snow ;” 
“ The sea-suggesting pines.” 

The following has all the harmony as 
well as the delicate imagination of the 
poet : 


“ The brown Autumn came. It brought the 
wild duck ‘back to the reedy marshes of the 
South; it brought the wild song back to the 
fervid brain of the poet. Without, the village 


| street was paved with gold; the river ran red 


with the reflection of the leaves. Within the 
faces of friends brightened the gloomy walls ; 
the returning footsteps of the long absent, 
gladdened the threshold; and all the sweet 
amenities of life again resumed their inter- 
rupted reign.” 


Kavanagh has singleness of design, and 
as a whole, possesses a marked, though 
not a very elevated character. Its pur- 
pose is to represent « country village of 
the present day; a petty world within 
itself, affording in its diversity of charac- 
ter and incident all the contrasts, the 
vicissitudes, the passions, and the variety 
of good and evil that chequer life in wide: 
theatres of action. 
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In the scenery, the subordinate person- 
ages, and minor incidents, our author has 
been eminently successful, but less so, 
though not wholly otherwise, in the at- 
tempt to show how, in the same situation, 
and under the same outward influences, 
a man of cultivated tastes and literary 
habits may, by submerging the practical 
in the ideal, lose all hold upon what is 
tangible, and fritter away life in dreams, 
or, on the contrary, by converting the 
ideal to the uses of reality, develope the 
true purpose of his existence and keep a 
life-hold upon its action, 

It is time we should give the reader an 
outline of the story. Though Kavanagh 
is the ostensible hero, Churchill, the vil- 
lage school-master, is really the predomi- 
nant character. We might not improperly 
consider them as twin heroes—not in 
the ancient signification truly, but by the 
complaisance of novel technicality. They 
possess little individuality, and reversed cir- 
cumstances might have fitted either to sit 
for the portrait of the other. They are 
both sentimental, both pedantic ; and we 
never lose sight of them. Like Castor 
and Pollux, when one is not endeavoring 
to shine, the other is always sure to dis- 
play his light. 

Kavanagh is a young man educated in 
the Roman Catholic faith. His early life, 
passed near the sea-coast of Maine, is thus 


described : 3 


“Tn these solitudes, in this faith, was Kava- 
nagh born, and grew to childhood a feeble, 
delicate boy, watched over by a grave and taci- 
turn father, and a mother who looked upon 
him with infinite tenderness, as upon a trea- 
sure she should not long retain. She walked 
with him by the sea-side, and spake to him of 
God, and the mysterious majesty of the ocean, 
with its tides and tempests. . She sat with him 
on the carpet of golden threads beneath the 
aromatic pines, and, asa perpetual melancholy 
sound ran along the rattling boughs, his soul 
seemed to rise and fall, with a motion and a 
whisper like those in the branches over him. 
She taught him his letters from the Lives of 
the Saints—a volume full of wondrous legends, 
and illustrated with engravings from pictures by 
the old masters, which opened to him at once the 
world of spirits and the world of art; and both 
were beautiful. She explained to him the pic- 
tures; she read to him the legends—the lives of 
holy menand women, full of faith and good works 
—things which ever afterwards remained asso- 
ciated together in his mind. Thus holiness 





of life, and self-renunciation, and devotion to 
duty, were early impressed upon his soul. ‘To 
his quick imagination, the spiritual world be- 
came real; the holy company of the saints 
stood round about the solitary boy ; his guar- 
dian angels led him by the hand by day, and 
sat by his pillow at night. At times, even, he 
wished to die, that he might see them and talk 
with them, and return no more to his weak and 


weary body.” 


He is sent to the Jesuit college in 
Canada, where he is distinguished, and 
whence he finally returns to receive the 
dying blessing of his mother. The study 
of ecclesiastical history awakens in him 
a passionate desire for truth and free- 
dom ; and “ by slow degrees ” he becomes 
a Protestant. These details, especially 
in the intercourse with his mother, and 
the developement of his character under 
the influence of her affection, reminds us 
of “ Les Confidences ;” but our author is 
wholly free from the vain, self-glorifying 
air, which in Lamartine continually checks 
the flow of our sympathies. 

Kavanagh is settled over the church 
of Fairmeadow, which has recently dis- 
missed its aged pastor, on the usual pre- 
tenses for this fashionable kind of divorce, 
one of which, neither the greatest nor 
the least in importance, was, that the 
reverend gentleman insisted upon pastur- 
ing his horse in the parish fields. The 
new clergyman is faithful to his calling, 
and enters with alacrity upon his clerical 
duties. 


“He worked assiduously at his sermons. 
He preached the doctrines of Christ. He 
preached holiness, self-denial, love. He did not 
so much denounce vice, as inculcate virtue ; he 
did not deny, but affirm ; he did not lacerate the 
hearts of his hearers with doubt and disbelief, 
but consoled, and comforted, and healed them 
with faith. 

“ The only danger was that he might advance 
too far, and leave his congregation behind 
him ; as a piping shepherd, sn charmed with 
his own music, walks over the flowery mead, 
not perceiving that his tardy flock is lingering 
far behind, more intent upon cropping the 
thymy food around them, than upon listening 
to the celestial harmonies that are gradually 
dying away in the distance.” 

“In affairs ecclesiastical he had not sug- 
gested many changes. One that he had much 
at heart was, that the partition wall between 
parish and church should be quietly taken 
down, so that all should sit together at the 
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Supper of the Lord. He also desired that the 
organist should relinquish the old and perni- 
cious habit of preluding with triumphal marches, 
and running his fingers at random over the 
keys of his instrument, playing scraps of secu- 
lar music very slowly to make them sacred, 
and substitute instead some of the beautiful 
symphonies of Pergolesi, Palestrina, and Sebas- 
tian Bach. 

“ He held that sacred melodies were becoming 
to sacred themes; and did not wish, that, in 
his church, as in some of the French Cana- 
dian churches, the holy profession of religion 
should be sung to the air of ‘ When one is 
dead ‘tis for a long time’—the command- 
ments, aspirations for heaven, and the neces- 
sity of thinking of one’s salvation, to ‘The 
Follies of Spain,’ ‘ Louisa was sleeping ina 
grove, or a grand ‘March of the French 
Cavalry.’ ” 


He soon became popular, especially 
with the ladies, one of haa declared on 
his first appearance that he was “not a 
man, but a Thaddeus of Warsaw.” Alice 
Archer, a thoughtful, silent, susceptible 
girl, whose dark eyes, fixed upon him 
“with unflagging interest and attention,” 
cheered and consoled him through the 
discouragements of his first discourse, 
becomes enamored of his eloquence and 
of himself. The first suggestions of her 
passion are delicately introduced in a con- 
versation with her friend, Cecilia Vaughan. 


“*T have just been writing to you,’ said 
Alice; ‘I wanted so much to see you this 
=a Y 
“*Why this morning in particular? Has 
any thing happened ?” 

“*Nothing, only I had such a longing to 
see you!’ 

“ And, seating herself in a low chair by Ce- 
cilia’s side, she laid her head upon the shoul- 
der of her friend, who, taking one of her pale, 
thin hands in both her own, silently kissed her 
forehead again and again. 

“ Alice was not aware, that, in the words she 
uttered, there was the slightest shadow of un- 
trath. Aud yet had nothing happened? Was 
it nothing, that among her thoughts a new 
thought had risen, like a star, whose pale 
effulgence, mingled with the common daylight, 
was not yet distinctly visible even to herself, 
but would grow brighter as the sun grew lower, 
and the rosy twilight darker? Was it nothing, 
that a new fountain of affection had suddenly 
sprung up within her, which she mistook for 
the freshening and overflowing of the old foun- 
tain of friendship, that hitherto had kept the 
lowland landscape of her life so green, but 
now, being flooded by more affection, was not 





to cease, but only to disappear in the greater 
tide, and flow unseen beneath it? Yet so it 
was; and this stronger yeatning—this unap- 
peasable desire for her friend-—was only the 
tumultuous swelling of a heart, that as yet 
knows not its own secret.” 


Another young lady more actively and 
consciously unfolds the flower of her affec- 
tions. Miss Amelia Hawkins becomes 
suddenly captivating and devout; and 
takes interest in Sabbath-schools, as well 
as in a portrait for which the young cler- 
gyman submits to sit at the request of his 
parishioners. ‘The portrait is described 
with humor : 


“The parish showed their grateful acknow- 
ledgment of his zeal and sympathy, by request- 
ing him to sit for his portrait to a great artist 
from the city, who was passing the summer 
months in the village for recreation, using his 
pencil only on rarest occasions and as a par- 
ticular favor. To this martyrdom the meek 
Kavanagh submitted without a murmur. Dur- 
ing the progress of this work of art, he was 
seldom left alone; some one of his parishioners 
was there to enliven him; and most frequently 
it was Miss Martha Amelia Hawkins. * * * 
She took a very lively interest in the portrait, 
and favored with many suggestions the dis- 
tinguished artist, who found it difficult to obtain 
an expression which would satisfy the parish, 
some wishing to have it grave, if not severe, 
and others with “ Mr. Kavanagh’s peculiar 
smile.” Kavanagh himself was quite indiffer- 
ent about the matter, and met his fate with 

Yhristian fortitude, in a white cravat and sacer- 


“dotal robes, with one hand hanging down from 


the back of his chair, and the other holding a 
large book, with the fore-finger between its 
leaves, reminding Mr. Churchill of Milo with 
his fingers in the oak. The expression of the 
face was exceedingly bland and resigned; 
perhaps a little wanting in strength, but on the 
whole satisfactory to the parish. So was the 
artist’s price; nay, it was even held by some 
persons to be cheap, considering the quantity 
of background he had put in.” 


The following is equally felicitous : 


“Mr. Churchill, also, had had his profile, 
and those of his wife and children, taken, in a 
very bumble style, by Mr. Bantam, whose ad- 
vertisement he had noticed on his way to school 
nearly a year before. His own was considered 
the best, as a work of art. The face was cut 
out entirely ; the collar of the coat velvet; the 
shirt-collar very high and white; and the top 


‘of his head ornamented with a crest of hair 


turning up in front, though his own turned 
down—which slight deviation from nature wa: 
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explained and justified by the painter as a | 


license allowable in art.” 


Ignorant of the timid but deep-seated 
love of Alice, and annoyed by the vulgar 
assiduities of Miss Hawkins, Kavanagh 
bestows his affections on the beautiful 
Cecilia Vaughan; and after a short and 
not very romantic wooing, they are united 
and go to Italy, 

Churchill, meanwhile, with his cheerful, 
blue-eyed wife, moves on the even tenor 
of his way, which is unbroken by a single 
incident, except the absconding and sub- 
sequent death of their pretty serving-maid, 
Lucy; who, after eloping with “ The 
Briareus of boots,” returns “forlorn and 
forsaken,” wishes she were only a Chris- 
tian that she might destroy her life, and 
shortly afterward, under the exciting in- 
fluences of a Millerite camp-meeting, 


drowns herself in the river. It is the only 


impressive incident that occurs, and is 
alluded to with just sufficient detail and 
remark to produce the strongest effect. 


“ Kavanagh and Mr. Churchill took a stroll 
together across the fields, and down green 
lanes, walking all the bright, brief afternoon. 
From the summit of the hill, beside the old 
windmill, they saw the sun set; and, opposite, 
the full moon rise, dewy, large, and red. As 
they descended, they felt the heavy dampness 
of the air, like water, rising to meet them— 
bathing with coolness first their feet, then their 
hands, then their faces, till they were sub- 
merged in that sea of dew. As they skirted 
the woodland on their homeward way, tram- 
pling the golden leaves under foot, they heard 
voices at a distance, singing; and then saw 
the lights of the camp-meeting gleaming 
through the trees, and, drawing nearer, dis- 
tinguished a portion of the hymn: 


* Don’t you hear the Lord a-coming 
To the old church-yards, 
With a band of music, 
With a band of music, 
With a band of music, 
Sounding through the air? 


. r 
“ These words, at once awful and ludicrous, 


rose on the still twilight air from a hundred 
voices, thrilling with emotion, and from as 
many beating, fluttering, struggling hearts. 
High above them all was heard one voice, 
clear and musical as a clarion. 

“ *T know that voice,’ said Mr. Churchill ; ¢ it 
is Elder Evans's.’ 

*** Ah!’ exclaimed Kavanagh—for only the 
impression of awe was upon him—‘ he never 





acted in a deeper tragedy than this! How ter- 
rible it is! Let us pass on, 

“ They hurried away, Kavanagh trembling 
in every fibre. Silently they walked, the music 
fading into softest vibrations behind them. 

“ ¢ How strange is this fanaticism !’ at length 
said Mr. Churchill, rather as a relief to his 
own thoughts, than for the purpose of reviving 
the conversation. ‘These people really believe 
that the end of the world is close at hand.’ 

“* And to thousands,’ answered Kavanagh, 
‘this is no fiction—no illusion of an over- 
heated imagination. To-day, to-morrow, every 
day, to thousands, the end of the world is close 
at hand. And why should we fear it? We 
walk here, as it were, in the crypts of life; at 
times, from the great cathedral above us, we 
can hear the organ and the chanting of the 
choir; we see the light stream through the 
open door, when some friend goes up before 
us; and shall we fear to mount the narrow 
staircase of the grave, that leads us out of this 
uncertain twilight into the serene mansions of 
the life eternal ?’ 

“They reached the wooden bridge over the 
river, which the moonlight converted into a 
river of light. Their footsteps sounded on the 
planks; they passed without perceiving a fe- 
male figure that stood in the shadow below on 
the brink of the stream, watching wistfully the 
flow of the current. It was Lucy! Her bon- 
net and shaw] were lying at her feet; and 
when they had passed, she waded far out into 
the shallow stream, laid herself gently down 
in its deeper waves, and floated slowly away 
into the moonlight, among the golden leaves 
that were faded and fallen like herself—among 
the water-lilies, whose fragrant white blossoms 
had been broken off and polluted long ago. 
Without a struggle, without a sigh, without a 
sound, she floated downward, downward, and 
silently sank into the silent river. Far off, 
faint, and indistinct, was heard the startling 
hymn, with its wild and peculiar melody : 


*O, there will be mourning, mourning, mourning, 
mourning— 

O, there will be mourning, at the judgment-seat 
of Christ!” 


This beautiful passage is like that in 
which Evangeline unknowingly passes her 
lover on the Mississippi. ‘The unaccus- 
tomed sadness that comes over Kavanagh 
and his friend, as they pass the wooden 
bridge, is like the spirit-presence of Gabriel 
on the heart of that wandering maiden ; 
and the one as strikingly illustrates our 
often unconscious nearness to calamity and 
death, as in the other we see how the 
objects of most ardent aspirations some- 
times approach so as to be grasped, had 
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we but a distincter sense of their prox- 
imity. 

After three years’ absence, Kavanagh 
and Cecilia return to Fairmeadow, which, 
by the addition of a railroad, had grown, 
according to some of the ladies, “quite 
metropolitan,” and was thought “likely 
soon to become a sea-port,” having already 
“grown from a simple village to a very 
precocious town.” Kavanagh, wandering 
about, the morning after his return, finds 
not the Fairmeadow of his memory: his 
first familiar recognition is of Miss Man- 
chester, on a ladder, painting her own 
cottage. 


“ ¢Go away’ she said, flourishing her brush. 
‘Go away! What are you coming down here 
for, when I am on the ladder, painting my 
house? If you don’t go right about your 
business, I will come down and 

“ «Why, Miss Manchester!’ exclaimed Kav- 
anagh, ‘how could I know that you would be 
going up the ladder just as | came down the 
lane ?” 

* «Well, I declare! if it is not Mr. Kava- 
nagh! 

“ And she scrambled down the ladder back- 
wards with as much grace as the circumstances 
permitted. She, too, like the rest of his friends 
in the village, showed symptoms of growing 
older. The passing years had drunk a portion 
of the light from her eyes, and left their traces 
on her cheeks, as birds that drink at lakes 
leave their foot-prints on the margin.” 


Churchill is found still brooding over 
his long-cherished, darling contemplation, 
his still unwritten romance. It is on the 
character of Churchill that our author has 
expended his strongest effort. He is a 
man of a naturally powerful and expan- 
sive intellect, constantly obstructed by the 
actual in search of the sublime. A man 
of feeble passions, possessing no ambition, 
unless it be a vague sort of literary am- 
bition, he moves in a kind of trance, and, 
always procrastinating, passes his life with 
searcely an effort at aceomplishing its 
dearest hope. The Monday morning that 
calls him from his day-dreams to his quties, 
is “a dark hand placed between him and 
the light;’ and he is thrown from his 
equanimity by the appearance of a butch- 
er’s cart at his door. Utterly deficient in 
humor, he has therefore no tolerance of 
the little practical items of daily life, and 
exaggerates trivial and ridiculous annoy- 





ances into serious misfortunes. The basis 
of his character is weakness; he is too 
amiable to resist, too inefficient to perform. 
The scope of his intellect is narrowed by 
the exclusiveness with which he cherishes 
one darling aspiration; and his whole 
character becomes “sicklied o’er” by his 
“pale cast of thought.” Beneath the 
actual life he bends as with a burthen, 
stumbling as he goes; while in the world 
of imagination he walks erect with his 
head in the clouds, and half blinded by 
their vapor. Such a man has no station, 
no identity ; he is shadowy, and makes no 
lasting impression. Our author compares 
him to the sea, “that plays with the pebbles 
on its beach; but under the inspiration of 
the wind might lift great navies on its 
outstretched palms, and toss them into the 
air as playthings.” Beyond this assertion, 
we have no evidence of such power to 
play with mighty things; and, far from 
playing with the pebbles of life, he con- 
tinually frets himself against them, and 
magnifies them into great rocks. 

The delineation of Cecilia Vaughan, if 
less elaborated, is scarcely less unreal. 
Here the character and the situation are 
not in keeping. No such girls are found 
ina New England village. In no such 
village could Miss Vaughan, there born 
and bred, have preserved that aristocratic 
exclusiveness which limited her acquaint- 
ance to Alice Archer, and held her at such 
awful, unapproachable distance above the 
unfortunate aspirations of Mr. Adolphus 
Hawkins. 

Alice Archer is more true to nature. 
Her early love, crossed by that of her 
friend, and ending in death, constitutes 
the romance proper of the tale; but her 
death, instead of being reserved for the 
dénouement, occurring as it does in the 
middle of the book, and at a time when 
other interests are paramount, the little 
sympathy which her ill-fated passion has 
excited is lost, and she forgotten. ‘The 
practical morality squeezed from her story, 
and thrown, as it were, in the teeth of 
poor, innocent Mr. Churchill, is so wide 
as to be ridiculous, and makes one laugh 
as if at the wrong time, and feel like a 
child who has behaved with indecorum at 
a prayer-meeting. 


“ All day long, all night long, the snow fell 
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on the village and on the church-yard ; on the 
happy home of Cecilia Vaughan, on the lonely 
grave of Alice Archer! Yes; for before the 
winter came she had gone to that land where 
winter never comes. Her long domestic tra- 
edy was ended. She was dead; and with her 
Fad died her secret sorrow and her secret love. 
Kavanagh never knew what wealth of affection 
for him faded from the world when she depart- 
ed; Cecilia never knew what fidelity of friend- 
ship, what delicate regard, what gentle magna- 
nimity, what angelic patience had gone with her 
into the grave; Mr. Churchill never knew, 
that, while he was exploring the Past for rec- 
ords of obscure and unknown martyrs, in his 
own village, near his own door, before his own 
eyes, one of that silent sisterhood had passed 
away into oblivjon, unnoticed and unknown. 

“ How often, ah, how often, between the de- 
sire of the heart and its fulfilment, lies only the 
briefest space of time and distance, and yet the 
desire remains forever unfulfilled! It is so 
near that we can touch it with the hand, and 
yet so far away that the eye cannot perceive it. 
Vhat Mr. Churchill most desired was before 
him. The romance he was longing to find 
and record had really occurred in his neighbor- 
hood, among his own friends. It had been set 
like a picture into the framework of his life, 
inclosed within his own experience. But he 
could not see it as an object apart from him- 
self; and as he was gazing at what was remote 
and strange and indistinct, the nearer incidents 
of aspiration, love, and death, escaped him. 
They were too near to be clothed by the im- 
agination with the golden vapors of romance ; 
for the familiar seems trivial, and only the 
distant and unknown completely fill and satisfy 
the mind.” 


Viola says, “she never told her love,” 
&c., and knowing that she speaks of her- 
self, we are touched with a feeling of her 
truth and delicacy; but how, if Alice 
“never unclasped the book of her secret 
soul,” is Mr. Longfellew supposed to have 
divined it? The artist should know that 
the charm of his picture is to be life-like. 
We voluntarily give ourselves to the pe- 
rusal of a fiction, and losing that conscious- 
ness as we proceed, should never be per- 
mitted for a moment to recall it: for the 
time the imaginary must stand for the 
real, and no inconsiderate assertion of the 
author should dispel the illusion. Why 
should Mr. Churchill be reproached for 
“ransacking the records of obscure mar- 
tyrs,” instead of chronicling the passage of 
this remarkable romance which he knew 
nothing about? while we are informed, 


in his experience,” and that he “never 
knew it.” It was not so much the young 
lady’s death as its cause, on which, could 
he have been content with so meagre a 
subject, he might have constructed the 
long contemplated romance, and _ that 
cause, we are told, died with her. What 
then have we to do with these impertinent 
moralities, and why is Mr. Churchill’s in- 
evitable ignorance of the affair passed 
over, and the “nearness” of the event 
commented upon as preventing its being 
clothed and suited to his purpose—its 
“ familiarity,” withal, rendering it too 
“trivial” to satisfy him. This is absolute 
“gassing.” It reminds us of Joseph Sur- 
face’s eternal “ For the man who—;” and 
with Sir Peter, we are ready to exclaim, 
“ Oh, curse your sentiment!” 

The displayful morality of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s poetry has frequently been no- 
ticed. In most of his minor poems—in 
‘The Voices of the Night” particularly, 
the beautiful moral so characteristically 
involved and interwoven with the theme, 
instead of being left to diffuse its own in- 
fluence over the mind of the reader, is 
drawn out separately, and suspended like 
a label indicating the nature of that which 
in its own exquisite flavor and coloring 
sufficiently declares itself. In Churchill’s 
private meditations we notice the same 
error of judgment. We allude to the 
laconics in the thirteenth chapter. They 
are well worth preserving, and we have a 
fancy that they have been preserved a 
long while; just as ladies lay aside ex- 
quisite old needlework till it is in danger of 
wearing out from disuse, and then fabricate 
agreeable lounges and cushions on which 
to display it; no one ever suspecting (un- 
less it be some prying, inquisitive sister 
who, ten to one, has used the same inno- 
cent artifice herself) that the lounge was 
made for the embroidery, instead of the 
embroidery for the lounge. 


“ Mr. Churchill had really put up in his 
study the old white, wine-glass-shaped pulpit. 
* * * * He made use of it externally asa 
note-book, recording his many meditations with 
a pencil on the white panels. The following 
will serve as a specimen of his pulpit elo- 
quence : 


*‘ Morality without religion is only a kind of 
dead-reckoning—an endeavor to find our place 
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have run, but without any observation of the 
heavenly bodies. 


“ Many readers judge of the power of a book 
by the shock it gives their feelings—as some 
savage tribes determine the power of muskets 
by their recoil; that being considered the best 
which fairly prostrates the purchaser. 


“Men of genius are often dull and inert in 
society ; as the blazing meteor, when it de- 
scends to earth, is only a stone. 


“With many readers, brilliancy of style 
passes for affluence of thought; they mistake 
buttercups in the grass for immeasurable gold 
mines under ground. 


“The motives and purposes of authors are 
not always so pure and high, as, in the en- 
thusiasm of youth, we sometimes imagine. To 
many the trumpet of fame is nothing but a tin 
horn to call them home, like laborers from the 
field, at dinner-time ; and they think themselves 
lucky to get the dinner. 


“The rays of happiness, like those of light, 
are colorless when unbroken. 


“ Critics are sentinels in the grand army of 
letters, stationed at the corners of newspapers 
and reviews, to challenge every new author. 


“The country is lyric—the town dramatic. 
When mingled, they make the most perfect 
musical drama. 


“The natural alone is permanent. Fan- 
tastic idols may be worshipped fora while ; but 
at length they are overturned by the continual 
and silent progress of Truth, as the grim sta- 
tues of Copan have been pushed from their 
pedestals by the growth of forest-tress, whose 
seeds were sown by the wind in the ruined 
walls. 


“The every-day cares and duties, which 
men call drudgery, are the weights and coun- 
terpoises of the clock of time, giving its pendu- 
lum a true vibration, and its hands a regular 
motion; and when they cease to hang upon 
the wheels, the pendulum no longer swings, 
the hands no longer move, the clock stands 
still. 


“ The same object, seen from the three differ- 4 
ent points of view—the Past, the Present, and 
the Future—often exhibits three different faces 
to us; like those sign-boards over shop doors, 
which represent the face of a lion as we ap- 
proach, of a man when we are in front, and of 
an ass when we have passed. 


“In character, in manners, in style, in all 
things, the supreme excellence is simplicity. 


“ Some critics have the habit of rowing ? 
the Heliconian rivers wiih their backs turned, 
so as to see the landscape precisely as the poet 


Others see faults in a book 


did not see it. 


| animosities of youth, where are they ? 





much larger than the book itself; as Sancho 
Panza, with his eyes blinded, beheld from his 
wooden horse the earth no larger than a grain 
of mustard-seed, and the men and women on 
it as large as hazel-nuts. 


“Like an inundation of the Indus is the 
course of Time. We look for the homes of 
our childhood, they are gone ; for the friends of 
our childhood, they are gone. The loves and 
Swept 
away like the camps that had been pitched in 
the sandy bed of the river. 


“As no saint can be canonized until the 
Devil’s Advocate has exposed all his evil deeds 
and showed why he should not be made a saint, 
so no poet can take his station among the gods 


f until the critics have said all that can be said 


against him.” 


Mr. Churchill’s use of the old church 
pulpit is preposterously improbable, since 
its dimensions may reasonably be supposed 
to have equalled the capacity of his study 
to receive it, and greatly to have exceed- 
ed the width of an inner door. It is 
laughable to observe with what fore- 
thought and labor it is brought up, and 
made to serve in presenting with an easy, 
natural air these meditations, which, after 
all, we read with little interest, because 
however beautiful or brilliant in them- 
selves, they stand separate and discon- 
nected. Brought in as illustrations, sueh 
things possess a charm which is lost when 
we see them alone. Forced upon us 
without propriety they become weari- 
some. Scattered pearls are of less value 
than when drawn together by the thread 
of connection, their beauty being enhanced 
by the union of a purpose. Another ob- 
jection might be offered to this “ pulpit 
eloquence” as it is facetiously termed, in 
that it draws attention from the story and 
its personages, and brings the author be- 
fore us in their stead, which, however 
agreeable to us, might not, on the present 
occasion, be convenient to himself. Mr. 
Churchill never commences Ais romance : 
but we catch a glimpse of Mr. Longfellow, 
seated in Mr. Churchill's study, extracting 
from his common-place book material for 
the pages of his own. 

The sentimentality of our principal dra 
matis person is exhibited in a rathe: 
spiritless pic-nic held at the “Roaring 


| Brook,” in the neighboring. town of West- 
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wood. ‘The description of the place, and 
the drive to it, is lively and poetical : 


«Every State and almost every county of 
New England has its Roaring Brook—a 
mountain streamlet overbung by woods, im- 
peded by a mill, encumbe red by fallen trees, 
bnt ever racing, rushing, roaring down 
through gurgling gullies, and filling the 
forest with its delicious sound and fresh- 
ness; the drinking-place of home-returning 
herds; the mysterious haunt of squirrels 
and blue-jays; the sylvan retreat of school- 
girls, who frequent it on summer holidays, and 
mingle their restless thoughts, their overflow- 
ing fancies, their fair imaginings, with its rest- 
less, exuberant and rejoicing stream. 

“ Fairmeadow had no Roaring Brook. As its 
name indicates, it was too level a land for that. 
But the neigboring town of Westwood, lying 
more inland, and among the hills, had one of 
the fairest and fullest of all the brooks that 
roar. 

“Over warm uplands, smelling of clover 
and mint; through cool glades, still wet with 
the rain of yesterday ; along the river; across 
the rattling and tilting planks of wooden 
bridges; by orchards; by the yates of fields, 
with the tall mullen growing at the bars; by 
stone walls overrun with privet and barberries ; 
insun and heat, in shadow and coolness, for- 
ward drove the happy party on that pleasant 
summer morning. 

* At length they reached the Roaring Brook. 
From a gorge in the mountains, through a 
long, winding gallery of birch, and bee ch, and 
pine, leaped the bright, brown waters of the 
jubilant streamlet ; out of the woods, across the 
plain, underethe rude bridge of logs, into the 
woods again—-a day betw een two nights. With 
it went a song that made the heart sing like- 
wise ; a song of joy, and exultation, and free- 
dom ; a continuous and unbroken song of life, 
and pleasure, and perpetual yeuth.” 


The pedantry of the two scholars breaks 
out immediately on their arrival : 


“How indescribably beautiful this brown 
water is!” exclaimed Kavanagh. “It is like 
wine, or the nectar of the gods of Olympus; 
as if the falling Hebe had ‘poured it from the 
goblet.” 

“ More like the mead or metheglin of the 
northern gods,” said Mr. Churchill, “ spilled 
from the drinking-horns of Valhalla.” 

“But all the ladies thought Kavanagh's 
comparison the better of the ‘two, and in fact 
the best that could be made.” 





Most of the personal and local descrip- 
lions are felicitous. We quote the sketch | 


of Miss Sally Manchester, and the house 
in which, with Alice and her mother, she 
resided : 


* The old house thes lived in, with its four 
sickly Lombardy poplars in front, suggested 
gloomy and mournful thoughts. It was one 
of t hose houses that de press you as you enter, 
as if many persons had died in it—sombre, 
desolate, silent. The very clock in the hal! 
had a dismal sound, gasping and catching its 
breath at times, and striking the hour with a 
violent, determined blow, reminding one of 
Jael driving the nail into the head of Siser: 

“One other inmate the house had, and only 
one. This was Sally Manchester, or Miss 
Sally Manchester, as she preferred to be called ; 
an excellent chamber-maid and a very bad 
cook, for she served in both capacities. She 
was, indeed, an extraordinary woman, of large 

rame and masculine features; one of those 
who are born to work, and accept their inherit- 
ance of toil as if it were play, and who conse- 
quently, in the language of domestic recom- 
mendations, are usually styled “a treasure, if 
you can get her.” A treasure she was to 
this family; for she did all the housework, 
and in addition took care of the cow and the 
poultry, occasionally venturing into the field of 
veterinary practice, and administering _lamp- 
oil to the cock, when she thought he crowed 
hoarsely. She had on her forehead te ver is 
sometimes denominated a “ widow’s peak”— 
that is to say, her hair grew down to a point 
in the middle ; and on “Sundays she appeared 
at church in a blue poplin gown, with a large 
pink bow pr what she called “ the congrega- 
tion side of her bonnet.” Her mind was 
strong, like her person ; her disposition not 
sweet, but, as is sometimes said of apples by 
way of recommendation, a pleasant sour.” 


The family mansion of the Vaughans 
must be familiar to every one. We feel 
as if we had seen it and been in it a thou- 
sand times: 


“The old family mansion of the Vaughans 
stood a little out of town, in the midst of a 


| pleasant farm. ‘The county road was not near 


enough to annoy; and the rattling wheels and 
little clouds of dust seemed like friendly salu- 
tations from travellers as they passed. They 
spoke of safety and companionship, and took 
away all loneliness from the solitude. 

« On three sides, the farm was inclosed by 
willow and alder hedges, and the flowing wall 
ofa river; nearer the house were groves clear 
of all underwood, with rocky knolls, and 
breezy bowers of beech ; and atar off the blue 
hills broke the horizon, creating secret long- 
ings for what lay beyond them, and filling the 
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mind with pleasant thoughts of Prince Rasse- 
las and the Happy Valley. 

“The house was one of the few old houses 
still standing in New England ; a large, square 
building, with a portico in front, whose door in 
summer time stood open from morning until 
night. A pleasing stillness reigned about it ; 
and soft gusts of pine-embalmed air and dis- 
tant cawings from the crow-haunted moun- 
tains, filled its airy and ample halls.” 


The description of young Hawkins is 
capital : 


“There was in the village a domestic and 
resident adorer, whose love for himself, for 
Miss Vaughan, and for the beautiful, had trans- 
formed his name from Hiram A. Hawkins to 
H. Adolphus Hawkins. He was a dealer in 
English linens and carpets ; a profession which 
of itself fills the mind with ideas of domestic 
comfort. His waistcoats were made like Lord 
Melbourne’s in the illustrated English papers, 
and his shiny hair went off to the left ina su- 

rb sweep, like the hand-rail of a bannister. 

Ie wore many rings on his fingers, and sev- 
eral breast-pins and gold chains disposed 
about his person. On all his bland physiogno- 
my was stamped, as on some of his linens, 
“ Soft finish for family use.” Everything 
about him spoke the lady’s man. He was, in 
fact, a perfect ring-dove ; and, like the rest of 
his species, always walked yp to the female, 
and, bowing his head, swelled out his white 
crop, and uttered a very plaintive murmur. 





Moreover, Mr. Hiram Adolphus Hawkins 
was a poet; so much a t, that, as his sister 
frequently remarked, he’ spoke blank verse in 
the bosom of his family.” ‘The general tone 
of his productions was sad, desponding, perhaps 
slightly morbid. How could it be otherwise 
with the writings of one who had never been 
the world’s friend, nor the world his? who 
looked upon himself as “a pyramid of mind on 
the dark desert of despair?” and who, at the 
age of twenty-five, had drunk the bitter draught 
of life to the dregs, and dashed the goblet 
down? His productions were published in the 
Poet’s Corner of the Fairmeadow Advertiser ; 
and it was a relief to know, that, in private 
life, as his sister remarked, he was “ by no 
means the censorious and moody person some 
of his writings might imply.” 


The interview between Churchill and 
Mr. Hathaway tempts us, but it is long 
and would be injured by abbreviation ; 
we must therefore refer our readers to the 
volume. 

True to himself Mr. Longfellow ends 
his book with a moral : 


“ Stay, stay the present instant ! 
Imprint the marks of wisdoin on its wings ! 
Oh, let it not elude thy grasp, but like 
The good old patriarch upon record, 
Hold the fleet angel fast until he bless thee !” 













In the spring of 1844 Mr. Asa Whit- 
ney, a merchant of New York, embarked 
for China in the prosecution of an enter- 
prise whose successful termination, as it 
seemed to him, would be the commence- 
ment of a new period in the history of 
all the nations of the globe. This enter- 
prise was no other than a design to turn 
the commerce of the world from its pres- 
ent course about the two capes, and to lead 
it, by the inducements of superior ease, 
rapidity and cheapness of transportation, 
across the northern portion of the North 
American continent. By an observation 
upon the figure of the earth—our ad- 
venturous projector conceived the idea 
that the great highway of all the na- 
tions should be carried as near to the 
northern circle as the increasing cold of 
high latitudes would permit; those circles 
of latitude which encompass the earth be- 
coming rapidly smaller as we move north- 
ward upon its sphere. The voyage to 
China was undertaken by him, chiefly 
with a view to collect information upon 
the trade and resources of that vast em- 
pire, as well as of Japan, the South Sea 
Islands, and other Asiatie countries ; in or- 
der to satisfy himself, and to persuade his 
countrymen, of the advantages of opening 
a free and frequent intercourse with east- 
ern Asia. 

After two years had been spent in 
these inquiries Mr. Whitney returned to 
America, and commenced a long and eager 
investigation of the merits and advantages 
of the various routes across the continent. 
After he had communicated personally 
with the most experienced travellers, and 
collected by travels in the wilderness, by 
study, and by intercourse with every source 
of information at home, all particulars of 
value, he began to lay his plans before the 
people and before Congress. 

From a careful perusal of his own pub- 
lished account of the project, aided by the 
personal explanation of the author, we 
gather the following idea of it, which we 
commend to the strict attention of such of 
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our political friends as are not already fa- 
miliar with its details. 

Conceiving that the general government 
cannot undertake to construct a road to 
connect the eastern with the western coast 
of the Atlantic, except at an expense too 
vast to be thought of with its present re- 
sources, Mr. Whitney proposes, with the 
aid of his own private fortune, to attempt 
the enterprise himself, but in such a man- 
ner, as to make the work pay for itself 
almost from the beginning. 

To rely upon individual enterprise for 
the accomplishment of works of internal 
improvements may be regarded as almost 
among the first principles of the creed of 
republicanism, nor will the spirit of our 
government permit it to engage in works 
which can as well or better be accom- 
plished by individuals or by companies. 

Having selected a certain route, of which 
we shall take occasion before concluding 
this article to show the advantages, Mr. 
Whitney offers the government his plan, 
or contract, to be passed by Congress, if 
it so please them, into a law. 

By this proposed contract, the nation, 
through their government, are to sell to 
our contractor, under certain reservations 
and conditions, and at a price considerably 
above its total estimated value, a strip 
of land sixty miles in width, extending 
westward, from the foot of Lake Michigan 
to Puget Sound, near the Columbia River, 
earried, of course, through one of the 
northern passes of the Rocky Mountains. 
At ten cents the acre, a price beyond its. 
value as estimated by committees in Con- 
gress, the land will bring by this sale, 
$7,795,200 into the public treasury. The 
greater part being wilderness, and totally 
unsalable until the road is made, a better 
bargain for the nation could not be made. 
The payments will of course be made 
gradually, and as the road progresses; 
each provision of the contract to be en- 
forced by the government. 

The second feature of the plan is the 
laying of a grand railroad upon this 
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strip of land ; beginning at the foot of Lake 
Michigan, and pushing the work gradu- 
ally forward until, in a computed period 
of twenty-five years, it reaches the Pa- 
cific. 

The first eight hundred miles of the route 
consist of excellent cultivable lands; and 
of these the first seven hundred miles 
are finely timbered, and with such woods 
as are suitable for the foundation of a 
durable road. On this first three hundred 
miles of the route depends the entire hope 
of the enterprise. 

The expense of transporting timber over 
great distances would forever prevent the 
accomplishment of the work. The exist- 
ence of a great body of timber about the 
foot of Lake Michigan, and thence west- 
ward for three hundred miles, is an abso- 
lute guaranty of the success of the under- 
taking under the economical management 
of an individual proprietor; and the ab- 
sence of a sufficiency of timber at all other 
points is an equal guaranty of the failure 
of the enterprise on all other routes than 
this, even under the wisest and most econo- 
mical management. ‘The entire revenue of 
the nation would have to be exhausted for 
several years, in the construction of a road 
at a public cost across the deserts and 
prairies between the lower Mississippi and 
California. 

The next feature of the plan, to which 
we would call the attention of our readers, 
is the precaution, that our grand contrac- 
tor shall not be at liberty to resell or ap- 
propriate a single acre of the land sold 
him by the government, until the first ten 
miles of the road are completed. The 
road moreover is to be built, by the terms 
of the contract, on a strip of land two 
hundred feet wide, appropriated forever 
to that purpose, with a heavy iron rail of 
a prescribed weight, on a gauge of not 
less than six feet between the rails, The 
failure of any material condition of the con- 
tract will of course work a forfeiture of the 
Jand. All the regulations of tolls, &e., are to 
be by legal enactment in Congress, and en- 
forced by public authority. Having con- 
structed the first ten miles, our grand con- 
tractor is to be at liberty to sell to emigrants 
and others, in portions five miles in length 
of the route granted him by Congress ; and 
with the proceeds he is to pay government 
for the land, and to reimburse himself the 
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costs of the first ten miles of road, estima. 
ted at $200,000. 

As soon as the contract shall become a 
law, our contractor will survey and lo- 
cate the route for two or three hundred 
miles, and as soon as ten miles have been 
edémpleted, he will be permitted to sel! 
the first five miles by sixty, or one hun- 
dred and ninety-two thousand acres. And 
if this does not produce means enough to 
pay for road and land both, then the 
work will be discontinued, and our con- 
tractor will have gained nothing either 
in land or money. But if the sale of the 
lands produces a sufficiency for these pur- 
poses, then the next fen miles will be 
completed, and another portion of five 
miles by sixty given up to him for sale. The 
reserved lands, held by the government, 
will furnish means for the construe- 
tion of the road over the wilderness after 
the forest and cultivable Jands_ shall 
have been passed over. Meanwhile, and 
until the entire work is completed, the 
government will hold the road and re- 
served lands, if any remain, as security 
for the payments of the original ten cquts 
per acre for the lands, 

The title to the road will not actually 
vest in our contractor until the whole is 
finished and paid for. But it will con- 
tinue always subject to the action and con- 
trol of Congress, for the fixing of tolls and 
other regulations for the convenience and 
ease of travellers. 

When new States come to be created 
on the territories traversed by the road— 
and the probability is that. the movement 
of population westward with such a means 
of emigration would be rapid beyond all 
precedent—if any jealousy arose, their in- 
habitants would be at full liberty to con- 
struct rival roads parallel with the old 
one, 

By regulations of Congress making the 
tolls barely sufficient to pay the costs of 
repairs, and an exceedingly small percent- 
age to the proprietor, the road would be 
made almost a free road. A bushel of 
wheat could then be carried across the 
continent for twenty cents, a barrel of 
flour for one dollar, a ton of merchandise 
ten dollars, and a half ton of teas (by 
measurement one ton) five dollars, Corn 
grown in Michigan, could be landed at 
Chinese ports for forty cents the bushel 
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transit, giving thirty-five cents profit to 
the producer. Manufactures from the 
South and East, and the various products 
of all parts of the Union would thus be 
easily and cheaply conveyed to Asia, and 
the balance of trade turned wholly in 
favor of America. The cod and whale 
fisheries of the North Pacific would send 
a constant stream of their indispensable 
products, in exchange for American manu- 
factures, across the continent. The At- 
lantic sea-ports would, of course, become 
the ports of deposit and exchange for the 
trade of all the world. ‘The prairies of the 
West, and the mills of the East and South, 
would begin to furnish food and clothing 
to the famished millions of China, who 
would now in their turn, having a market 
opened for their peculiar products, have a 
means of procuring in abundance the ne- 
cessaries of life. The islands of the South 
Seas would be more rapidly colonized 
than they are at present, by the Chinese, 
those Yankees of Asia, and a free and 
constant intercourse would inevitably be 
established between the nations of both 
the continents. 

Should this road, on the other hand, be 
undertaken by a stock company, under 
the necessity of declaring dividends, the 
tolls would have to be so much raised, as 
to exclude the transport of heavy articles, 
and thus none of the contemplated results 
would follow. Indeed, for such a road no 
one would subscribe with any expectation 
of profit ; it would probably cost $200,000, 
000, not to yield any return in twenty-five 
years, and be then obliged to realize an- 
nually the sum of $6,000,000, to give three 
per cent, on the investment ! 

The danger of land monopoly is avoid- 
ed, by providing that the reserved lands 
shall be sold at public auction, like other 
government lands; and that no lands 
shall be kept for sale long ~ than ten 
years after the completion of the road 
through them, 

The bill will provide that on the failure 
of any important condition, Congress shall 
have power to resume the whole and give 
it to another. Power also will lie in Con- 
gress, to alter and amend the bill as the 
interests of the public may require. 


“Now, to accomplish this great work, I 
propose to take the entire responsibility upon 
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myself. If I fail, the government can lose 
nothing, because the lands still remain, and | 
shall have added to their value even by my 
failure. But if I succeed, I must, by my ener- 
gies and labor, make this 77,952,000 acres of 
waste land produce the $68,395,200; and, un- 
less [ can make it produce an excess over that 
sum, I gain nothing for al] my toil. 

“If the plan succeeds, it would make the 
whole world tributary to us. The sum which 
I should pay into the treasury for the lands, 
would exceed that which might be expended 
for them from any other source. The nation 
would have this great highway without an out- 
lay of one dollar, with almost its free use for- 
ever after, and so much added to the actual 
cash capital of the nation as the road may cost, 
because it would be the fruits of labor upon the 
wilderness earth. 

*« My desire and object has been to have a 
bill so framed, as would enable me to carry out 
and accomplish this great work for the motives 
as here and everywhere else by me declared, 
to give to my country this great thoroughfare 
for the nations of all the earth without the cost 
of one dollar; to give employment to, and to 
make comfortable and happy, millions who are 
now starving and destitute, and to bring all the 
world together in free intercourse as one na- 
tion. If the bill is deficient in any point, it 
certainly can be made to meet the views | 
express, which I feel that all who examine must 
be satisfied with. 

“Tt is proposed to establish an entirely new 
system of settlement, on which the hopes for 
success are based, and on which all depend. 
The settler on the line of the road would, as 
soon as his house or cabin were up, and a crop 
in, find employment to grade the road; the next 
season, when his crop would have ripened, 
there would be a market for it at his door, by 
those in the same situation as himself the sea- 
son before ; if any surplus, he would have the 
road at low tolls to take it to market; and if 
he had in the first instance paid for his land, 
the money would go back, either directly or in- 
directly, for labor and materials for the work. 
So that in one year the settler would have his 
home with settlement and civilization surround- 
ing, a demand for his labor, a market at his 
door for his produce, a railroad to communicate 
with civilization and markets, without having 
cost one dollar. And the settler who might not 
have means in money to purchase land, his 
labor on the road and a first crop would give 
him that means, and he too would in one year 
have his home with the same advantages, and 
as equally independent. ‘The settler who now 
pays for his land to the government, gets no 
benefit from the sum paid, beyond his title to and 
possession of the land. When his cabin is 
prepared, and crop in, he finds no demand for 
his labor, because all around are in the same 











condition as himself; when his crop is grown, 
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there is no market at his door, and if fifty miles 
from any direct means of transit, he cannot 
sell at all, neither can he get it to market so as 
to leave anything as a reward for his toil. Thus 
you see him in the wilderness, remote from 
civilization, destitute of comforts, and nearly a 
demi-savage; his labor, it is true, produces 
food from the earth; but he cannot exchange 
with the different branches of industry, and 
is not a source of wealth or power to the 
nation.” 


Projects have been offered, and some are 
on foot, for the construction of a road at the 
expense of the nation. Against this plana 
number of obstacles present themselves 
of a character too weighty and formidable 
to be removed or got over. Independ- 
ently of economical considerations, which 
should always lead us to prefer individual 
to public enterprises, it will be highly politic 
for the present administration to avoid en- 
a upon too extended a system of in- 
ternal improvements ; in consideration not 
only of the just prejudices of a large por- 
tion of the people against a lavish expen- 
diture of the public monies, but in view 
also of the great caution necessary to 
avoid the disgrace and odium of an aug- 
mentation of the public debt. 

The expenses of the war should be at 
least provided for, previous to any further 
engagements ; excepting such only as are 
of obvious necessity for the promotion of 
our grandest interests. While the abso- 
lute necessities of our internal trade de- 
mand a large appropriation for the im- 
provementof river and harbor navigation,— 
while the Mexican affair continues to 
draw heavily upon the public purse,— 
while the exigencies of foreign commerce 
require that the navy be maintained and 
even increased,—while the southwestern 
frontier requires the continual vigilance of 
« full military establishment,—while the 
poverty of foreign ambassadors calls for 
an increase of their salaries ;—and besides 
these demands, while the augmenta- 
tion of our territory compels a steadily 
increasing expenditure for the ordinary 
purposes of government, the most san- 
guine among the friends of internal im- 
provement will pause to consider before 
they venture upon any new and costly 
projects. 

Nevertheless, it has become evident 
that the addition of California and New 





Mexico, creating a new republic, com- 
posed of a mixed population of adven- 
turers, with foreign views and sympathies, 
to be bound to our mighty empire on the 
western side of the continent, has made it 
necessary that some means of speedy com- 
munication should be established between 
ourselves and the new territories. The 
wealth, the peace, and the unity of the 
entire people, are clearly the great ends 
for which governments were established ; 
and in the pursuit of those ends, every 
measure which wisdom and a strict econo- 
my may dictate, is to be studiously ad- 
vised and put in practice; nor can any 
measure be regarded as in spirit uncon- 
stitutional which is directed towards these 
ends. 

Governments, at least republican, (and 
therefore just and economical,) assume 
to do no more than is their duty; and 
that duty being always measured by 
necessity and policy, cannot properly en- 
gage them in enterprises which may 
better be carried on by states, cities, or 
individuals. If a combination of private 
fortunes can be made, which shall carry 
out grand schemes of internal improve- 
ment, the government will only sanction 
and defend such enterprises. I1t will not 
engage in foreign or internal trade, but 
will only protect it and fortify it. It will 
not offer to educate those who have the 
means to educate themselves. It will not 
give money to corporations or to combi- 
nations of adventurers, when these adven- 
turers are looking solely to their own 
profit, and cannot establi: \ their claim to 
assistance upon the ground that their en- 
terprise i8 a strictly national one, and is 
to be of national importance, nor even 
then, when it is clear that everything can 
be accomplished under the mere protec- 
tion and countenance of the law. ‘The 
property of the citizens belongs to them and 
to their children; and governments have 
no right to appropriate a cent of it on 
theoretic or speculative grounds, or for 
purposes not clearly national, and of which 
all are expected ultimately to share the 
benefit. That portion, however, may be 
taken as an eq altable tax, which they find 
necessary for the eommen good, and they 
are free to appropriate it as seems best. 

One of the last improvements of civili- 
zation is the construction of a perfect road. 
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For those grand routes by which distant 
nations are brought together, and whose 
existence is absolutely necessary to the 
general advancement of the race, the re- 
sources of empires are required to be ex- 
pended. Many of the famous naval and 
military expeditions of antiquity, supposed 
by some to have been instigated by the 
ambition of conquest, were undoubtedly 
undertaken for the extension of commerce. 
Such were the expeditions of Sesostris 
and other conquerors. By means of great 
roads over those chains of mountains which 
intersect the continent of Europe, the 
European kingdoms are united in a grand 
republic of nations. The union of the 
States of North America depends, far 
more than is imagined, upon those great 
roads which facilitate the free and rapid 
interchange of trade and information be- 
tween their inhabitants. Civilization and 
Christianization follow the great com- 
mercial routes toward the frontier. The 
making of a national road is an epoch in 
a nation’s history, equal at least in im- 
portance to that of the acquisition of a new 
territory. 

Not to dwell too long upon the gene- 
ralities of the subject, we may take it for 
granted that our readers are well aware of 
the importance of an immediate establish- 
ment of a free and perfect communication 
between ourselves and our Pacific colonies, 
so soon to become powerful states. 

Setting aside for the present all inquiries 
into the difficulties into which the gold 
mania and the hasty emigration which it 
occasions are to bring upon us; setting 
aside such considerations as savoring too 
mnch of a croaking and inauspicious dis- 
position, we have now to consider only 
what can be done to keep pace with that 
emigration, and to convert the greatest 
evil of a nation, a costly colony, into a 
benefit and a source of wealth and power. 
First, then, it is conceded by all parties 
that a road must be established, and it is 
equally admitted that the enterprise 
should be begun without delay; the 
necessities of the country and the world 
creating an immediate and pressing want 
of such a road. No one man or company 
of men could afford to buy from govern- 
ment out of their private resources a strip 
of land extending from Lake Michigan to 
the Pacific. That is quite impossible. 
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The land for such a purpose must be 
either granted free of charge, or paid for 
out of the profits of the roads made upon 
it, or the lands sold near it. 

Nor can any combination of two or three 
States undertake such an _ enterprise. 
Would all the States of the North, or those 
of the South, or those bordering upon 
the Mississippi, agree to bear the burthen 
of a project of which every State from 
Maine to Florida is to reap an equal 
benefit? If the enterprise is undertaken 
by States, it must be by all the States in 
Union, in other words, by the Union 
itself. 

But as no man will pretend to contest 
the constitutionality of a measure that is 
clearly necessary for the “ general wel- 
fare’ of the nation—a measure intended 
to obviate the danger of a final separation 
between the new colonies and the mother 
country—to say nothing of the gradual 
alienation of a population composed in 
great part of foreigners, and whom it will 
be easy to alienate and separate from our- 
selves by neglect or bad government, or 
by the mere suspension or difficulty and 
infrequency of intercourse—in view of 
such necessities, the question of constitu- 
tionality may be set aside as irrelevant. 

The necessity for such a road is imme- 
diate. A few years’ delay may bring in- 
calculable evils upon the colonies, and must 
meanwhile deprive the entire nation of 
those commercial and social advantages to 
be reaped from intercourse with them; and 
through them, with the Asiatic side of the 
globe. Had the sums of money that were 
expended in overrunning Mexico been 
laid out in the quiet purchase of California 
and New Mexico, and in the immediate 
construction of a road connecting the Pa- 
cific with the Atlantic States, the wisdom 
and foresight of the measure would have 
placed us in the estimation of the world in 
advance of all civilized communities. As 
it is, we have the territories, and by a 
singular coincidence, we are enabled by 
the ingenuity “md boldness of a single 
mind, aided by a moderate private for- 
tune, to accomplish at least the greater 
part of what is demanded in this critical 
state of our affairs. 

The government, loaded with debt, can- 
not conscientiously suggest to the people 
a proposition involving great expense. 
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The party whose voices are always loud 
against expenditure when they are out of 
office, stands ready to oppose every mea- 
sure undertaken upon a general theory of 
internal improvement. At this crisis a 
citizen of New York steps forward and 
offers to accomplish the desires, and meet 
the necessities of the empire by a plan at 
once bold, original, and calculated upon a 
certainty of success. 

Beside these considerations lie others of 
at least equal importance in the view of 
humanity; namely, that the undertaking 
of this work is the first step toward a free, 
social communication between the Ameri- 
can and Asiatic continents. Since the 
establishment of Christianity there has 
been a steady effort on the part of the 
more enlightened to extend the influence 
of true religion and of civilization over the 
inhabitants of China and India; to which are 
now to be added the islands of the South- 
ern Seas. ‘This divine enterprise has been 
prosecuted hitherto with but little suecess— 
not from any want of zeal or perseverance 
on the part of European and American 
Christians, but because the grand prelimi- 
nary step, the establishment of a free and 
universal commerce between the two sides 
of the globe has never been realized. The 
crusaders attempted the conversion of 
Asia by force of arms, and their expedi- 
tions invariably failed, because they were 
contradictory to the spirit of a pure be- 
neficence. ‘There remains but one other 
method of preparing the Asiatic nations 
for the reception of the truth; and that 
is, to raise their opinion of the Western 
races, and awaken kindly and respectful feel- 
ings in them toward ourselves, by a free 
and constant commercial intercourse. As 
a Christian and a republican people, we 
acknowledge no conquests saving those of 
superior industry and intelligence. By 
that conquest and by none other, we may 
subdue and civilize the hordes of Asia. By 
establishing a free and rapid communica- 
tion with the Pacific coast, we, therefore, 
not only promote the Union, and strength- 
en and confirm our own empire, but we 
take the iuitiatory step toward the accom- 
plishment of the grand design of Christian 
benevolence, the civilization and instruc- 
tion of Asia. 

It would be impossible, in the limits 
allowed us, to set before the reader all the 
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consequences which must certainly follow 
the opening of a free communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific coasts ; these 
advantages have been shown at large, and 
sufficiently dwelt upon, by others. To those 
of our readers who have not made a par- 
ticular study of the subject, our author's 
pamphlet will convey all the desired in- 
formation.* We shall dwell no longer 
upon the subject than may be necessary 
for a comparative view of the advantages 
of the several routes proposed for the 
construction of a work admitted by all to 
be of absolute necessity. And, first, it is 
proper to remark that if any one of the 
routes in contemplation, including two 
across the narrow interval between North 
and South America, and three across the 
main-land of the Northern Continent, were 
to be undertaken at the public cost, the in- 
jury done to the public and private business 
of the country, added to the California 
drain, and heavy purchases of foreign 
goods made necessary by the present low 
tariff, would bring great distress and em- 
berrassment upon the poorer classes for 
the coming two or three years. Were the 
project of a railroad to the Pacific added 
to that of the River and Harbor Improve- 
ment, and to these the costs of the im- 
pending war of extermination which must 
soon be entered upon with the South- 
western Indians, such a tide of expenses 
would be set a-going as would take the 
government off its feet, and subject it to 
the extreme malice-of the opposition. The 
only safe and politic course to be pursued, 
would seem to be, to extend merely its 
favor and its military protection to the 
economical and well-considered project of 
our author; and to entrust to him, as to 
a public contractor—which in effect this 
scheme makes him—+the beginning, at least, 
of this vast and important enterprise. 
When a man of first-rate ability and 
large fortune offers his services to the na- 
tion, to accomplish some necessary work, 
a thousand detracting voices are instantly 
raised against his motives. A member in 
Congress may, without scandal, propose a 
plan for public aggrandizement, and no 
man checks at him, no man cries out 





* Project for a Railroad to the Pacific. By 
Asa Whitney, of New York. New York: Print 
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ainst his ambition, or suspects him of 
wishing to forward his own interests ; but 
should the same project come from the 
same individual as a private citizen, in- 
stantly the cry is raised of avarice and in- 
terest. 

Let us, however, look coolly at the 
matter, laying all jealousies aside. The 
possessor of a fortune instead of sitting 
quietly down to enjoy it at his ease—in- 
stead of wasting his income in expensive 
luxuries ina residence in some forei ‘ign court, 
or in a palace in one of our great cities, with 
an eagerness becoming a spirited citizen of 
an enterprising nation, asks of his fellow- 
citizens only to be permitted to throw all 
that he possesses into an enterprise of such 
dignity and importance to the nation, that 
he must become, by engaging in it, one of 
the most responsible and useful of its pub- 
lic servants. 

That the jealousy and detraction of the 
malicious and the ignorant should pursue 
such a projector, stimulated by a public 
spirit so congenial to our institutions, is 
indeed to be expected ; but it is at least 
proper to caution the more considerate 
part of the community of the existence of 
a spirit which their own liberality might 
lead them to forget, and certain arguments 
in that way acquire more weight with 
them than was just. Unless the republic 
willingly and gladly employs the capital 
and the ability of its business men, to for- 
ward enterprises of national benefit, that 
ability and that capital will seek selfish and 
private employment, or will go on, as in 
some instances, accumulating and swelling 
to a vast and injurious importance. Is it 
not a safe and politic measure under the 
proper restrictions—is it not a measure 
congenial to the economy of our govern- 
ment, to make the eontract offered by Mr. 
Whitney, for the construction of a grand 
railroad to the Pacific? If it is eco- 
nomical it is politic; if it is speedy and 
effectual it is prudent and judicious ; if it 
is both constitutional, effectual and eco- 
nomical, it is also just and necessary, and 
will commend itself to the judgment of all. 

The route chosen by Mr. Whitney as 
not only the best, but in fact the only fea- 
sible one, begins at the foot of Lake Michi- 
gan, at which is the natural point of con- 
centration of all the commerce of the East- 
ern and Middle States. From New York, 
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Baltimore, Philadelphia and Boston, lines 
of railroad are, or willsoon be completed, 
converging upon Sandusky; and fron 
thence to St. Joseph’s a route is in contem- 
plation which will be the main trunk from 
which all the great lines of the United States 


diverge, like the sticks of afan. From St. 
Joseph’s, at the foot of the lake, to Prairie 
du Chien, a point at which a bridge may 
be thrown across the Mississippi, the route 
lies through the forests which are to sup- 
ply materials for the entire ronte. At 
no other point can timber be supplied for 
the construction of the road ; aconsidera- 
tion which makes it certain that this point 
will at all events be taken for the starting 
point. 

For the advantage of the extreme South, 
a railroad may easily be constructed in an 
almost straight line between Mobile and 
Prairie du Chien. With this, other south- 
ern routes will join. By the addition of 
only two more grand roads through the 
United States, with their provincial trunks, 
the entire commerce of the South, West 
and North converges with equal ease upon 
Prairie du Chien, where it will meet on 
the one side the navignuon of the Missis- 
sippi, and on the other the commerce be- 
tween Europe, America and Asia. 

The objections to the two other routes 
proposed—one from Memphis to Santa Fe 
and San Diego, the other from St. Louis 
through Fort Leavenworth and the South 
Pass to San Francisco—might be stated to 
advantage in detail, though they may be 
pronounced in one word, and that is im- 
possibility. These routes, if constructed, 
must be made by the government, and at 
four times the expense. They start from 
regions dirested of timber ; and worst of 
all, they are sectional, and serve the pur- 
poses of the South to the loss and detri- 
ment of the Northern and Middle, and 
Western States; of course they will be 
voted down by the North and West jointly. 
But it were a great error to admit that 
the route from Prairie du Chien to the 
mouth of the Columbia River, or, more 
properly, to Puget Sound, is to be of no 
advantage to the South. On the contrary, 
such are the obstacles and the disadvan- 
tages of the St. Louis and Memphis routes, 
ending the one in middle California, and 
the other at San Francisco, to attempt 
them would be to set back the prosperity 
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of the entire globe for the space of per- 
haps half a century. Puget Sound is the 
oaty sufficient port on the Pacific coast. 
At low tide the bay of San Francisco is 
almost a mud flat. San Diego is a 
point of no importance, with a diminutive 
bay ; and the passage from that point to 
Santa Fé is over gorges and torrent beds 
among the mountains, whereas the route 
to Puget Sound, through the North Pass, 
is an even track, presenting not a single ob- 
stacle of magnitude. Without quoting the 
entire reports of Fremont and Wilkes, in 
regard to these harbors, and the compara- 
tive merits of the various routes, it were 
impossible to do justice to the arguments 
presented by our author. 

The mouth of the Columbia, long known 
for the difficulties and dangers of its en- 
trance, offers no advantage to the navi- 
gator. 


“The mouth of the Columbia River,” says 
Lieutenant Wilkes, “has been long known 
for its dangers, and the difficulties of en- 
trance. These have not been exaggerated ; 
and it may be truly said to offer very few ad- 
vantages as a port. The land near it is well 
marked. Cape Disappointment, the northern 
point, is high, with several lofty spruce and 
pine trees on its summit. Point Adams on the 
south is low and sandy. A sand-spit makes 
out from each cape; that from Point Adams 
projects to seaward of the other, being nearly 
at right angles to it. The distance between 
them is one mile. These have been formed 
by the deposit of the sands brought duwn by 
the river, or washed by the abrasion of the 
sea from their respective capes. The dar 
lies outside, and on it there is no particular 
danger unless the sea is heavy, when breakers 
form on it, and a vessel would be subjected to 
risk in passing. The least depth of water is 
twenty-eight feet. The breakers on both spits 
are usually heavy, though at times there is 
little or no break on them. The south end of 
the north spit has to be closely approached, and 
is the point of greatest danger. Here most of 
the wrecks have occurred. 

“The principal dangers in the entrance of 
the Columbia are the cross tides, their velocity, 
and the influence of an under-current, together 
with the heavy swell.”* 


Of Puget’s Sound, on the contrary, 
Lieutenant Wilkes speaks in terms of un- 





* Western America, including California and 
Oregon, with Maps of those Regions, and of 
“the Sacramento Valley.” By Charles Wilkes, 
U.S.N. Philadelphia, 1849. 
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qualified approbation. It is by his ac- 
count the best entrance for vessels on the 
Pacific coast: 


“ Puget’s Sound may be described as a col- 
lection of inlets, covering an area of fifteen 
square miles, the only entrance to which is 
through the Narrows, which, if strongly forti- 
fied, would bid defiance to any attack, and 
guard its entrance against any force. 

“The Inlets, in the order in which they 
come from the entrance, have received the 
names of Carr’s, Case’s, Hammersley’s, Tot- 
ten’s, Eld’s, Budd’s, and Henderson’s ; they are 
united by passages, which form several islands 
and peninsulas. All these inlets are safe, com- 
modious, and capacious harbors, wel! supplied 
with water, and the land around them fertile. 
On many of the islands and peninsulas are 
to be found slate and sandstone, which, though 
soft and friable in some places where it has 
been exposed on the surface, will be found 
suitable for building purposes, 

: ages can exceed the beauty of these 
waters, and their safety. Not a shoal exists 
within the straits of Juan de Fuca, Admiralty 
Inlet, Puget’s Sound, or Hood’s Canal, that 
can in any way interrupt their navigation by 
a seventy-four gun ship.” 


San Diego, San Francisco, and Bodega, 
are the three harbors of California. Of 
the first of these Lieutenant Wilkes speaks 
disparagingly. Its small size, and its dis- 
tance south, are against it : 


“There are many drawbacks to this harbor ; 
the want of water is one of them, the river 
which furnishes the mission with water disap- 
pearing in the dry season before reaching the 
bay, and the surrounding country may be 
called a barren waste of sand hills. 

“The whole country around San Diego is 
composed of volcanic sand and mud mixed 
with scoria: the land is unfit for cultivation, 
and covered with Cacti, one of the many evi- 
dences of the poorness of the soil ; this leaves 
the port of San Diego little to recommend it 
but the uniform climate, good anchorage and 
security from all winds.” 


The description given by this expe- 
rienced navigator of the bay of San Fran- 
cisco is particularly discouraging, and de- 
serves the grave consideration of those 
who are building schemes upon the hope 
of its becoming in future the port of entry 
for the trade of Asia. 


“The Bay of San Francisco is thirty-six 
miles in Jength by an average of six in width; 
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a large portion of its southern, eastern, and 
northern shores are bordered by extensive and 
wide mud-flats, preventing the landing, at low 
water, of even a boat ; so much so that the east- 
ern shore may be said to be inaccessible for a 
distance of thirty miles ; and this impediment 
prevents it from ever becoming useful, except 
b the construction of extensive artificial 
works. On the north it is bounded by the 
Straits of San Pablo, which divide it from the 
bay of that name. 

“On the western side of the Bay of San 
Francisco, from the Straits of San Pablo, for a 
distance of fifteen miles, the country is broken 
and mountainous, and the shores rocky and in- 
dented by small! bays, which are useless. 

“These obstructions reduce this extensive 
bay very much in size, and it becomes still 
more so when the safety and convenience of 
vessels is taken into consideration; indeed, 
with the deep water, cross tides, and exposed 
situations, there are but two safe anchorages, 
viz: Yerba Buena and Sausalito. The former 
lies on the south of the entrance, between the 
island and town of the same name, and is of 
but small extent, with mud-flats, bare at low 
water, to the channel ; it is also very much ex- 
posed to the prevailing winds, which blow at 
times with great violence. It is the usual but 
by no means the best anchorage. and has but 
a scanty supply of water, not sufficient for the 
population of the town, or the vessels that fre- 
quent it; this, added to the rocky point on 
which the town is situated, will prevent it from 
ever becoming the seat of trade. The population 
of the town exceeds five hundred inhabitants; 
and, from its being nearer to the gold mines than 
Monterey, has become of late the most fre- 
quented. 

“ Sausalito, or Whaler’s Harbor, is on the 
north side of the entrance, under Table Hill, 
which protects vessels from the prevailing 
westerly winds. This anchorage is the prin- 
cipal resort of whalers. Here they can obtain 
wood and water, and refit. The water in the 
summer is obtained from small springs. The 
extent of land around this bay is limited toa 
few acres, the hills rising precipitately, and the 
high spurs cutting off communication with the 
country adjoining it. 

“The Bay of San Francisco is well adapted 
for a naval depot, or a place for our whalers to 
recruit at. Its possession insures us the com- 
mand of the Northern Pacific, and the protec- 
tion of our large and extended interests there ; 
but I know of no place where a natural site for 
a town can be found throughout the whole 
bay; und it appears to me extremely difficult to 
select one where the locality would permit of 

extensive artificia! improvements.” 


Bodega is disposed of in brief: 


“The port of Bodega is ninety miles north of 
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| San Francisco. It is both small and inconve- 
nient, and cannot be entered, except by vessels 
of a light draught of water.” 


The vast advantages of Puget Sound as 
a resort for large vessels, over all other 
ports of the Pacific coast, render it almost 
certain that it will become at last the 
principal entrance for the trade of Asia. 
The advantages of this bay are however 
united in a providential manner with those 
of the surrounding country. The climate 
is healthy and temperate, and the land 
well watered and susceptible to a great 
extent of regular cultivation; but above 
all we desire to call our reader's attention 
to the singular fact, that between this 
sound and the highest point of the Missis- 
sippi which will admit a bridge, the route 
is levelled and adapted by nature for the 
passage of cars; so even and unobstructed 
is this route, for nearly six hundred con- 
tinuous miles of the middle part it will not 
be necessary to make a bridge. After re- 
viewing the several routes, by the Isthmus, 
and by the South Pass, Lieutenant Wilkes 
decides in favor of that chosen by Mr. 
Whitney ; namely, from the foot of Lake 
Michigan by Prairie du Chien to Fort 
Wallawalla, on the Columbia, and thence 
to Puget Sound. 





“ Steam can be used only for the transporta- 
tion of passengers to China by the way of 
Panama ; the rates for freight would preclude 
the transmission of merchandise. ‘The route 
across the Pacific from Panama offers many 
difficulties to sailing vessels, in the prevailing 
winds, calms, &c.; Panama is, indeed, one of 
the worst ports on the western coast to arrive 
ator depart from; the seasons there are divided 
into the fine and the rainy ; the former, or what 
is called summer, though in north latitude, is 
from December to May, and only during this 
period is it advisable to approach this coast. 
In the rainy or winter season, from June to 
November, every part of it is liable to hard 
gales, tornadoes, or heavy squalls, succeeded by 
calms and deluges of rain, and the most dan- 
gerous lightning. Sickness begins at Pana- 
ma as early as March, and continues until De- 
cember; and with the exception of the fine 
season, the whole coast in its vicinity may be 
described as dangerous, and on every account 
to be avoided. From December to May, the 
prevailing winds are from the north and north- 
west, the remainder of the vear they blow from 
the northeast, southeast, and the west ; but are 
at all times uncertain, and calms frequently pre- 








vail ; vessels may be detained on their passage, 
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from these causes, so long as to make this route 
of greater length than that now followed by the 
China trade. 

“As a means of communicating with the 
western coast of South America by the agency 
of steam, too much value cannot be laid upon 
the proposed railroad across the Isthmus. For 
ten years it may be advisable to use one of 
these routes, or until such time as the routes 
through our own territory can be completed 
and in operation; but it can never satisfy the 
wants of the nation, or preserve those advan- 
tages we should look forward to obtain. 

“ Next in order is the southern route by rail- 
way across the country, by way of the Gila. 
The recognizance of the country through which 
this would pass has been fully made known 
to us by Colonel Emory, and his report shows 
that it would be nearly impossible for this pur- 
pose. The altitude of the mountains is in it- 
self sufficient to decide the question ; but if we 
grant that this can be overcome, the sterile 
country through which it would run brings 
conviction to the mind, that if it is not impos- 
sible it is certainly unadvisable. It can never 
become an inhabited country, therefore one 
great object in the construction of a railroad 
would be lost. Again, if this last fact were not 
the case, ie proposed terminus on the Pacific 
at the port of San Diego would never accom- 
modate the trade, and half or two-thirds of the 
ships would not be able to enter. ‘The port is 
inadequate for the commerce that such an in- 
tercourse would bring about; and the country 
around can never furnish the necessary sup- 
plies. The proposition for terminating it at 
San Francisco is equally objectionable, and 
amounts to an impossibility on account of the 
high mountain ranges which surround it. 

* We now come to the last or most northern 
route. Nature here invites the enterprise. 
The distance is the shortest; it has few if any 
difficulties to overcome; the lands it would 
pass through are some of the best in the west- 
ern country; and the greater part of the whole 
distance can become densely populated, and 
opens out an entirely new country, towards 
which our own population and the emigrants 
are even now wending their way in tens of 
thousands, seeking a quiet home from the trou- 
bles of the Old World, 

“The northern route contemplated has a de- 
lightful climate, suitable for the fuli develop- 
ment of the human frame, and all the accom- 
paniments of civilization. It has been found 
by examination to be practicable throughout 
the whole distance, and at its western terminus 
there are excellent ports. All the great bar- 
riers on other routes are on this line either 
modified into gentle hills or rent asunder, and 
the way is thus made clear for the undertaking. 
The construction of this road across the head- 
waters of all the great rivers, touching the 
limits of their navigation, will at once satisfy 





any one of the advantages to be derived from 
it, adding to the inland commerce by transport- 
ing the products brought on this ‘iron river’ 
from the remotest ports of the globe to all the 
cities, towns, and landings on the vast waters 
of the Mississippi and its tributaries. At the 
same time it would connect with all our sea- 
ports by the railroads that are now construct- 
ing towards its northern and eastern terminus, 
while it would also be the means of furnishing 
the whole extent of our Atlantic coast, includ- 
ing even Canada, with all they desired of the 
productions of the east, and carrying back in 
return their merchandise in exchange. It must 
be readily seen that all parts of our extended 
country would equally participate in its advan- 
tages, and none more so than the Southern and 
Western States, whose railroads and navigabie 
waters would all be so many paths by which 
the trade that must flow through such a chan- 
nel would circulate. The general govern- 
ment would be equally benefited, by the in- 
creased value it would give to all the public 
lands on either side of it. 

“The terminus on Lake Michigan would 
enable the large supplies required for the per- 
sons employed, as well as the materials, to be 
forwarded with great economy as well as facil- 
ity of transportation, and secure the necessary 
timber for the constructicn of the road. The 
country for the first eight hundred miles is 
admirably adapted for the purpose, offering no 
impediments whatever ; and after this distance 
such a route will offer as to place the whole 
country on the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains subservient to its use and support, 
a portion of the country, from the accounts of 
those who have visited it, surpassed by none 
in fruitfulness or climate. The passage 
through the mountains is known to be with- 
out difficulty, and the course to the point of its 
destination almost a direct line until the lower 
waters of the Columbia are reached, when a 
short divergence brings it to a terminus on the 
waters of Puget’s Sound—as I before remark- 
ed, one of the most noble estuaries in the 
world ; without a danger of any kind to impede 
navigation, with a surrounding country capable 
of affording all kinds of supplies, harbors with- 
out obstructions at any season of the year, and 
a climate unsurpassed in salubrity.” 


Having thus ascertained which route is 
to be preferred, if a land route is attempted 
at all, it remains next to lay before the 
reader in the least possible compass, the 
arguments offered against attempting a 
communication with China or the Pacific 
generally, by any routes across the Isth- 
mus. 

A correspondent of the New York 
Herald has communicated to that paper 





of June 5th, 1849, information in regard 
to the route by which a railroad from 
Memphis would be taken over the moun- 
tains to the harbor of San Diego. He 
tells us that Lieutenant Beall, who has 
travelled the several overland routes, de- 
scribes the Gila River route as impractica- 
ble for a railroad ; that a railroad along 
the summits of the Palisades on the high- 
lands of the Hudson, passing the inequali- 
ties by bridges, would be more feasible 
than a railway down the valley of the 
Gila. ‘This river flows for miles through 
deep and narrow channels or canones. 
Precipitous cliffs overhang its waters, and 
the rocks form a chain of peaks and pre- 
cipices along its entire length. We may, 
therefore, conclude with certainty that a 
road passing through Santa Fe, to the 
Pacific will never be attempted. Mem- 
phis will consequently be no longer 
thought of as a point of departure for the 
main trunk of the Pacific railroad, though 
it is extremely probable that in the event 
of the completion of the main trunk from 
Lake Michigan, branches will be con- 
structed to unite with it both from Mem- 
phis and from St. Louis. 


But of all the arguments in favor of | 


the northern route across the continent 
from Michigan to Puget Sound, none are 
more satisfactory than those derived from 
& comparison of distances; for if any 
person interested in the inquiry will take 
an artificial globe, and measure with a 
string or a pair of compasses, making 
short steps, the various distances from 
the British Channel to Canton, he will 
find that by the overland route from New 
York, or Boston, to Puget Sound across the 
Continent, the distance to be passed over 
in direct travel, is some 2000 miles less 


than the voyage, either by the Cape of 


Good Hope, the Isthmus of Panama, 
Cape Horn, or the Mediterranean. 

The calculations of Professor Wittish, 
of London University, which were made 
for a proposed canal at Nicaragua, give 
the distance from England to Valpa- 
raiso, via Cape Horn, at 9400 miles, 
117 days of ordinary sailing; but the 
distance from England to Valparaiso by 
the proposed canal at Nicaragua, would 
be 442 miles less, and 11 days sooner in 
consequence of a more favorable naviga- 
tion. A route across Panama would be 
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300 miles nearer still; but this differ- 
ence of time and of distance would not 
pay the expense of the delay, the breaking 
up of the cargo, the land or canal carriage 
across the Isthmus, the employment of 
another set of vessels on the Pacific side, 
and tle division of the profits of the 
voyage in consequence between carriers by 
land and two different carriers by water. 
To this, add that in consequence of a more 
favorable trade winds and currents, the 
homeward voyage by Cape Horn would 
be 168 miles nearer than that by the 
Isthmus. 

If these calculations are to be trusted 
sritish commerce will always prefer the 
Cape route to Valparaiso. Again, by the 
computations of Professor Wittish, the 
distance from Sydney in New Holland to 
England, via Cape Horn, with favorable 
sailing is 13,830 miles; time 136 days; 
whereas by a canal at Nicaragua it is 
15,848 miles; time 138 days, the sailing 
being more favorable ; to which must be 
added transportation dues, the breaking 
up of cargoes, the employment of another 
set of vessels, and the consequent division 
of profits among several hands. 

Let us now examine Professor Wittish’s 
calculations of distance from England to 
Singapore in Hindoostan, via the Cape of 
Good Hope with favorable winds. Com- 
paring these with the same voyage, via the 
canal at Nicaragua, also during favorable 
winds, the first is 13,350, the second 
is 17,738 miles; the time of the first is 
128, and of the second 131 days, These 
differences against the route by the pro- 
posed canal, with the tolls and the ex- 
penses of transshipment &c., make it 
almost certain that English commerce 
will always make the voyage to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope. To this, add 
also, that the homeward voyage by the 
Cape of Good Hope is 17 days less than 
the outward voyage. 

We are next to examine the comparison 
of routes from China to England, by the 
Cape of Good Hope with favorable sail- 
ing. The voyage from China to England 
by the Cape of Good Hope is 13,370 
miles; favorable time 107 days. From 
China to England by the Isthmus canal, 
favorable sailing 15,557 miles; time 129 
days. A difference of 2228 miles, and 
22 days against the Isthmus route, with 
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the additional drawbacks of tolls, trans- 
shipment, &c. These differences turn, and 
must always turn, the stream of English 
commerce with China upon the way of 
the Cape of Good hope, until some shorter 
and less expensive route can be found, 
than any of the proposed railways or 
canals across the narrow space between 
the two American continents. 

Another objection more fatal than any 
of those stated, lies in the deterioration 
of transported goods by the damp and 
hot atmosphere of the tropics. Even the 
teas and silks of China would be ma- 
terially injured by a detention in the land 
carriage across the Isthmus, while for bread- 
stuffs and other perishable commodities, 
the transportation by that route will be 
so difficult as to preclude all hopes of a 
regular commerce. ‘The effects of climate 
upon commodities are a great element in 
all the calculations of commerce, and in 
the present instance they are the most im- 
portant of all. 

Should a railroad be made across the 
Isthmus, it must depend for its support 
upon the commerce of the Pacific shores 
with the Atlantic shores of both the 
continents, and will never become the 
channel of the commerce of Europe with 
Asia. Although, therefore, it may be an 
enterprise of the greatest importance to 
the inhabitants of Chili and Peru, and in 
the absence of a northern route, to those 
of northern California and Oregon, its 
advantages fall so far behind those which 
must follow the proposed route from 
Michigan, we do not feel obliged to dwell 
upon them at present. A few words in 
regard to the consequences to be looked 
for, from the opening of an easy com- 
munication with the Pacific across the 
northern part of the continent, and we 
have done. 

The first effects of the enterprise would 
be seen in the conversion of a long strip of 
forest and prairie, stretching from the foot 
of Lake Michigan to the wilderness be- 
yond the Mississippi, into a populous and 
cultivated region, held by tillers of the 
soil. And in this connection, we may 
add, that the terms of the contract for the 
road may be so ordered in favor of the ac- 
tual settler as to defend him against specula- 
tors and monopolists, and, if that is deemed 
best, to protect him against the ultimate 





severities of the law. The new settle- 
ments will be in constant communication 
with all parts of the Union, by the grand 
routes of railroads diverging toward every 
part, and by the steam navigation of the 
lakes. Every particle of corn, or other 
products, not required for consumption on 
the spot, can be instantly exchanged for 
eastern manufactures, or for southern pro- 
ducts, by the way, either of the lakes, 
or the Mississippi. By a direct commu- 
nication with coal-bearing regions, sup- 
plies of coal can be furnished for the fuel 
of the inhabitants of the prairies, which 
are now uninhabited from the want of that 
commodity. 

A rapid advance of population will 
soon carry the road over the prairies, and 
the consequent advances in the price 
of lands along the route will furnish 
abundant means for bridging the Colum- 
bia at Wallawalla, and thence by easy 
grades completing the connection with 
Puget Sound and the Pacific. The instant 
of the completion of the road would be 
the epochal moment of a grand movement 
in the commerce of the world. A fleet of 
merchant vessels would be found assem- 
bled at the terminus, and a transfer, or 
perhaps a barter would commence at that 
point, in which every species of commodi- 
ty of Europe, Asia and America, would 
find its equivalent in some other. The 
gold of California, the manufactures of 
New England, and the finer and more 
costly products of France and Great 
Britain ; the sugars and other products of 
the South, the corn of Wisconsin, Canada, 
and all the lake countries, the iron of 
Pennsylvania, the furs of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the teas and silks, and all other pro- 
ducts of China, all would meet at the 
grand terminus of the world’s road. Here 
the various Asiatic commodities would be 
placed in cars which would convey them to 
every point of the Atlantic coast. Here too, 
cargoes would be assorted for South Sea 
and South American commerce. At this 
point, which would become the caravan- 
serai of the continent, the half-way house 
between Asia and America, a grand com- 
mercial city would soon arise, the capital 
of the Pacific States and the civilizer and 
merchant of the East. 

But in dwelling upon the disadvantages 
of other routes, sufficient, indeed, without 
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further inquiry to put them out of compe- 
tition with the present one, we had nearly | 
forgotten to mention the great saving of 
distance and time, by the route adv ocated 
by Mr. Whitney. The distance from the 
foot of Lake Michigan to Puget Sound, 
with all the windings of the emigrant 
route, is about 2,195 miles. 


From Puget Sound to Japan, is 4000 miles. 

: Shangai (China,) 5400 “ 

“ Australia, 6000“ 

" Singapore (India,)7660 “ 
Add from New York to Prairie du Chien, 
where the railroad would cross the Minsis- | 
sippi, 1,141 miles, and from New-York to 
Liverpool 3,000 miles, and we have a 
distance, by the contemplated grand | 
northern route, of 9,541 miles only from 
Shangai, in China, the route by the Cape 
of Good Hope being 13,330 miles; a 
difference of 3,789 mules in favor of the 
transcontinental route to China; a differ- 
ence which, combined with cheapness 
and rapidity of transportation, and the 
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~menaee of a temperate climate, would 
| turn the entire stream of Asio-European 
| commerce across the continent of North 
| America. Packages for China, made up 
for the convenience of railroad transport- 
ation, would be carried across the con- 
| tinent in 8 days; and to China by steam, 
| in 25 days, which, with 14 days transport 
from England to America, makes 47 days 
from England to China with merchan- 
dise; whereas, at present, a favorable 
voyage requires 107 days. Saving more 
than half the time, sending his goods 
| through a temperate climate, and escap- 
| ing the dangers of a voyage about the 
| stormy Capes s, the English ‘trader would 
| not hesitate in his choice between the 
two routes. To this country would ac- 
crue the double profit of merchandise 
conveyed to and brought from China. It 
is unnecessary to dwell longer upon the 
plan of Mr. Whitney; its boldness, feasi- 
bility, simplicity, and economy, must 





| commend it to universal favor. 
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Were free trade extended indisctimi- 
nately all over the world, its effects would 
be to generalize and classify the products 
of labor, and to confine such products to 
such climates and countries as soil and 
circumstances alone would direct ; whilst 
the products of arts and manufactures 
would likewise be confined to that spot 
where, from arbitrary causes, the price of 
labor was the lowest. The commercial 
policy of England, for more than two 
hundred years, sets an example for pro- 
tection to home industry, whose unbound- 
ed results and most extraordinary success 
establishes a precedent for national po- 
licy in all time to come, to all nations 


desiring to become a producing people. 
Nor is her present policy with reference 
to free trade less an example of able states- 
manship than her former course of pro- 


tection. 

Self-preservation suggests now that the 
bane should be made the antidote. Eng- 
land, by a long course of protection to 
home labor, his so advanced the arts and 
organized manufactures, within her own 
kingdom, that having raised herself to the 
position of the works hop and banking 
house of Christendom, and from home 
competition sent her workmen and manu- 
facturers abroad over the civilized globe 
to scatter her arts among other nations, 
cultivating similar plants in other soils, the 
tendency of which is to stifle the growth 
of her own; now demands that the sluices 
of commerce shall be opened to her, that 
she may trade with all the world free of 


charge, and that all the world may trade ; 


with her on the same terms. “Happy 
course of international policy for herself, if 
she could effect it now; better calculated 
to advance her personal agorandizement 
than any politics il act of former times, but 
sure to ruin those who cannot work so 


British Provinces. 


BRITISH PROVINCES.* 


cheap, and have not the same skill in manu- 
factures as herself. 

Whilst as many days’ manual labor are 
required in the United States to convert a 
given quanity of iron ore into bars or pigs 
as it takes in England, and the English 
operative is satisfied with his shilling and 
a half sterling, whilst the same man can 
demand and receive his one and a quarter 
doliars in the United States, protection 
must be extended to American manufac- 
tures or we must abandon them. When 
the time arrives that we too can produce 
as cheap and cheaper than any other peo- 
ple, then will it be the policy of the United 
States to follow in the footsteps of Eng- 
land, and open our trade to the world. 
Rapid as has been the growth of States in 
this Union, none now living may reasonably 
expect to see that day. Speedy as the 
population has increased, our domain is too 
extensive for competition to reduce wages 
to the standard of Europe for ages to 
come. 

But the extension of reciprocal trade to 
the British provinces, on our eastern fron- 
tier, is not a free trade measure in that 
light that is hostile to the vital principle 
of protection, but a mere extension of the 
boundaries of commerce to include a tenth 
more of the Anglo-Saxon race, born on 
the same soil, of a common ancestry, 
sessing a common language, customs and 
laws, and worshipping God in the same 
way as ourselves ! 

Ever since our own manufactures in the 
United States have reached a position that 
enables them to compete with England, the 
British provinces have been our customers. 
There are many articles now made in the 
United States that suit colonial consump- 
tion better than English, and were the duties 
removed, nearly the entire trade would 
fall into the hands of our manufacturers. 
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* Our Mercantile Connection considered in reference to its effect on Home Indus stry, together 


with arguments against Annexation. By Grore 


stitutions of New York, &e. 
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These articles are, all descriptions of iron- 
mongery, suited for building, such as nails, 
screws, locks, bolts, hinges, &c.; to these 
may be added the coarser varieties of 
edge tools, such as axes, saws, &c., con- 
nected with the cutting and manufacture 
of lumber. Mechanical tools of all kinds 
of American make are preferred to Eng- 
lish in the British provinces; their con- 
sumption in a young country is immense, 
and would increase in a fourfold degree 
when once again a revival of business gave 
new life to industrial pursuits. 

The variety of articles required also 
in the immense fisheries of Newfound- 
land, Gulf of St. Lawrence and Bay of 
Fundy, such as fish-tackle, lines, fisher- 
mens’ clothes, &c., would furnish a new 
outlet to consumption for various manu- 
factures in the United States. The quan- 
tity of ship-bread used by the fishermen 
in these waters is immense; the New- 
foundland trade is supposed to require bread 
alone for upwards of six thousand sail of 
fishing vessels, with an average number of 
six persons. It is probable that the fish- 


ermen in the other waters are fully equal 
to four thousand, so that sixty thousand 


fishermen could be supplied with ship- 
bread from the United States, the most of 
which is now supplied from Europe. 

The population of British America is 
estimated at about two millions, or with- 
in five hundred thousand of these United 
States in 1775 when they declared their 
independence. 

It may be well to notice here the prices 


ture, that are required in the British prov- 
inces : 


Iron shovels per doz. . $4 50 to $8 00 
Steel shovels ° , E 59 to 10 00 
Iron spades “ ‘ . 450 te 8 00 
Steel spades , ° 00 to 12 00 
Steel hoes , : 25 to 8 00 
Iron hoes ‘ ‘ ; 50 to 3 00 
Scythes . . 6 00 to 12 00 
Sickles ‘ pe BB 
Hay rakes : ‘ : 25 to 50 
Door-locks with mineral or 

brass knobs “ : .. 10 2 00 
Pad-locks, iron “ ; ; 00 00 
Pad-locks, brass ; . 6 00 
Chest-locks “ ‘ ‘ 50 50 
Steel chisels “ . , 00 00 
Hand-saws sa - 00 2 00 
Carpenters’ hammers 00 to 7 00 


| brass knobs. 
| an article different in form, and more con- 


| English cast steel. 
this article reaches annually in the United 
States to between five and six hundred 
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Screw augers 8c. 4c. 6c. 8c. 10c. per qr. inch. 
Pod augers 7e. to 1Ue. per qr. inch, 


Almost every article named in the above 


| list are superior in quality to English 
| manufactures for durability and workman- 
'ship. The form and finish of American 
| made shovels, spades, and hoes is preferred 
| in this country, and were the protective duty 
(on foreign made entirely removed, they 


would still continue to find a market at 


| home alongside of their English rival on 


account of their intrinsic merits. Seythes 
and sickles of American make have for 


| years superseded in this country the sale 
| of the article made in England, and known 
|as Griffin’s New England pattern. The 


American door-lock is an improvement in 
every respect on the English lock, especi- 


lally the article commonly called the 
Scotch knob lock. 
internal arrangement, and therefore less 
‘liable to get out of order. 
| called “ mineral knobs,” for locks, is an 


It is simplitied in its 
The article 


American invention; its material is com- 


/mon clay, the same that potter’s ware is 
' made of. 


It is glazed and hardened by 
heat, and for convenience makes a better 


| door knob than metal of any kind, par- 


ticularly brass ; as a finish it is preferred to 
The American padlock is 


venient for use than English. Similar re- 


/ marks will apply with equal force to the 


chest-lock. The American auger and 


| chisel is better in temper than the Scotch, 
| and warranted. 

at which many leading articles are sold in | 
the United States, of American manufac- | 


The steel used for the most part in the 
United States for all kinds of edge tools, is 
The consumption of 


tons, the bulk of which is used in edge 
tools. The consumption of English cast 
steel is more general in the United States 
than it is in England, and accounts at 


| once for the superiority of American manu- 
| factures over English. 


One peculiarity 
besides, which renders American tools 
more advantageous for use than English 


| is, that they are warranted, and can be re- 
| turned and replaced when they are defec- 


tive. 

The largest portion of Canada and New 
Brunswick is still in a wilderness state. 
Soon as a better order of things is begun 
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there, and proper facilities are afforded to 
emigration, a portion of the yearly subsi- 
dies of European population that now find 
their way exclusively to the United States 
would settle in the British provinces; 
whilst the natural growth itself in so fine 
and vigorous a climate causes increase in 
population to be large. The geographical 
extent of all the British provinces is larger 
than the thirteen original States, whilst 
their population in 1849 is four-fifths of 
what this country was when independence 
was declared in 1776. 

These statements are calculated to show 
to the peeple of the United States what the 
advantages of acommercial union are with 
the British provinces at present, and what 
they are in prospect. The question of 
annexation is improbable and undesirable, 
for reasons that it will not take long to 
explain. Jirst, then it is improbable, be- 
cause that the feelings of a large portion 
of the people in the provinces is not pre- 
pared for and do not desire the change ; 
no political change would be desirable i in 
the eyes of the Administration of the 
United States in which the wishes of both 
parties did not co-operate to the full. 
Second, the interest of British America 
demands every way, that when she throws 
off her connection with the mother country 
she should govern herself. A cheap, 
practical form of government administered 
by native statesmen, who, being bred and 
born “at home,” are identified with, and 
both understand and feel the best interests 
of their country, is so preferable to a set 
of exotics as to be duly appreciated by 
none except those who, like myself, have 
had the opportunity of studying both. 

History has made the subject of na- 
tional growth familiar to the minds of 
every American citizen of intelligence. 
Yet, a few remarks in connection with this 
highly important question cannot fail to be 
of interest on both sides of the lines. By 
the last general census of the United 
States, the population of that portion of 
the Union that constituted the thirteen old 
States, and the expense of governing them 
stands thus: 


Population. Expenditure. 
Maine 501,793 $318,712 
New Ham pshire 284,574 50,000 
Vermont ; 291,948 90,000 
Massachusetts . 737,699 445,745 
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Population. Expenditure, 





Rhode Island . . 108,830 7,707 
Connecticut 809,978 80,000 
New York . 2,428,921 918,725 
New Jersey 373,306 78,604 
Pennsylvania . : 1,724,038 687,447 
Delaware 78,085 not given. 
Maryland . 469,232 259,468 
Virginia . 1,239,792 580,487 
North Carolina 758,419 107,155 
South Carolina 594,398 806,520 
Georgia 691,892 186,795 
10,587,400 


The population of these States in 1776 
was estimated at two and a half millions— 
thus the increase in sixty-four years makes 
the aggregate over four times what it was 
at the beginning, ascale of increase in popu- 
lation unparalleled in the history of any 
other age or country. These remarks, it 
will be observed, apply exclusively to the 
old States; the new States which, in 
1840, were eleven in number, being such 
as were up to that time admitted into the 
Union between the Revolution and the 
time of taking the census, contained a 
further population of 6,292,169. Since 
1840, four other new States have been 
added, whose population will be told 
with accuracy at the close of the com- 
ing year; at present it is a matter of 
doubt. 

The population of the four British pro- 
vinces, whose early settlement dates about 
the same time as that of New England 
and New York, was, in 1776, less than 
one million of people, and has only doubled 
itself in the same time that the population 
of the United States increased fourfold 
Although the British provinces have had 
the advantage of a protective trade for 
their natural productions with the mother 
country all the time, to the exclusion of 
the natural productions of the United 
States, and both have been extensive con- 
sumers of British goods, the provinces for 
most of the time under no duties at all, 
and latterly only two and a half per cent., 
the U. States have for twenty-five years been 
under a high tariff for the protection of 
home industry, ranging from 15 to 50 per 
cent. This strange disparity between the 
two countries, the great majority of whose 
people is of a common ancestry, leads to 
an inquiry into the political economy of 
the two countries; but as that matter is 
too lengthy to be discussed now, and some- 
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thing more remains to be said in con- 
nection with what has been already ad- 
vanced, I shall leave it to a future oppor- 
tunity. 

I have said that it is the interest of 
British America to govern herself in pre- 
ference to entering the American Union: 
that fact is easily proved. Under a cheap 
form of republican government the whole 
expense of which, for the four provinces, 
would be ample if it cost as much as it now 
costs to govern the smallest province of the 
four, namely, New Brunswick, there would 


the revenue derived therefrom, with the 


sale of the public lands, would be more | 
ra Scotia anew source | 


than ample. In No 
of provincial revenue would follow as a 
consequence of independence. The mines 
and minerals of that country are held under 
tenure of a grant to the late Duke of York, 
by his father, George 
present worked by a London company to 
pay certain de bts of that prince. The 


withdrawal of English government in Nova | 


Scotia would of course destroy this grant, 


and the revenue derived from the mines 


would revert to the country. 
blessings of 


One of the 


sources ; this blessing would be amply real- 
ized by Nova Scotia in the possession of 
her rich mines of coal and iron 
own right, 

The following extract from the 
Nose Letters” puts this question of duties 


ina proper light, as regards the true in- | 
inasmuch as | 


terests of British America, 


annexation would entail on them the rate 


of prices which has to be sustained in the | 


United States to maintain the manufac- 
tures of the country : 


“Every ordinary family in the country con- 
sisting of a husband, wife and four adult chil- 
dren in comfortable circumstances, will con- 
sume of manufactured articles in a year, 


About 8 ewt. weight of iron, at 6s. . £0 
“ 10 bushels of salt, at 84d. 0 
Nails, spikes, and other implements of 


18 


iron. 

Articles of hardw: are : 

Woollen cloths and other woollen fa- 
brics . . 10 

Cotton cloths and other cotton fabrics 


VOL, IV. NO. I. NEW SERIES, 





| it is safe 
be no occasion to raise the scale of duties; | 


| and sail cloth, in the bu 
| about in proportion of one to three and a half; 
| thus a ship whose cost when fitted for sea 


IIL., and are at | 
the American tariff the dut y on them would be 


free institutions is, that it | 
eradicates all public burthens that are | 
heaped upon the country from ulterior | 


| would also apply to edce 
in her | 


“Blue | _ “Inthe com of build : 
material used is wood, the relative cost of nails, 


| duties would levy a tax of 
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Earthen ware and glass ware. .£1 10 
Cordage ; x ‘ — 
Leather in harnes 3s, boots, shoes, de. . 5 O 
Candles and soap ; . 1 10 


Sterling £27 
Nine per cent. premium andexchange 5 


Currency £52 


‘Under your present scale of duties, which ] 
believe is two anda half per cent., the amount 
of tax on these articles would be 16s. 2d. cur- 
rency, but under the United States tariff, which 
to reckon at thirty per cent., the 
amount of tax would be £9 14s. 6d. A city 
family of the same size would consume more 
in value, and their taxes would consequently 
be more. 

‘The consumption of iron, copper, cordage, 


ilding of vessels, is 


would be £10,500, would 


have expended on 
her in these materials about £3,000. 


Under 


900, thus increasing the cost of the vessel a 
fraction more than eight anda half r cent. on 
her whole cost. In the present st: ite of your 
import duties all these i aterials are free 
“On vessels navigated by steam, where 
metal forms a much larger - roportion of the 
cost, the tax would be creater still. ‘The same 
remark will apply to steam -nills, and all 
other manufactories where metallic machinery 
forms the motive power, be the agen. either 
water or steam. ‘This thirty per cent. tax 
tools, chains, and all 
other metallic implements used in lumbering 
and fishing. 
“ In the constructicn of buildings where the 


locks, hinges, and all other hardware, including 
paint and oil, is in proportion of one to eight. 
Thus an ordinary well-built house that cost, 
when ready for occupation, about £500, would 
have £62 10s. expended on it in the above 
materials, On this sum your present scale of 
£3 1s. 3d.; under 
the United States tariff it would amount to 
£18 15s.” 


With regard to the difference of expense 


in governments between colonies and re- 
publics, the salaries to public officers in 
New Brunswick are about one hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars. The population 
does not exceed one hundred and eighty 
thousand people; this is equal to eighty- 
eight cents ad capitam. B sy the census of 
1840 the expense of governing certain of 
the United States were as follows: 
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Expense of Proportion 
Population. governing. _to each soul, 
Vermont 291,948 90,000 31 cents. 
Connecticut 309,978 80,000 _ 


New York 2,428,921 918,725 ays 





New Jersey 373,306 78,604 94 «« 

Ohio 1,519,467 222,407 WR 

Indiana 685,866 127,527 wi 

Tennessee 829,210 134,496 ilies 
6,438,696 


In proportion to any one of the above 
States, according to population, the expense 


of government in New Brunswick should not | 
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much exceed forty thousand dollars per 
annum. Were the difference expended 
annually in public improvements, so much 
required in the navigation of rivers and 
the construction of railroads and other 
works of public utility, the advancement 
of the country in one generation would be 
immense. Nothing short, however, of a 
change of government, and an enlighien- 
ment of the people, so as to be made sen- 
sible of their natural wants, will accomplish 
these stupendous objects. 





[FROM THE FRENCH 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir it ever happen that, in passing 
through Poitiers, one of the thousand 
petty accidents which go to make up the 
sum of human existence obliges you to 
sojourn a day in that city, where, as I will 
suppose, you have neither relations, nor 
friends, nor business interests to occupy 
your time, you will infallibly be seized, in 
the course of an hour or two, with that 
listless and profound ennui, which broods 
over the province like an atmosphere, and 
which one particularly inhales at the 
capital of Poitou. I know of no place in 
the whole kingdom, save Bourges, where 
this invisible fluid, a thousand times more 
to be dreaded than the mistral, or the 
sirocco, is so searching and subtle, and 
where it so suddenly and unexpectedly 
invests and permeates one’s whole being. 
And, even at Bourges, you may conjure 
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the plague by a pilgrimage to one of the | 


most beautiful eathedrals which the art 
and faith of Catholicism has ever reared. 
You may even spend a week or more in 
visiting objects worthy of your admira- 
tion—to say nothing of the palace of 
Jaques Ceeur, another marvel, where you 
may, without interruption, meditate at 
your leisure on the ingratitude of kings. 
And as you pass along the deserted 
streets, where the grass grows between 
the pavements, and the splendid mansions 
of the nobility seem sadly to have with- 
drawn themselves within the enclosures of 
their silent courts, your lonelinesss is very 
soon relieved by a feeling of melancholy, 
not entirely without its charm. Bourges 
has the poetry of the cloister ; Poitiers is 
a tomb. If, therefore—as I most sin- 
cerely hope may never be the case—some 
malevolent genius, or some unfortunate 
mishap, should ever compel you to stop 
within its sombre walls, the best thing 
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which can be done, will be to make haste 
to get out. The champaign is close at 
hand ; and the surrounding region, with- 
out being picturesque, has a fresh and 
smiling aspect. Go to the banks of the 
Clain, an inconsiderable river to which 
the Vienne yields the honor of watering 
the meadows of the chief place in its de- 
partment, though not, however, on this ac- 
count either turbulent or proud. Equalin 
its temper, and modest in its attractions, it 
is an honest stream, and flows quietly on 
without apparently the least consciousness 


| that it passes at the foot of a royal court, 


or laves the walls of the palace of a bishop 
and a prefect. If you follow the path up 
the river, in the course of an hour’s walk 
you will discover a valley confined within 
the circular embrace of two hills, between 
which the stream makes its way. Pie- 
ture to yourself two amphitheatres of ver- 
dure, rising in front of each other, and 
separated by the river which reflects them 
both. An old bridge, whose arches are 
hung with mosses and ferns, is thrown 
across between the two banks. At this 
place the Clain enlarges with a graceful 
sweep and forms a beautiful basin, smooth 
as a mirror, until, some distance further 
on, the crystal stream breaks over the 
falls, and flies into a dewy dust. Mean- 
while upon your right, proudly seated 
upon the brow of the hill, the Chateau 
de La Seigliére leoks down upon the 
waving foliage of its parks, while on your 
left the little castle of Vaubert, half con- 
cealed behind a cluster of oaks on the op- 
posite bank, seems to watch with an hum- 
ble and somewhat dissatisfied air the 
haughty attitude of its opuleut neighbor. 
This corner of the earth will please you; 
and if, perchance, you have ever heard 
the drama of which this peaceful valley 
was once the theatre, you will experience, 
no doubt, in visiting it, something of that 
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mysterious charm which is felt on visiting 
places consecrated in history; perhaps 
you will seek in its thick, green meadows 
some almost obliterated traces of the past ; 
or, perhaps, you will wander about with 
slow and dreamy steps, evoking here and 
there its shades and recollections. 

The only heir to a name destined to 
become extinct with him, the last Marquis 
of La Seigliére, lived royally in his do- 
mains. He hunted, supported a great 
retinue, was kind to his servants, and jeal- 
ous of his privileges. Suddenly the earth 
shook, and a low rumbling sound was 
heard, like that of the sea swept by the 
tempest. It was the prelude of the great 
storm which was about to shake the 
world. The marquis was neither troubled 
nor searcely moved ; he was one of those 
unobservant and easy characters who care 
little for what is going on around them, 
and suffered himself to be surprised by 
the revolutionary wave, as a child by the 
mounting tide. Whether he chased the 
deer through his forests, or, with his 
young and beautiful spouse seated by his 
side on the sumptuous cushions of his 
earriage, he rode at full speed along the 
shady and well gravelled ways of his 
pleasure-grounds ; 
at his loaded table the aristocracy of the 
neighborhood, or, from the height of his 
baleony, cast a look of pride over his 
wheat fields, his forests, his meadows, 
his farm-houses, and his herds; from 
whatever point of view he looked upon 
the political and social question, the exist- 
ing order of things seemed to him so 
firmly established, and so perfectly con- 
stituted, that neither their permanency, 
nor their perfection could admit of 
serious doubt. Nevertheless, not so 
much from prudence as from ton, he 
joined the first emigration, if that 
may be called an emigration, which was 
rather an agreeable promenade, or a 
fashionable absenteeism. The shower 
would soon be over, and the heavens 
would have time to clear up. But the 
shower did not so soon pass away. On 
the contrary, it grew into a fearful tem- 
pest, and the skies, far from lightening up, 
were charged with fiery clouds, through 
which flashed the lightning and murmured 
the thunder. The marquis began to sus- 
pect that matters might come to a more 


whether he entertained | 
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dangerous pass than he had at first imag- 
ined. He returned precipitately to 
France, hastily collected what he could 
realize from his immense fortune, and re- 
joined his wife, who ‘awaited him upon 
the banks of the Rhine. They retired to 
a small town in Germany, installed them- 
selves in an unpretending cottage, and 
lived with becoming modesty; the mar- 
chioness, all grace, resignation and beauty ; 
the marquis, all hope and confidence in 
the future, until one day, like successive 
thunderclaps, he received the astounding 
news, that a handful of half-starved and 
ragged vagabonds had beaten the army of 
the good old cause, and that one of his 
tenants, John Stamply, had purchased 
and held in possession, under a good and 
legal title, the park and the castle of La 
Seigliére. 

So long as the Stamplys and the La 
Seigliéres had existed, there had always 
been a Stamply in the service of the latter, 
so that, in point of antiquity, the two 
families were on a par. The Stamplys 
belonged to that race of faithful and de- 
voted servants of which the last vestige 
disappeared with the fall of the great 
seigniorial proprietors. From simple game 
keepers, which they were at first from 
father to son, the Stamplys became 
farmers ; and, little by little, by dint of 
industry and economy, and the bounty of 
their masters, had succeeded in collecting 
together some little property which they 
could call their own. How much, pre 
cisely, their fortune amounted to was not 
known among their neighbors; but it 
seemed to be universally conceded that 
they were better off than they were will- 
ing to acknowledge; so no one was sur- 
prised when, afterthe National Convention 
had confiscated the property of the emi- 
grants, and the castle of La Seigliére 
and its appurtenances were sold to the 
highest bidder, farmer John was found to 
be the successful competitor. But Stamply 
continued to live on his farm as aforetime, 
and was no whit less industrious or more 
pretending than before. Quietly, and 
piece by piece, he purchased at a low 
price the lands already sold, or remaining 
under sequestration, and at length, by the 
vearly acquisition of some new fraction, 
brought the old domain of his masters into 
the hands of a single proprietor. France 
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now began to breathe ; a calm had suc- 
ceeded to the revolutionary storm. One 
fine morning our republican marquis, 
feeling himself disposed to improve his 
accommodations, put his wife and little 
son into a two-wheeled osier cabriolet, 
his only pleasure carriage, and seating 
himself in front, with reins in one hand 
and whip in the other, started off to take 


possession of the castle, the ¢ capital of his | 


little kingdom. 

But this entrance was less triumphant 
and less joyous than one might at first 
suppose. In traversing the spacious 
apartments upon which desolation had 
placed its sombre mark beneath the vaulted 
ceilings, over the inlaid floors, and between 
the richly panelled walls, where every- 


thing seemed to speak of the departed | 


inmates, the farmer’s wife, who had none 
of the ambition of her husband, was 
singularly troubled, and when she found 
herself in presence of the portrait of the 
marchioness, which she at once recognized 


by its look of mildness and its fresh and | 


gracious smile, the good woman could no 
longer restrain herself. Even Stamply 


himself experienced an emotion which he | 
could not conceal. 


“ John,” said his wife, wiping her eyes, 
“we must not stay here. We never 
should take any comfort if we did. I am 


think how the marchioness may be in want. 
1 am afraid, though honestly obtained, it 
will prove a source 
Don’t these portraits seem to frown and 
look as if they were going to speak to us ? 
Come, let us go back. This castle was 
never built for us. We could never sleep 
soundly in it; and, John,” 
with emphasis, “it is too much that we 


should live in abundance while one of the | 


family of La Seigliére is in want. 
let us go back to the farm. 
that your father died, there our boy was 
born, and there we have lived happily 
together. Let us continue in our simple 
life ; honest people will like us the better, 
the envious will respect us, and God, as 
he beholds how modestly we enjoy our 
riches, will smile upon us, and bless our 
fields and our child.” 

Thus spoke the wife of Stamply. She 
had a noble heart, and though deprived 
of the advantages of an early education, 


Come, 





| the nation, 


of trouble to us. | 


she continued | 


It is there | 


| she was a woman of excellent sense and 
|sound judgment. Perceiving that he 
| listened with a somewhat hesitating air, 
| and appeared about to yield, she redoubled 
| her solicitations, but Stamply soon got the 
| better of his feelings, and stifled every 
|symptom of disposition to relent. He 
had received some instruction in his early 
days, and was indoctrinated to some extent 
with the new ideas of the time; and, 
although he still entertained towards the 
marquis and the marchioness a feeling of 
respect and even of gratitude, yet, as by 
| degrees his property accumulated, avarice 
gained the ascendant. Besides he hada 
|son, and children are ever a marvellous 
| pretext for cloaking selfishness, and legiti- 
mizing the abuse of personal interest. 
“This is all very fine,” said he, in his 
| turn, ‘“‘buta castle is made for him who 
| owns it, and I did not buy this to quarter 
our sheep and cattle in. If our masters have 
quit the country it is not our fault. We 
| have not outlawed them and confiscated 
their property. The property is ours 
by a good title, we have bought it of 
and with the proceeds of 
our industry. ‘There are no longer any 
masters ; all titles are abolished, all ¥ rench- 
/men are equal and free, and I do not 
know why a Stamply may not sleep here 


| just as well and just as properly as a 
almost sorry for our good fortune when | | 


La Seigliére. 

“Tut, tut, John,” returned his wife ; 
“respect the unfortunate! Don’t outrage 
the memory of a family which has been 
the support of yours for hundreds of 
| years. 

*‘] outrage nobody,” answered Stam- 
ply, somewhat confused. “1 only say 
that if we should continue to live at the 
farm it would not alter the case; I do 
not see as anybody or anything would be 
| the gainer by it, except these rats. We 
are only peasants, it is true ; our education 
}and position might noi exactly accord, 

I agree; but this is our misfortune, and 
‘itis our duty to take care lest our son 
' suffer in like manner ; it is our duty so to 

train him up that he may be fit for the 
station to which our fortune will permit 
| him to aspire. Wouldn't you like to see 
_ the little rogue of a Bernard with a sword 
by his side and golden epaulettes upon 
his shoulders? And as for yourself, I 
should like to know why you may not, as 
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well as the Marchioness of La Seigliére, 
be the joy of this domain and the orna- 
ment of this castle ?” 

‘** Bernard would be none the worse for 
not having been brought up in a palace, 
and the marchioness in abandoning her 
house has not abandoned with it the secret 
charms of her grace and beauty,” replied 
the dame, with a peculiar motion of the 
head which indicated both her impatience, 
and her entire confidence that her hus- 
band’s arguments were completely refuted. 
“You see, Stamply, these people pos- 
sessed something which we shall always 
want; we may get their property, but 
that something they will not leave, and 
we cannot get.” 

“Well, we can get along without it. 
Let them have it, and make the most of it. 
All is, we are in our own house, and shall 
stay here.” 

Stamply was a man who, in his own af- 
fairs, had his own way. ‘The question in 
dispute was, therefore, after this emphatic 
declaration, definitively settled. 
now near spring, of one of the first years 
of this century. Bernard was about eight 
years old—a boy of a free and generous 
nature, but noisy, frolicksome and ungov- 
ernable ; not very studious, of peaceful re- 
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| of the Parisian lyceums, in the hope that 





absence from home, dry bread, and the 
severe discipline that at that time prevailed, 
would prove to the advantage of his hope- 
ful heir. The separation, ~howev er, was 
not effected without a struggle. Even 
such as he was, Bernard was the love, the 
pride, and the joy of his mother. As he 
was about to depart, the good woman fel 
as though her heart would break ; and 
when the time came for bidding him adieu 
she pressed him to her bosom as though 
she had a presentiment that she should 
never see him again, and was embracing 
him for the last time. 

In fact, the poor woman was not to see 
her son again. Her health was sensibly 
declining. She had so long been accus- 
tomed to the active duties of a farmer's 
wife, that the listlessness and inactivity of 
her new position was consuming her. By 
day she wandered through the apartmenis 
with a mind ill at ease. At night she laid 


| herself down, not to sleep, but to dream 


It was | 
| begging at the gate of the castle. 


| shouts, 


lations with his fellows, and not unfre- | 
quently coming home to his parents with | 


a dilapidated jacket, or a damaged visage. 
Stamply at once began the training of his 
promising son with the services of a tutor, 


| which rapidly wore upon her. 


and leaving to him the care of his educa- | 


tion, he disposed himself for the unosten- 
tatious and peaceable enjoyment of the 
fortune which industry and the course of 
events had placed in his hands. But, un- 
fortunately, it was determined that his re- 
maining years were to be filled, almost 


that she saw the Marchioness of La Seigliére 
The 
noisy playfulness of Bernard had for a 
while relieved the monotony; but when 
the castle no longer echoed with his joyous 
and her little Bernard was no 
longer present to tease or to vex her, she 
was seized with a sombre melancholy, 
Her hus- 
band was a long while in discovering it. 
He had kept up his old habits of industry. 
He rarely stayed at the castle; was inces- 
santly rambling over his fields, with an eye 
to everything , and would now and then 
indulge himself in shooting a hare or a 
partridge on the same wrounds where his 


| ancestors had kept the seigniorial game 


without interruption, with disappointment | 


and sorrow. 

At first, young Stamply was exceedingly 
rebellious, and stoutly resisted all the prof- 
fered advantages which his tutor set forth. 
Not that he lacked in intelligence or apti- 
tude; but he possessed an uncontrollable 
spirit, in which the turbulent instincts 
either stifled or counteracted all others. 


He exhausted successively the patience of 


three teachers, who, tired of the war, aban- 
doned the field and wasted their Latin. At 
length the father, himself almost discour- 
aged, determined to send Bernard to one 


| times 





Nevertheless the sadness and dejection of 
his wife at length became so apparent 
that he could not fail to remark it. 

*‘Whatis the matter?” he would some 
ask. ‘Are younot a happy woman ° 
What do you want? Is there <a 
that you need or wish ?” 

« Alas!” she would reply, “1 want our 
former modest ease. 1 would, as I used 
to do, milk our cows, and work our butter 
1 would make soup for our workmen; | 
want to see again my little Bernard; | 
should like to bring in every morning the 
steaming milk and the eggs. Do you re- 
member, Stamply, how “the marchioness 
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loved our cream? Who knows, poor, 
dear soul, if she gets any such now ?” 
“Bah! bah!” responded Stamply.— 
“Cream is good everywhere. Don’t trou- 
ble yourself about the marchioness. She 
does not want anything. The marquis 
did not go away with empty pockets ; 
and, I'll be bound, he’s got more louis-d’ors 
than we have miserable crums. If he did 
not carry away his castle, his park, and 
his lands in his pocket-book, we can’t help 
it. It is not for us to do it for him. 
Don’t be foolish. As to your little Ber- 
nard, you shall see himagain. ‘The rogue 
isn’t dead. Do you think, instead of send- 
ing him away to school, it would have 
been better to have kept him at home, to 


ter to snowball with all the go-bare-foots 
in the neighborhood 2 

“Very true, Stamply; but this is not 
our place. ‘That was a sad day for us 
when we quit our farm.” 

At these words, which incessantly re- 
turned in all the conversations of his wife, 
Stamply shrugged his shoulders and with- 
drew, evidently outof humor. Meanwhile 
the troubles of his wife increased. She 
was of a feeble intellect and timorous con- 
science, 
to be harassed with doubts and fears. She 
began to ask herself if her husband had 
not deceived her; if it was true that all 
this fortune had been legitimately ac- 
quired ; if all the transactions connected 
with the transfer of the property had been 
strictly honest ; if the castle had nothing 
wherewith to reproach the probity of the 
farmer. Unfortunately for her, her pre- 
possessions decided all these questions to 
the prejudice of her husband, and she 
quickly passed from doubt to conviction, 
from perplexity to remorse. Henceforth 
she was distracted with the idea that 
Stamply had treacherously dispossessed, 
had robbed the marquis, which soon be- 
came & monomania from which she found 
neither peace nor truce. Notwithstanding 
the efforts of her husband to convince her 
of her folly, it went on increasing until 
Stamply found himseif obliged to confine 
her under a strict watch, as she now 
began to wander about, incessantly repeat- 
ing that her husband, herself, and her son 
were a family of beggars, bandits, and 
plunderers. She died soon after in a state 


Presently the poor woman began | 
' 
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of indescribable madness, fancying that she 
could hear the executioner coming to seize 
her, and beseeching her husband to return 
the castle and its lands to the marquis and 
his family ; “‘ but too happy,” added she, 
as she was breathing her last, “if at that 
price you can save your head from the 
scaffold, and your soul from eternal fire.” 

Stamply was not precisely a resolute 
man. He was not inclined to speak of 
the grief which he felt, but the death of 
his wife affected him severely and strange- 
ly. Though he afiected a certain con- 
tempt for the nobility, he had always 
nourished at heart a fecling of respect for 
those whose places he now occupied ; and 


| though his conscience held him innocent, 
rob birds’ nests in summer, and in the win- | 


he could not think of them without dis- 
quiet. But his dejection gradually wore 
away; he soon resumed his old habits 
and his wonted look, and rested all his 
thoughts and all his hopes upon his absent 
Son. 

At the age of sixteen Bernard returned 
to his father—his education completed. 
He was now a young man of striking, not 
to say handsome, preseuce—tall, slender, 
and graceful, with a buoyant heart and a 
brilliant eye, and full of the characteristic 
ardor of his time of life, which the military 
tendencies of an age proud of its glory 
and its combats, were little calculated to 
repress. During his absence everything 


had assumed a new aspect. He was com- 


| paratively a stranger to the facts of the 


past ; he had only a vague recollection of 
the family of La Seiglicre, and a very im- 
perfect apprehension of the manner by 
which his father had acquired his wealth ; 
he could therefore enjoy it without anxiety 
and without remorse. He was young, and 
possessed the tastes, and was animated by 
the instinets of youth. He hunted, sup- 
ported the richest equipage, and drove the 
best horses of any one in the neighbor- 
hood. In short, he discovered a wonder- 
ful aptitide at spending money, and re- 
lieved the threatened apoplexy of the pa- 
terfial treasury by a skillful and rapid de- 
pletion, much to the satisfaction of his 
worthy father, who fancied that he thus 
recognized in his son the manners of a 
grand seignior. All was going on smooth- 
ly when, one morning, Bernard sought his 
father, and addressed him as follows: 
“Father, you are dear to me, and I ought 
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to esteem myself happy to pass my life 
with you; but lam tired of this place, 
and wish to leave it. Look atit; I am 
eighteen years old, and is it not a shame 
for me to waste your powder here in hunt- 
ing rabbits, when I might burn it glori- 
ously i in the service of France? The life 
which I am leading here is intolerable. 
Every night 1 dream that 1 see the Em- 
peror mounted on his charger at the head 
of his battalions, and start in my sleep, as 
if at the thunders of his cannon. The 
time is come when my dream must be 
realized. 
my youth in vain pleasures 


good cause to feel proud of the object of 
your affection. Do not weep. Think of 
the joy I shall give youon my return. 
What joy! What delight! 1 will return 
a colonel; I will hang my cross in your 
chamber, and | will beguile your evenings 
with the story of my battles.” 
And the cruel boy departed. 
remonstrances, nor prayers, nor tears, 
could retain him. At that time the young 
men were all so. Soon letters began to 
arrive from him, like so many bulletins of 
glory and triumph—all redolent of pow- 
der, and written the day after conflict. 
At first a simple private in a regiment of 
cavalry ; promoted after the battle of Ess- 
ling, and again, a short time after, for his 
conduct in ‘the battle of Wagram, where 


his gallantry had attracted the notice of | 


the Emperor, his career to distinction was 
rapid and without interruption. Animated 


by the love of glory, he proved the wis- | 
“that | 
changed into a ery of fear, and mourning 


dom of the observation of Puisaye, 
a year of practice is worth all the ma- 
neeuvres and all the drillings of the espla- 
nade. Each of his letters was a hymn to 
war and to the hero, its god. At the 
commencement of the year 1811, his regi- 


ment being then at Paris, Bernard availed | 
| son in the ranks now decimated by the 


himself of a furlough of a few days to visit 
his old father. The old man was de- 
lighted. How handsome was the young 
oflicer in the uniform of a lieutenant of 
hussars! How charmingly did his blue 
cloak, trimmed with silver, set off the elo- 
quent gracefuloess of his form—slender 
and pliant as the young poplar! How 


gallantly did he wear upen his shoulders | 
| the short space of as many months he 


the fur-trimmed cape! Tow charmingly 
did his brown moustacle relieve his thin 
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' ceived at the 
| another, 
he had been appointed commander of a 
| squadron after the affair of Voluntina; 
Neither | 
| weeks, months rolled away, but no tidings 
| of Bernard ! 


| especially in time of war, c 





}came quickly back. 
| at Moscow. 
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and rosy lip! How proudly hung his 
sword, and how the floor echoed to his 
sounding step! Stamply could hardly 
contain himself. He seized the young 
soldier by the hand, covered it with kisses, 
and almost doubted if he was his son. 
Like the sun at its setting, the imperial 


| Star was now beaming with its most beau- 


tiful light, when a mortal chill struck the 
heart of France. An army of five hun- 
dred thousand men, among which the 
mother country reckoned two hundred 


_and seventy thousand of her bravest and 
Would you prefer that I waste | i 
If you love 
me, you must desire that you may have | 


most valiant sons, had just crossed the 
Niemen to strike a blow at England in 
the iey bosom of Russia. The regiment 
to which Bernard belonged constituted a 
portion of the cavalry reserve corps, under 
the command of Murat. A letter was re- 
castle, dated at Wilna; then 
in which Bernard mentioned that 


then a third; then—no more. Days, 
It was only known that a 
battle, the most terrible of modern times, 
had been fought on the plains of Moscow, 
and that the victory had cost the French 
army twenty thousand men. ‘Twenty 
thousand men slain, and no letters! The 
Emperor is at Moscow, but no letters from 
Bernard! But still Stamply hoped. It 
is a great distance, he mused, from the 
castle of La Seigliére to the Kremlin, and 
between these two places communication, 
cannot be very 
But sinister rumors be- 
soon these vague reports 


regular or safe. 
gan to circulate ; 


France counted with consternation the 
remnants of her shattered legions. And 
what was now passing at the castle? 
That, alas! which was passing in many 
other desolate hearts who were seeking a 


iron hail of war and the terrible frosts of 
Russia. Stamply decided to address him- 
self to the minister of war for information 
as to the fate of Bernard. ‘The response 
Bernard had fallen 


Stamply withstood the sheck ; his grief 
did not entirely overcome him, though in 


seemed, to those who knew him, to have 
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added as many years to his life, and on 
some occasions might be seen plunged in 
a sort of listlessness which bordered on 
imbecility. On these occasions he would 
wander up and down through the fields, in 
sunshine or in storm, bare-headed, and 
with a smile upon his lips; but a vague 
and inconstant smile, sadder and more 
affecting than tears. When he had re- 
covered from his despondency, the good 
man, by degrees, began to remark a fact 
of which he had never before thought ; it 
was that he had around him neither 
friends nor relations of any kind or de- 
gree, and that he was absolutely alone. 
He even thought he perceived that he 
was the object of the general contempt 
and reprobation of the neighborhood. 
And this had been true for some time. 
So long as the reign of terror had endured, 
and Master Stamply had remained mod- 
estly on his farm, his neighbors had 
troubled themselves but little about his 


fortune, or his successive acquisitions ; but | 
when a period of calm had succeeded to | 
that frightful storm, and the farmer had | 


publicly installed himself in the seigniorial 
castle, they began to open their eyes. 


And Sha Saally. escutcheons and titles 


began to reappear, like the fragments of a 
of objurgations and calumnies assailed the 
unfortunate farmer from every direction. 
What did they say? Rather, what did 
they not say? Some, that he had robbed, 
spoiled, ruined, and driven away his 
master; others, that he had been ap- 
pointed the secret agent of the marquis, 
and that, abusing their confidence, 


money of the La Seigli¢res. 
persons who, in °93, would have been 
enchanted with the decapitation of the 
and deploring his exile. Fools and knaves 
were filled with joy at 
and even in the eyes of some honest peo- 


ple, the probity of their neighbor was not | 


entirely unequivocal. The sad end of the 


good old dame, and the remorse with | 
which she was tormented in her last mo- | 


ments, gave color to the most unfavorable 
suspicions, and the life which Be 
during his short stay at home, 





| cordon ; 
wreck after the tempest, a fearful concert | 


he re- | 
fused to give up the domains and the | 
castle which he had purchased with the | 
The amiable | 


der the feeling of public hatred ; 
Stamply’s troubles; | 


! 

rnard led | 
. ! 

after his 
return from school, had carried envy to its | 


highest pitch of exasperation. He had 
been, at Poitiers and its vicinity, the uni- 
versal theme of indignant and hostile re- 
mark ; and even his death, losing no op- 
portunity for insult, they insisted was a 
providential visitation, a merited expiation 
of his own and his father’s iniquities. In- 
tead of sympathy, Stamply received only 
reproach; and instead of offering him 
consolation in his misfortune, they threw 
in his face the dead body of his son. 
While Bernard was alive, Stamply, oc 
cupied with his parental joy and pride, not 
only did not remark the feeling of hatred 
which was entertained towards him, but 
did not even suspect that calumny could 
make him its victim. Thus it is too often. 
The world is full of prejudice, excitement, 
restlessness and noise, while the object of 
its indignation is generally resting happy 


| and tranquil i in some quiet corner, ; entirely 
| unconscious of the honor which the world 


is doing him. But when, after the death 
of his son who had been his universe, the 
old man threw here and there a look of 
desolation, and encountered no friendly 
hand, no affectionate heart, no benignant 


| recognition, he at length perceived that 


he was hedged in as it were by a sanitary 
that he was shut up from inter 
course with the world like an infected city. 
His subordinates hated him because he 


| had arisen from their ranks ; the more opu- 


lent and cultivated of his neighborhood 


| turned aside when they met him without 


a recognition. Even in process of time 
the village boys would insult him, and 
stone him as he passed through the streets. 
“See!” they shouted, “there goes that 
old miser of a Stamply, who has made his 
money by robbing his benefactors.” He 
passe d on his way with a downcast look 
and a tearful eye. His courage, which 


_ had so long supported him under the double 
. . * . . | 
marquis, now took to singing his virtues | 


weight of age and chagrin, gave way un- 
his con- 
science, which had never been entirely at 
ease, now began to afflict him anew. In 
short, in his castle, in the midst of plenty. 
and surrounded by his vast domains, he 
lived alone, wretched and despised. 


CHAPTER IT. 


Let us now return to the other castle, 
which we mentioned at the commence 
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ment of this history as half concealed be- 
hind a cluster of oaks, and eyeing with a 
somewhat dissatisfied air, the proud facade 
of its neighbor, which, with its domain, 
occupied both banks of the Clain. The 
castle of Vaubert had not always borne 
the humble appearance which it presented 
at the time of which we are now speaking. 
Before the Revolution had laid its hand 
upon it, it was a vast structure with its 
towers and bastions, its drawbridges and 
its fosses, its battlements and terraces—a 
true strong-hold, whose imposing massive- 
ness stood forth in striking contrast to the 
elegant and richly ornamented architec- 
ture of its aspiring and graceful competi- 
tor. The domains which belonged to it, 
and had constituted from time immemorial 
the barony of Vaubert, yielded in no re- 
spect, whether in extent or value, to those 
of La Seigliére. In short, La Seigliere 
and Vaubert enjoyed an undisputed pre- 
eminence, and saving some little rivalries, 
inevitable between neighbors of such high 
and generally concurrent pretensions, the 
two houses had lived for centuries in almost 
uninterrupted intimacy, which latterly the 
common sentiment of danger had only 
tended to increase. Both emigrated the 
same day, followed the same route, se- 
lected the same corner of a foreign land, 
and lived together in their adversity, even 
more intimately than in their prosperity. 
They even joined such of their effects as 
they had been able to realize from their 
former possessions, and established them- 
selves under the same roof in the most 
unrestricted community of goods, of hopes 
and regrets—but with fewer hopes than 
regrets, and with less of goods than either. 
Like the Marquis, M. de Vaubert had a 
wife, and, moreover, a son, yet an infant, 
who was destined to grow up in exile. 

The nobility of that period, so much 
calumniated when malignity and falsehood 
were suffered to go almost without molest- 
ation, showed at least, in the hour of 
trial, that they knew as well how to bear 
their evil fortune, as if they had never en- 
joyed a better. 

Among those who had been reared in 
luxurious effeminacy, and who were for 
the most part distinguished for their 
giddiness, frivolity, and dissipation, there 
were found in the day of misfortune abun- 
dant displays of energy, courage and 
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resignation. Thus our little colony cheer 
fully settled down in its new habitation, 
and yielded to the inconveniences and 
discomforts of its new life, with an amiable 
philosophy. They occupied a house at 
the outer extremity of one of the main 
avenues of the city, which consisted of a 
main building flanked by two wings, called 
respectively the castles of Vaubert and 
La Seigliére. In the morning, never for- 
getting the requirements of etiquette, they 
interchanged calls, and in the evening 
met together in the common parlor for con 
versation and amusement, each bringing 
to these little parties their exquisiie polite 
ness and refinement of manners. The 
marchioness and the baroness added the 
cheer of their grace and beauty—the one, 
lovely from that pensive disinterestedness 
and quiet unconcern peculiar to those 
who are destined to a premature death; 
the other, a nature less poetic, but active, 
energetic, adventurous, worthy to shin 
on a more extended theatre or to mingle 
in the intrigues which were then tran- 
spring in the salons of Vienna and Cob- 
lentz. They sometimes consoled them- 
selves in a bon-mot, and occasionally in- 
dulged in a little sarcasm, with regard to 
the new rulers of France, but never suf- 
fered themselves to be betrayed into re- 
proaches or vituperation. Nevertheless, 
it must be confessed that so much phi- 
losophy rested upon a foundation of delu- 
sion and almost entire inappreciation of 
passing events. ‘This, in fact, is the true 
secret of that display of courage, energy 
and resignation, of which we have just 
spoken. They persisted in the belief 
that the great work then going on at home 
was only a bloody parade, played off by 
a band of assassins ; and expected month 
after month, to see France chastised, and 
brought back to obedience. But the 
ruin of their hopes operated singularly 
upon their minds, and foreed them toa 
more just and rational appreciation of the 
nature of the changes then going on 
around them. Like heedless children, 
they had at first enjoyed their expatria- 
tion; but when they began to compre- 
hend that the game was in earnest, when 
they found that exile was taking them 
at their word, many began seriously to 
think of returning to France ;—some to 
join in the intrigues of the royalists, who 
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now began to show signs of life in cer- 
tain sections of Paris; others, to attempt 
to gather up, so far as possible, the meagre 
remains of their dissipated fortunes. The 
Baron de Vaubert was of this latter class. 
Never, in truth, had he been much pre- 
possessed with the idea of exile ; but his 
wife had drawn him thither in spite of 
himself, while he was continually im- 
pressed with the conviction, that, with a 
little management, he might have saved 
both his property and his head. The 
marquis, however, whether from firmness, 
or obstinacy, or resentment, persisted in 
declaring that he would never return to 
France unless with his legitimate masters. 
The baron, therefore, departed alone, 
leaving to the result of his movement and 
the turn of events to decide whether he 
should send for his wife and son, or return 
to them. 

M. de Vaubert found his castle di- 
lapidated, his battlements demolished, 
his fosses filled up, his escutcheons de- 
faced, his lands parcelled out, his entire 
property sold. But his was a positive, 
energetic character, and he had no idea 
of sacrificing himself to the romantic no- 
He had returned under 


tions of chivalry. 
an assumed name, and made it his first 
purpose to procure his name to be stricken 


from the list of emigrants. Resuming 
his title of baron, as soon as the higher 
classes of society began to resume their 
former position, his next purpose was to 
recover his barony ; and to this he de- 
voted all his energies. 

There is nothing like adversity to de- 
velope in a man the industrious instincts 
which, as a whole, constitute what we 
call a turn for business. The moment, 
moreover, was well chosen. It was a 
period of chanye—of ruin and reconstruc- 
tion. If old fortunes crumbled like paper 
castles, new ones sprung up from their 
ruins like toadstools the day after a 
shower. Every ambition has its allure- 
ment ; every effort its promised reward. 
Parvenus encumbered the land. Men 
grew rich in a day from hazardous specu- 
lations, and in the midst of individual 
prosperity the state alone seemed to suf- 
fer from extreme destitution. M. de 
Vaubert plunged into business with the 
adventurous audacity of a man who has 
nothing to lose. He quailed before the 
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magnitude of no enterprise, and boldly 
resolved to regain and rebuild the heritage 
he had received from his fathers, and 
which it was his dearest wish to transmit 
to his offspring. Nevertheless, years rolled 
away before success crowned his efforts, 


| and it was not till 1810 that he was able to 


repurchase what remained of his manor, 
with the grounds immediately surround- 
ing it. Thus far had he succeeded in 
his purpose when death surprised him 
soon after he had written for his wife and 
son, whom he had not seen for now near- 
ly fifteen years. 

Meanwhile, what had passed among 
the exiles? The marquis had grown old; 
the baroness was no longer young; her 
son Raoul was eighteen; and ten years 
since the marchioness had died in giving 
birth to a daughter, who was called 
Helen, and promised to rival the beauty 
of her mother. The letter of M. de Vau- 
bert decided his wife to start at once. 
The separation was a sad one. Long 
acquaintance and a common misfortune 
had bound the Marquis and Madame de 
Vaubert by ties not easily sundered, while 
the children, notwithstanding the disparity 


|in their ages loved each other tenderly. 


Their enemies have maliciously insinuated 
that their mutual bereavement was a mu- 
tual consolation ; but all such insinuations 
are without foundation. The. truth is 
that they had been friends for years, and 
when they were about to separate they 
felt the separation keenly. The baroness 
had pressed the marquis and his daughter 
go with her, offering them freely the hos- 
pitality of her husband’s castle, and nos 
entirely concealing the hope that Helen 
and Raoul might one day be united. The 
marguis did not desire to conceal that 
such a connection would be in accordance 
with his most cherished wishes; indeed, 


| he had secretly entertained the hope for 





a long time, that such might the case 
eventually. He took the baroness at her 
word, and from that moment the young 
representatives of two apparently falling 
houses were affianced to each other. As to 
the proposition to return to France and 
make his home at the mansion of M. de Vau- 
bert, M. de La Seigliére, though not with- 
out the greatest reluctance thus to separate 
from his companions in misfortune, gave 
her to understand with sufficient distinct- 
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ness that it could not be accepted. Twen- 
ty years had been added to his life, but 
his ideas remained stationary. He could 
not pardon M. de Vaubert for having com- 
promised his name by condescending to 
furnish supplies to the republican armies, 
and was not the man to share in the 
benefits of a fortune purchased at such a 
price. For no. consideration whatever 
would he consent, by such proximity, 
even impliedly to countenance the usurp- 
ation of the throne of France, or to see 
the domains of La Seigliére in the hands 
of one of his servants. In his estimation 
Bonaparte and Stamply were only a 
couple of spoliators whom he ranked in 
the same line; the one was the Stamply 
of the Bourbons, the other, the Napoleon 
of La Seigliére. It was amusing to hear 
him, who, in many respects, was a most 
amiable person, converse upon this subject. 
Impatient, abrupt, full of confidence in a 
future which should restore the monarchy 
and its faithful servants to their former 
possessions, rights and privileges, he ob- 
stinately persisted in his refusal to set his 
foot upon the soil of France until, by the 
cane or the cannon, it should be purged 
of Stamplys of every sort. 

The re-entry of Madame de Vaubert 
was a poem of poignant deceptions and 
bitter disenchantments. From the letter 
of her husband, who did not enter much 
into detail, and who had previously ex- 
aggerated the success of his enterprise, 
the baroness had fondly imagined that she 
should find the castle, with all its depend- 
encies, just as she hat left it. She was, 
therefore, not a little surprised, on arriv- 
ing at Poitiers, that her husband, whom 
she had taken the precaution to advertise 
of the probable day of her arrival, did 
not meet her there with a carriage em- 
blazoned with the baronial escutcheon. 
But there was a good reason why M. de 
Vaubert did not meet her at the appointed 
rendezvous, which, however, the baroness 
did not suspect. Being in haste to tread 
again upon her own lands, she took the 
arm of her son, and, having gained the 
banks of the Clain, followed the winding 





path which leads thence to the castle. 
One must have passed twenty years in 
exile, in order to comprehend and appre- 
ciate the emotions which stirred the heart | 
of that woman, as she again breathed the 


perfume of those fields where she had 
passed the delightful years of her youth. 
Her bosom heaved, and her eyes were 
moistened with tears. Nor was it, to her 
praise be it spoken, the sentiment of re- 
covered possessions that moved her thus. 
She had experienced the same emotions 
on touching the soil of France; and now 
there was added to this love of the com- 
mon country, the happy recollections, the 
sweet intoxication of a recovered home— 
of her own domain within that of her 
native land, of her paternal fields, and her 
hereditary roof. It is not the mind of a 
woman that can withstand such memories 
as these; and though thus to limii one’s 
country to the boundaries of our patri- 
monial fields be a kind of selfishness, yet 
it is a selfishness natural to the race, and 
never to be obliterated, save in the general 
wreck of the best affections of our nature. 

Raoul, however, had no recollection of 
the places he was approaching, and did 
not share in the emotions of his mother. 
Stull, his young heart leaped with pride 
and joy as he saw that the castle, the 
woods, the fields, and the meadows, which 
he had so many times dreamed of, as of 
some fabulous shores, were so near at 
hand, and that he had at length reached 
that seigniorial opulence of which he had 
so often heard, and to which he so ar- 
dently aspired. As they advanced, his 
mother pointed out to him the ocean of 
verdure which lay spread out before them, 
and said, with proud satisfaction: “ Al! 
this, my son, is for you.” She was over- 
joyed at the transports of the young man, 
and at the speedy prospect of introducing 
him to the Gothic manor of his ancestors— 
a true fortress without, but within a palace 
resplendent with the luxury of ten genera- 
tions. Meanwhile no one came out to meet 
her; neither M. de Vaubert, nor a deputa- 
tion of the farmers and their wives and 
daughters, with flowers in their hands and 
joy in their countenances, to welcome her 
return. Raoul himself, who, though he 
had grown up in the midst of privations, 
had been, at an early age, by the care and 
conversation of his mother and the mar- 
quis, thoroughly imbued with the high 
expectations permissible to the only son 
and heir of a wealthy and noble family, 
wondered not a little at the apparent in 
difference with which their coming wa 
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regarded ; but the astonishment of the 
baroness almost approached stupefaction 
when, upon turning up the path, she 
came upon what remained of her warren 
and castle, while Raoul, observing her sad 
and silent gaze, asked her what old house 
that was she was looking at. At first she 
could hardly believe her own eyes, and, as 
the sun was just setting, was half per- 
suaded that it was the effect of the twi- 
light, and that she was the sport of some 
new mirage. Nevertheless, she continued 
toadvance ; but with astep less firm, and a 
heart less joyous. Alas! it was too true ; 
the warren was gone, and only a cluster of 
oaks remained. ‘The castle was only a man- 
gled corpse, with its wounds concealed be- 
neath a shroud of ivy. The fosses were 
transformed into a cabbage garden; the 
chapel was torn down, the turrets had 
disappeared; the facade was in ruins. 
Not a servant awaited them at the door; 
not a gun-shot awakened the echoes of 
the old domain; not a bouquet, nor a 
shout of gratulation, welcomed them back. 
Not a sound was heard, save the twitter- 
ings of the swallows as they circled about 
in the evening twilight; in all else there 


was the solitude and silence of the tomb. | 


But still the baroness advanced, and still 
Raoul questioned— 
“Where are we going ? 
you leading me, mother ?” 
His mother proceeded without making 
any reply, and soon found herself within 
the walls of the castle; but here her 
strength and her courage failed. The in- 
terior was even more gloomy and dilapi- 
dated than the exterior had promised. 
The floors were decayed; the panelling 
was torn off; the rich Holland and dam- 


Where are 


ask hangings were torn down; the paint- | 
There was no trace of 


ings were gone. 
the old Gothic furniture, nor of that of 
the Renaissance. Empty halls, deserted 
apartments and denuded walls, with here 
and there on the ceiling some vestiges of 


half obliterated gilding, or in the windows | 
some neglected curtains, discolored by the | 
moisture and gnawed by the rats, were | 


all that met the eye. 
“ Where are we, mother?” a 
Raoul, with a look of surprise. 
Madame de Vaubert went on from 
chamber to chamber, but made no reply. 
Finally, after having vainly sought for a 
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living soul in the midst of this solitude, 
she found an old servant in the kitchen 
sound asleep, under the mantle-piece. 
She seized him by the arm, roused him by 
a somewhat violent shake, and sharply 
and imperatively demanded several times 
in quick succession— 

‘Where is M. de Vaubert ?” 

“M. de Vaubert, madam ?” rejoined 
the old man, rubbing his eyes;” he is in 
the grave-yard.” 

“No jesting, sir,” quickly returned the 
baroness, who was almost beside herself. 
“What has he gone there after ?” 

“Madam,” replied the old servant, 
“he is doing there what 1 was just doing 
here ; he is sound asleep.” 

“ Dead !” cried the baroness. 

“ And buried a month ago,” 
added the old man. 

The ery of Madame de Vaubert started 
the servant, and he soon recognized his 
furmer mistress, for he had a long while 
been in the service of the, family, 
and was the only servant who sur- 
vived. Age and infirmity had rendered 
him almost helpless. He informed the 
baroness how her husband, just after he 
had purchased the castle and the two 
small enclosures immediately attached, 
the whole of his new barony, had 
sickened and died without having had time 
to make such repairs and improvements 
as would place the manor in a fit condition 
to receive her and her son. Madame de 
Vaubert was overwhelmed, while Raoul 
paid no attention to what was passing. 
Worn out with the fatigue of the journey 
and the excitement of the return, the young 
baron had fallen asleep in a chair which 
served as his couch till morning, and his 
mother retired to the only bed—a very 
humble one, which the mansion could 
boast. 

The next morning, as she came from 
her chamber, Madame de Vaubert en- 
countered Raoul walking with a thought- 
ful and somewhat dejected air, to and fro 
through the empty hall. They exchanged 
recognitions, but not a word was said. 


tranquilly 


| Meanwhile the baroness was reluctant to 


undeceive herself ; she stiil hoped that ber 
prospects were brighter than the surround- 
ing ruins and the old man’s story seemed 
to forebode. But when the will was 
opened and its contents were known, 
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whether M. de Vaubert had, during his 
life squandered with one hand what he 
had earned with the other, or whether he 
had himself been deceived as to the ex- 
tent of his acquisitions, it was but too ap- 
parent to both the mother and the son, 
that their only inheritance was this dilapi- 
dated manor, and the two small adjoining 
enclosures, as they have been described, 
with about fifty thousand franes which 
the baron had deposited with his notary a 
few days before his death. This was the 
extent of their property. They made 
their domestic arrangements accordingly, 
and lived in the castle in a style but little 
differing from that of their exile. 

But sti}! more grievous disappointments 
were in reserve for Madame de Vaubert. 
The longer she lived upon the soil which 
the revoluntary shock had moved from its 
foundations, and divided almost without 
limit ; the more she observed what now was 
passing in France, great, prosperous, and 
covered with glory ; the more she investi- 
gated the territorial laws of the new gov- 
ernment, and saw that the rights of the 
new proprietors were already consecrated 
by years of quiet, undisturbed possession, 
and guarantied by the common law, the 
more keenly did she feel the utter nothing- 
ness and folly of the illusions of the emi- 
grants. She now saw that, at best, the re- 
turn of the Bourbons to the throne would 
not necessarily restore the Marquis de La 
Seigli¢re to his property ; that Napoleon 
was much less firmly seated upon the 
throne than John Stamply upon the 
brow of the opposite hill; and _ that 
however much the former might be in 
danger from cannon, the latter had no 
reasonable cause to fear for canes. These 
considerations somewhat cooled the ardor 
of the baroness touching the matter of 
Raoul’s union with the daughter of the 
marquis. On quitting him and the young 
Helen, she had been betrayed by the ex- 
citement of the separation; but at this 
distance cold reason had resumed its 
empire. Raoul was fair, handsome, 
finely formed, and poor; but of a noble 
family, which could boast of a pedigree 
running back to the first Christian baron. 
At an epoch of fusion and reconstruction, 
when—the pleasure of the Emperor giving 
new force to a very natural predisposition— 
parvenus of yesterday sought to emblazon 
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their escutcheon with armorial bearings, 
and to brighten their louis-d’ors by the 
salutary friction of some old parchment, 
Raoul might evidently pretend to a con- 
nection which should restore the fortune 
of his family. These ideas developed 
themselves gradually, and from day to 
day took a firm and more definite hold 
upon the mind of the baroness. She 
loved her son tenderly; and her love no 
less than her pride was wounded at the 
prospect that he was to rust in idleness 
or to be weighed down by poverty. She 
was herself comparatively young, but stil] 
of an age when the love of gain and the 
desire to provide for future contingencies— 
when the calculations of selfishness begin 
to take the place of the more generous 
instinets of the soul—and it was very easy 
for a mother to persuade herself that her 
own ambition was nothing else than a 
sincere solicitude for the welfare of her 
son, Accordingly she who had hitherto 
held herself apart, mingling only with that 
fraction of the noblesse which persisted 
in their exclusiveness, now began to think 
seriously of uniting herself to the fortunes 
of the empire, ind of seeking for her son 
some lucrative alliance, when they were 
startled by the news that the imperial 
eagle, struck with a deadly blow on the 
plains of Russia, held the thunderbolts 
only in her half-broken talons. Madame 
de Vaubert thought it prudent to wait 
and see, before taking any further steps, 
where the storm would break which was 
now muttering at every point of the horizon. 
This was the time, it will be recollected, 
when Stamply also received the news 
of the death of his son. The rumor 
came to the ears of the baroness, who 
charitably set it down as a just re- 
tribution, and occupied herself no further 
about it. She hated Stamply both on 
her own account and on account of the 
marquis; she never spoke of him save 
with contempt, and her exaggerated ac- 
counts of the position and privations of 
M. de La Seigliére and his daughter had 
contributed not a little to let loose upon 
the head of the poor man the enmity and 
persecution of which he was the unhappy 
object. Matters stood thus, when sud- 
denly everything boded a change. 
Madame de Vaubert was seated near an 
open window, and seemed in profound 
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meditation. It was neither the harmonies 
nor the images of a fine summer’s eve- 
ning, that held her thus dreamy and col- 
lected. She was gazing sadly and cove- 
tously upon the opposite castle of La 


' 
Seigliére, whose windows were gilded by 


the last rays of the setting sun; and 
which, with its festoons, its ar rabesques, its 
cupolas, and its belfries, was radiant with 
glory, while the clustered foliage of the 
perk beneath waved gently to the caress- 

ing breeze. She saw at the same time 
the rich farms grouped around it, and, in 
the bitterness of her heart, remembered 
that that castle, that park, and those lands 
ware the property of a boor and a clown. 
Raoul surprised her in the midst of these 
reflections. [le seated himself by her 
side and remained silent, like her, gazing 
wearily up and down the landscape com- 
manded by the open window. His usual 
vivacity had given way to a sombre mel- 
ancholy. Having no taste for study, 
which alone could have beguiled his pov- 


erty, he wasted his energies in uscless re- | 


grets and fruitless desires. That evening, 
during a solitary walk through the fields, 


he had encountered a jovial troop of young 
eavaliers, on their return from the chase, 
in full hunting equipage, to the sound of 
horns, and escorted by their hounds and 


their huntsmen. But he had neither 


to drive away his heavy hours, and re- 


jected than usual. He dropped into his 
chair, leaned his forehead upon his hand, 
and the tears rolled down his already pale 
and somewhat wasted cheeks. 





“My son! my child! my Raoul!” ex 
claimed his mother, drawing him to her 
bosom, 

“Ah! mother,” cried the young man, 
bitterly, “why have you deceived me * 
Why have you deluded me with a foolish 
and vain hope? Why have you nourish- 
ed me from my earliest years in such 
senseless dreams? Why did you point 
out to me from the bosom of poverty 
those enchanted shores which I was never 
to reach? Why did you not train me up 
to be contented with a moderate compe- 
tence? to limit my wants and ambitions, 
and to bear myself with that humility and 
resignation which comports with our des- 
tiny? All this would have been very 
easy.” 

To these merited reproaches his mother 
made no reply, but hung her head in si- 
lence. At this moment a noise without 
attracted their uttention. She rose from 
her chair, went out into the balcony, and 
recognized Stamply at the end of the 
bridge which leads across the Clain, pur- 


| sue id by a crowd of boys, who were pelting 


him with pieces of turf. The old man, 
without offering them any resistance, was 


| flying as fast as his'age and his heavy 


shoes would permit. ‘Madame de Vau- 
bert kept her eyes upon him till he passed 


| out of sight, and then fell again into a 
horse, nor hound, nor huntsmen, by which | 


reverie. She soon came out of it, how- 


| ever, with a countenance radiant and smi- 
turned to the house sadder and more de- | 


ling. What had passed? What had 
happened? Less than nothing—an idea. 
But an idea suffices to change the face of 
the world. 

( To be continued.) 
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POLITICAL MISCELLANY. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 


Tue following being the first document 
which has emanated from our present Adminis- 
tration, and in which are laid down the prin- 
ciples of neutrality it means to adopt with 
regard to the governments now engaged in 
war in Europe; we think it advisable to re- 
cord it in our Review, in which it can be 
more readily referred to than in the crowded 
and miscellaneous columns of a newspaper. 
There can be no doubt that it is essential to 
the welfare of this great commercial country, 
so to steer its course, as not to compromise its 
first great element of power, the shipping in- 
terest. 


DEPARTMENT OF Srate, ) 
Washington, April 10, 3849. § 

Baron Von Roenne, 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the German Empire : 

The undersigned, Secretary of State, has 
been directed by the President of the United 
States to make to the Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the Germanic Em- 
pire, the following communication : 

On entering upon the Executive office, 
the President’s attention was called to the 
fact that a large steamer, named the United 
States, was fitting out at New York, destined, 
as was generally believed and known, for the 
naval service of the German empire. An ex- 


act inquiry into the fact, which he at once | 


caused to be instituted, resulted in abundant 
evidence and irrefragable proof, to satisfy his 
mind that this war vessel was really designed 
to be employed by the central government of 
Germany in the unfortunate contest now ex- 
isting between Germany and Denmark. 

The United States at this moment remain in 
peace with all the world; they contemplate 
with profound interest the movements of other 
nations, in struggles to advance their true 
happiness, and to reform and improve the 
systems of government under which they live. 
In the progress and development of the great 
events which are daily transpiring in Europe, 
a conflict has unhappily sprung up between 
Germany and Denmark, that has not failed to 
awaken a new and lively solicitude on our 
part, as the common friend of the belligerent 
parties. It is precisely in this condition of 
affairs between these contending nations, that 


the high and imperative duty has been de- 
volved upon the Executive to take care that 
there shall be no violation or infringement of 
the laws of the United States, enacted ex- 
pressly for the purpose of enabling us to pre- 
serve our cherished relations of amity and good 
understanding with all foreign powers, and to 
fulfil with strict impartiality the duties of neu- 
trality, and all the obligations of our treaties 
with those powers. This grave duty is en- 
joined by the Constitution of the United States, 
which by solemn oath the Executive is bound 
to “ preserve, protect and defend.” 

The enlightened minister of Germany can- 
not be ignorant of the existence of the act of 
Congress of the 20th April, 1818, entitled, 
“An act in addition to the act for the punish- 
ment of certain crimes against the United 
States, and to repeal the acts therein men- 
tioned.” To the stringent provisions of that 
statute, the undersigned is now instructed by 
the President to invite your Excellency’s 
special attention. Its 11th section requires 
the forcible detention of vessels of the char- 
acter described, (and within its purview comes, 
| unquestionably, the steamer United States.) 
| when about to depart under circumstances 
| which render it probable that they are intended 

to commit hostilities against a friendly power. 
| Another section, the 3d, imposes a fine and 
imprisonment on all persons engaged in such 
enterprises, and also the forfeiture of said 
vessels. And its 10th section makes it obli- 
gatory to the owners, &c. of such vessels to 
| enter into a bond to the United States not to 

commit hostilities against any nation with 
| which the United States are in peace. By the 
| 8th section of the act, the President is fully 
empowered and required to execute the law by 
carrying all its provisions into effect. 

Moreover, you are aware that the govern- 
ment of Denmark has entered a formal protest 
against the fitting out of this vessel for the 
| objects alleged. In answer to the protest, the 
Danish minister has received from the Presi- 
dent the most satisfactory assurances in refer- 
ence to the views and feelings of the American 
| government, and in regard to the course which 
the latier, under the circumstances, believe 1t 
to be a duty to pursue. Independently, how- 
ever, of the consideration just adverted to, it 1s 
due to your Excellency to state that the Presi- 
dent, guided by a sense of justice and good 
faith, had already, before the protest of Den- 
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mark was laid before him, determined that it 


was his bounden duty to respect the rights of 


a friendly power, and, if absolutely necessary, 
even to enforce, to the very letter, all the pro- 
visions of our laws which were passed and 
intended to protect these rights. 

But, whilst thus firmly resolved to discharge 
a duty which was due to Denmark, the Presi- 
dent is equally desirous, nay, anxious, to con- 
vince the German government and people of 
his sincere wishes to cultivate the most cordial 
relations of amity and good-will with them, 
and toevince most clearly the friendly spirit 
which animates him by exhibiting a signal 
mark of the confidence he reposes in the honor 
und integrity of the distinguished individual 
who.worthily represents the German empire 
and people near this government. To this 
end the undersigned is now authorized by the 
President to say to your excellency, in all 
frankness, that the moment you shall be pre- 
pared to communicate to the undersigned, in 
writing, the solemn assurance that the vessel 
in question now fitting out in the harbor of 
New York is not designed and intended to be, 
and will not be employed by your government 
against any power with which the United 
States are now at peace, such assurance on 
your part will be deemed and taken by the 
President as a sufficient pledge and security to 
remove all doubts from his mind, and to justi- 
fy him in suffering the steamer to quit the port 
of New York, and to proceed without inter- 
ruption or hinderance to her destination, what- 
ever that destination may be; it being dis- 
tinctly understood that the said steamer, whilst 
the property of the German government or of 
her agent, shall thus proceed in her true char- 
acter of a German vessel. 

The undersigned, in making this communi- 
cation, which he trusts your excellency will 
receive and impart to your government in the 
spirit in which it originated and has been made, 
most gladly avails himself of the opportunity 
which it affords to reiterate to your excellency 
the assurances given by his predecessor, in the 
name of the government and people of the 
United States, that the President will ever be 
ready and studious to foster the friendship now 
so happily subsisting between our respective 
countries, and to promote, as far as may con- 
sist with his public duty, the prosperity of the 
German Confederation, and the accomplish- 
ment of the great objects which the German 
people have in view. 

The undersigned has the honor to renew to 
your excelleucy the assurance of his dis- 
Unguished consideration. 

Jouxn M. CiayrTon 


In consequence of the foregoing, the Baron 
de Roenne entered into engagements that the 
sleamer United States should not b2 em- 
ployed in any warlike operation until she 
VOL. IV. NO. I. NEW SERIES, 











should have been completely denationalized. 
The steamer accordingly left New York for 
Southampton, and having taken on board some 
eight or ten Paixhan guns of large calibre ap- 
peared certainly one of the most magnificent 
and most warlike steamships that ever sailed 
from the shores of America. She was com- 
manded by Captain Palmer, who resigns on 
her changing her flag at Southampton. Sev- 
eral passed midshipmen who lad been com- 
pelled to leave the United States Navy in con- 
sequence of having been engaged in duels, 
have taken passage in this steamer with the 
intention, it is said, of offering their services 
to the German government. ‘l‘hey are under- 
stood to be 

“Such lawless enterprise set off their heads,” 


officers of great merit and ability. 


CALIFORNIA. 


It does not appear that the inhabitants of the 
new territory have made any very sensible 
progress towards the formation of a provisional 
government, although great dissatisfaction pre- 
vails there in consequence of Congress not 
having provided the country with a territorial 
government. 

The Alta Californian ofthe 9th April, asserts 
that the military government now in operation 
there, represented by Colonel Mason and Gen- 
eral Smith is wrong, and contrary to the spirit 
and letter of the Constitution, and argues that 
in the neglect of Congress they have a right 
to form a government for themselves. It de- 
nies the right of the United States to tax the 
people, when they give them neither govern- 
ment nor representation and therefore protests 
against the collection of revenue at their ports. 

In a letter published in the Alta Californian, 
dated Sacramento City, 28th March, it is stated 
that everybody was preparing to begin gold- 
hunting. New parties were constantly arriving. 
Gold-washing had been carried on during the 
winter with but partial success. On the Mid- 
dle Fork an average of two ounces of gold 
a day for each man had been gathered. On 
the Yerba river, a large party of Oregonians 
had made out about the same. There was 
some talk of diverting the rivers from their 
present channels to get at the gold at the bot- 
tom. A place called Stanislaus appeared to 
be the favorite resort for the gold hunters. A 
millwright had made a diving bell, to pick up 
gold in deep water. A piece of gold had been 
found in Stanislaus river by Mr. Webber of 
Stockton weighing seventy-eight ounces— 
value $1284. 

Meetings had been held at Monterey and 
other places to choose delegates to a conven- 
tion to form a territorial constitution. 

In a letter from a correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Atlas, dated San Francisco, 8th April, we 
find the following : 
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“ We are as full of people as the place can 
hold ; and if any one can tell where the coming 
crowd are to stow themselves, J, for one, 
would like to know. Everything in the shape 
of a house is completely crammed. ‘Tents are 
eer in all directions; in fact, the place 
ooks more like a military encampment than 
anything else. People are flocking to the gold 
regions by hundreds, as this is the beginning 
of the season, the rainy weather being over. 
Nothing but launches laden with goods and 
passengers, can be seen in the bay, all bound 
for the gold regions, with the full intention of 
making their eternal fortunes. 

“ In the coming season nothing but continual 
rows of all sorts will be the consequence of 
the assemblage of so many of different nations 
at the diggins. A circular has this day been 
issued by General Smith, prohibiting all for- 
eigners going to the mines. What the result 
will be 1 can hardly say, but would venture an 
opinion this much, to say, that it would take 
all the armed force of America to prevent the 
people, whether they be Americans or for- 
eigners. 

“In the way of merchandise, there are so 
many goods coming and arriving here that be- 
fore long they will be cheaper here than in the 
United States.” 

By the arrival of the Crescent City from 
Chagres at New Orleans, we learn that Colo- 
nel Mason, late Governor of California, had 
returned in that steamer. 

General Smith appears to be somewhat in 
an uncertain position as to the collection of 
duties in San Francisco, and has issued a cir- 
cular, which we suppose from the concluding 
clause, to be addressed to the various govern- 
ments on the Pacific. 

“Head Quarters, Pacific Division, 
San Francisco, Upper California, 
April Ist, 1849. 

“The treaty concluded with Mexico, on the 
20th of May last, brought Upper California 
within the United States, and of course within 
the operation of all its laws, but the means of 
enforcing some of these laws have not been 
provided by Congress. Thus, as the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in his circular of the 30th of 
October last, observes: ‘ Although Congress 
have recognized California as part of the Union, 
and legislated for it as such; yet it is not 
brought by law within the limits of any collec- 
tion district, nor has Congress authorized the 
appointment of any officers to collect the rev- 
enue.’ The laws of the United States are in 
force here, and consequently the revenue and 
navigation laws are; though at this moment 
some part of the machinery necessary to their 
— action, is wanting. 

“Now the law declares that certain goods 
shall only enter upon having paid the duties 
prescribed by the tariff; and when the Secre- 
tary says that the department is unable to col- 
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lect duties on such, the proper inference is not. 
as many seem to think, that the goods can en. 
ter without paying duties, but that, being un- 
able to pay the duties here, as required by law, 
they cannot be admitted at all. c 

“As many cargoes have been shipped under 
the wrong impression, that they could enter, 
and there was no American port of entry in 
the Pacific to which they could resort, to com- 
ply with the law, a case of extreme hardship 
was presented, which appeared to authorize 
such a modification as would allow the cargoes 
to be entered, on depositing the duties to await 
the action of Congress upon the subject; and 
so far from the want of American vessels on 
the coast, and from the unwillingness of the 
few in this ocean to frequent these ports, where 
the men desert to the gold mines, an absolute 
necessity of some means of transportation ex- 
isted, which could only be supplied by using 
foreign vessels that came from the neighbor- 
Ing coasts. 

“ But both of these modifications of the law 
can be but temporary. There can be no hard- 
ship in enforcing the law on those who are 
fully aware of all its provisions and their effect. 
and time will doubtless do away with the 
scarcity of American vessels of sma!) class 
here. There will then be no reason for indul- 
gence, and the suspension of the strict enforce- 
ment of the law will cease. Even before that 
time, the government at Washington, thinking 
itself not empowered to allow of any such 
suspension, may revoke the indulgence grant- 
ed, and require a strict adherence to the law, 
whatever may be the inconvenience to individ- 
uals. I think it would be proper, then, to no- 
tify all persons designing to come here from 
your port or its neighborhood, that they can 
have no right to count upon any other than 
the strictest construction of the law, as in al! 
other ports of the United States, both as re- 
gards cargoes and vessels, and particularly, 
that dutiable goods cannot be entered here at 
all, unless Congress shall have made p-ovision 
for appointing the necessary officers. 

“Tt would be well, also, to inform al! adven- 
turers coming here to search for gold, that 
trespassing upon the public lands is punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment ; that although 
the position of affairs here, incident to the 
change of government, has hitherto prevented 
action under these laws, yet they will be en- 
forced as soon as the means are organized. 

“] should like to be informed of the date of 
your receipt of this communication, to be en- 
abled to judge of the degree of indulgence 
proper to award to those claiming it.” 

(Signed) Pexsirer F. Suirn, 
Brevet Major-General 
Commanding Division. 

By the Lexington store-ship, which vesse! 
arrived here a few days ago, three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars worth of California gold 
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dust was received in this port, and from the 
Crescent City arrived at New Orleans, we have 
a telegraphic despatch announcing that she 
has a million of dollars in gold on board also, 
destined for this city. These arrivals will no 
doubt give a fresh impetus to emigration to the 
Pacific, and this is beginning to be apparent in 
the increased number of vessels advertised 
during the last week. Still we think that far 
the greater number of emigrants will proceed 
by way of the Isthmus of Panama, now that 
Messrs. Howland and Aspinwall’s line of 
steamers appear to be regularly organized, and 
that there will no longer be any apprehension 
of a recurrence of the ruinous delays which 
have taken place at Panama. The system of 
sending ships round Cape Horn to San Fran- 
cisco, to lie rolling in that harbor without any 
chance of their return, cannot be long pursued, 
and it will be months, perhaps years, before a 
system of government can be organized in Cal- 
ifornia which shall effectually prevent the de- 
sertion of ships’ crews on their arrival at San 
Francisco. We readily comprehend that from 
the enormous rate of freight and passage-money 
ship-owners have realized, they could easily 
afford to abandon their vessels at the voyage 
end, and by so doing have made a profitable 
sale of them; but these freights will nc longer 
be attainable ; California must at the moment 
we are writing be overstocked with almost 
every description of merchandise, and there 
will soon be a dead pause with regard to ship- 
ments. With corn and the more immediate 
necessaries of life, California will, until the 
gold-fever is allayed and her population shall 
turn to agricultural pursuits, always look to 
Chili, the granary of the Pacific. 


HUNGARY. 


The affairs of Hungary have assumed such 
vast importance in the politics of Europe, par- 
ticularly since the armed intefvention of Rus- 
sia in aid of the Austrians, that we think it 
necessary to devote some space to a relation 
of the affairs which have taken place in that 
country. ‘There is full confirmation of the re 
ports lately received of their having obtained | 
a decisive victory over the Russians, and of | 
their having taken the city of Buda, and it 
appears certain that their gallant exertions have 
met with no decided check. 

It appears that on the 14th April last the 
Representatives of Hungary assembled in the 
Protestant church at Debreczin, when the il- 
lustrious Dictator Kossuth, after reporting the 
glorious victories obtained by the Hungarian 
army, submitted the following resolutions : 








“Ist. That Hungary with all its provinces 
and counties should be proclaimed as a free, 
independent, and self-subsistent State, whose 
integrity and unity can never be attacked. 
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“9d. That the dynasty of Hapsburg-Lor- 
raine, whose treachery and perfidy took up 
arms against the Hungarian nation, which 
tried to divide the country, to annihilate the 
holy constitution, te produce hatred between 
the different races, and which was even so 
shameless as to make use of a foreign power 
(Russia,) to butcher a whole nation, which in 
this way has torn in pieces the Pragmatic sanc- 
tion, which has violated every treaty, this 
faithless dynasty of Hapsburg-Lorraine should 
be deposed forever as ruler in Hungary and 
all its legal provinces and countries ; should 
be exiled and banished forever from al! the ter- 
ritories of Hungary, and should never be al- 
lowed the privilege of Hungarian citizenship. 
This banishment should be proclaimed in the 
name of the whole Hungarian nation. 

“3d. The Hungarian nation being by a holy 
unalienable right self-subsistent, free and inde- 
pendent, may proclaim its decided will to keep 
peace and friendship with all nations of the 
world for so long as its rights are not violated ; 
to maintain peace and friendship particularly 
with those people who were before united with 
Hungary, under the same ruler, then with the 
neighboring Turkish and Italian countries, 
and to make treaties and alliances with them, 
founded on mutual interests. 

“4th. The future system of government, 
with its particularities, shall be deliberated and 
decided by the National Assembly. Until the 
new principles of government are deliberated 
upon and accepted, a President, with respon- 
sible ministers, should be elected and invested 
with the executive power. 

“ 5th. A committee of three members should 
be authorized to publish a manifest of these 
resolutions and their principles.” 


The representatives of the people unani- 
mously adopted the propositions of the Dicta- 
tor and gave them their sanction, and the 
church resounded with enthusiastic shouts; 
tears of joy gleamed in the eyes of thousands 
and thousands. 

When the fourth proposition came un- 
der discussion, all the representatives, with 
unanimous feelings and decision, proclaimed 
Louis Kossuth President, in consequence of 
his unshaken patriotism, and the undivided 
confidence of the whole Hungarian nation. 
He was then entrusted with the formation of a 
ministry. 

On the same day, the (Magnatenbefeh!) 
Senate, on the proposition of their President, 
Poreny, unanimously and solemnly accepted 
the above resolutions of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, without farther discussion. 

An administration was subsequently formed, 
consisting of the following persons: 


Louis Kossuth, President. 


Casimir Battheany, Minister of War. 
Szemere, Minister of the Interior. 
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S. Poreny, Minister of Justice. 
Duscheck, Minister of Finance. 
Heyneck, Minister of Religion and Police. 


The whole government of Hungary is so 
little understood in this country, for years past, 
there has been so little known of its position 
with regard to Austria, that we shall, we trust, 
be excused for giving a slight outline of the 
history of that country, the nursery of nations, 
which tried the skill of the most active Ger- 
man Emperors, and more than once made the 
Imperial city tremble. 

The Sedinsal laws are, the golden bull 
of King Andras II., of the year 1222, the mag- 
na charta of the Magyars; the privileges of 
the nobility as acknowledged by law in 1741; 
the treaty of Vienna in 1606, and that of Lintz 
in 1647, by which the free exercise of religion 
is guarantied to the Protestants; the act of 
the Diet at Presburg in 1687, and the inaugu- 
ral diplomas of 1790 and 1791. The king has 
very extensive powers. He exercises the 
whole of the executive power; he nominates 
the. Bishops and Prelates, independent of the 
Pope’s confirmation, which only regards their 
spiritual functions; he confers all civil and 
military dignities, except that of the Palatine 
and the two keepers of the crown; he is the 
President of all the tribunals of justice, and 
can order the Insurrection, as it is called, or 
general levy of the nation. But in the legis- 
lation and taxation the States have an impor- 
tant vote, and laws and taxes can only be im- 
posed with the consent of the Dict. The king 
must swear to the constitution in the presence 
of the people in the open air, when he receives 
from the band of the primate the crown of St. 
Stephen. The Diet, or comitia regni, is, ac- 
cording to law, summoned every three years. 
Three months after the summons is issued, 
they appear in two chambers; the first con- 
sisting of the Magnates and Prelates, under 
the Presidency of the Palatine; the second 
consisting of the deputies of the nobility. The 
king appears in person, or is represented by a 
commissioner. He announces, after the open- 
ing of the Diet, his postulaia to the States. 

hen the king and States have agreed upona 
posiulatum it becomes a law, or decretum regna. 
The king assembles and prorogues the Diet at 
pleasure. The whole Hungarian constitution 
is imprinted with the stamp of the middle ages. 
The administration of Hungary differs from 
that of the other Austrian States. ‘The per- 
son of the king is represented by the Palatine, 
who is assisted by a Council of State, of which 
the members are named by the king. But the 
whole is subordinate to the Hungarian Chan- 
cery at Vienna, through which the king decides 
every matter constitutionally depending on his 
will. Each comitatus is governed by a special 
council, of which the first officer is the comes or 
overgespacin, of whom thirteen are hereditary, 
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the rest are named by the king; below the 
comes is the vicecomes ordinarius, and the vice- 
comes substitutus, and two or four judices no- 
biltum, besides several other officers. These 
administrative councils are also tribunals of 
justice, from which the last appeal is to the 
seplemviral board. Hungary has its own code 
of civil and criminal law. It was finally de- 
livered from the ‘Turkish yoke about the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century ; but though 
united to Austria, it still considers itself as an 
independent kingdom, having a constitution 
which the Hungarians regard with jealous 
attachment, and laws and privileges, the opera- 
tion of which has been and still continues, a 
source of great trouble and offense to the Aus- 
trian court. 

When the revolution drove away the Empe- 
ror Ferdinand from Vienna, the partisans of 
the monarchy turned to Hungary and sought 
to find amongst the Magyars a 8 Sey against 
popular fury and outrage. Kossuth was then 
courted and encouraged, and when the Vien- 
nese extorted from the Emperor a democratic 
constitution, the Magyars were induced to de- 
clare themselves beyond its control, or to rest 
on the legal basis of the pragmatic sanction. 
Thus the Magyars were pitted against the Ger- 
mans, in order that, in due time, advantage 
might be taken of both. Meanwhile, the third 
national element in Austria, the Czechish, had 
risen and been put down again at Prague ; and 
the fourth national element, the Croatian, was 
held in leashes to act as executioner on the 
rest. And when reaction commenced at Vi- 
enna, and democracy fell to a discount; when 
Ferdinand had abdicated, and his nephew was 
set up in his place; when all uneasiness on 
the side of Bohemia ceased ; when Germany 
was taken up with the Danish war and its own 
aflairs ; when Russia had given assurances of 
armed support, which have now been fulfilled, 
then the mask was thrown off, Kossuth was 
denounced as a traitor, Jellachich (who had 
narrowly escaped the same fate,) was ordered 
to advance upon Pesth, and the ancient Hun- 
garian constitution was declared to be sus- 
my Thus the present struggle began; 

ow it will end is another affair. ‘The Austri- 
ans have gone upon the principle of “ Divide 
et Impera.” They have succeeded remarkably 
well with the “ Divide; with the “ Impera’ 
they have not been quite so successful. 

In Moldavia there are 60,000 Magyar fami- 
lies who will join heart and hand with their 
Hungarian brethren to relieve them from Aus- 
trian oppression. ‘The word Magyar implies 
wanderer from the early nomad tribes of the 
Hungarians, who wandered from the shores of 
the Adriatic to the Turkish provinces, and back 
again, as the seasons suited. 

Accounts received by the Cambria, since 
the foregoing article was written, repeat the 
assertion that the Magyars have taken Buda 
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by assault, and that the Croatians who formed 
jis garrison were put to the sword. It is also 
stated that the Magyars have taken possession 
of Fiume, the principal Hungarian port on the 
Adriatic. 

The emperors of Russia and Austria had an 
interview at Warsaw, which lasted twelve 
hours, but the determination which they came 
to, has not transpired. 


FRANCE AND ROME. 


A singular state of circumstances has arisen 
between these two republics. It having been 
represented that the armies of Austria and 
Naples were about to enter the Roman terri- 
tory for the purpose of overthrowing the re- 
public, the French government determined 
upon sending a large force under General 
Oudinot, to prevent these powers from dictat- 
ing a form of government to the Romans, as 
France herself wished to take the initiative in 
such a measure, and the National Assembly 
voted the supplies necessary for the undertak- 
ing of the expedition. 

Accordingly a large fleet of war steamers 
was dispatched from the South of France to 
convey the expedition, which arrived off Civita 
Vecchia, and the troops were allowed to land 
without resistance, when General Oudinot 
published the following order of the day : 


Civita Vecchia, 25th April, 1849. 

Soldiers! the french flag floats on the 
forts of Civita Vecchia. We had expected 
that we should be compelled to effect a land- 
ing by force, and every measure had been 
adopted to insure its success; but we were 
inspired with the idea of our government, 
which, associated with the generous feelings of 
Pius IX., wished to avoid, as much as possible, 
the effusion of blood. The authorities of 
Civita Vecchia, yielding to the wishes of the 
inhabitants, opened the gates of the town to 
us at the first summons. . This reception, 
you will feel, adds to our duties. It would ag- 
gravate any breach of discipline; it commands 
us, not only to respect the people, but to keep 
up the most friendly relations with them. The 
fleet will, in a few days, bring us considerable 
reinforcements. Soldiers of the land forces, I 
am your organ in thanking our brethren in 
arms of the navy. It is to their powerful co- 
operation that we owe our first success. 

OuprnoT dE Recero. 


On the same day he published the following 
proclamation to the Romans : 


Inhabitants of the Roman States! In pres- 
ence of the events which agitate Italy, the 
French republic resolved to send a corps 
@armée on your territory, not to defend the 
present government, which it has not recog- 
nized, but to avert great misfortunes from your 
country. France does not arrogate to her- 
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self the right to regulate interests which are, 
before all, those of the Roman people, and 
which extend themselves to the whole of Eu- 
rope, and to all the Christian world: she has 
only considered that, by her position, she was 
particularly called on to interfere to facilitate 
the establishment of a regime, equally removed 
from the abuses which have been forever de- 
stroyed by the generosity of the illustrious 
Pius IX., and from the anarchy of late days. 
The flag which I[ have just hoisted on your 
shores is that of peace, of order, of concilia- 
tion, and of true liberty. Round it rally all 
those who wish to co-operate in the accom- 
plishment of the patriotic and sacred work. 
Ovuptnor pe Reeato. 


The members of the government at Rome 
having been apprised of these proclamations, 
which clearly proved to them that it was the 
intention of the French to reinstate the Pope 
in his temporal power, convoked the Assembly 
on the 26th, when the following decree was 
adopted : 

“The Assembly, after seeing the communi- 
cation made by their committee, confides to the 
Triumviri the care of saving the republic ; and 
of repelling force by force.” 

On the 27th of March General Oudinot 
commenced his march for Rome, after having 
sent a deputation of three officers to the Tri- 
umviri to declare to them that the occupation 
of Civita Vecchia, by the French forces, had a 
double purpose: first, to secure the Roman 
States from the invasion of the Austrians, who 
were preparing to enter them, and secondly, 
to ascertain precisely what were the feelings 
of the population as to the form of govern- 
ment, and to assist in a reconciliation between 
Pope Pius LX. and the Roman people. 

As soon as the Romans had resolved to de- 
fend themselves, they with ardor prepared to 
prevent the entrance of the French troops into 
the city. Barricades were raised on the roads 
and in the streets leading to Civita Vecchia, 
and the walls were countermined. To pro- 
cure materials for the barricades the subter- 
ranean gallery built by Pope Borgia, and lead- 
ing from the Vatican to the castle of Saint 
Angelo, was blown up. 

At the same time a deputation was sent to 
General Oudinot, to protest against the inva- 
sion, and to warn the commander of the French 
troops that Rome was prepared to resist, and 
that if necessary the Quirinal, the Vatican, and 
Saint Peter's, which liad already been mined, 
would be blown up. The General replied that 
his instructions were imperative, and that he 
would enter Rome by force, should he not be 
received willingly. 

After such a reply there was no receding, 
and soon the attack commenced. An eye-wit- 
ness gives the following details : 

“ A company of the first battalion of sharp- 
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shooters was led towards the gates of Rome ; 
it was received by discharges of musketry, and 
retreated in good order. Soon afterwards a 
portion of the division advanced, and without 
much difficulty got within the walls of the 
city, the streets of which were barricaded ; but 
there it was received by a well-sustained fire 
of musketry, and by showers of missiles of 
every description hurled from the windows and 
the roofs of houses. The 20th regiment of the 
line, which had opened the march, suffered 
greatly ; one of the light companies was almost 
entirely destroyed. The General, perceiving 
the impossibility of continuing a struggle so 
fatal to his troops, gave orders for a retreat, 
and the French army took up a strong position 
at some short distance from the city.” 

It is said that the French lost 1,200 men, 
killed and wounded and prisoners. Among 
the former was M. Harris, an aide-de-camp 
of General Oudinot, and in the latter Captain 
Oudinot, his relation. The General himself 
was surrounded, and would have been taken 
prisoner but for the gallant exertions of his 
troops. 

A Neapolitan army, said to consist of from 
15,000 to 20,000 troops, had invaded the Roman 
territory, and was advancing towards the 
capital. Garribaldi, the Roman general, went 
out to meet them, and onthe 3d of May, in the 
neighborhood of La Torre di Mezza Via, about 
eight miles from Rome, he met a detachment 
of 1,200 of this new enemy, and defeated them, 
taking one hundred and fifty prisoners, and 
two pieces of cannon. Having received or- 
ders from the government to act only for the 
defense of the city, Garribaldi returned to 
Rome on the 8th of May. 

On the 7th the Triumviri, wishing to give a 
convincing proof that there was no feeling of 
enmity towards the French nation, issued the 
following decree, and sent back the prisoners 
they had made to the camp at Palo: 


In the name of God and the people: 

Considering that between the French people 
and Rome, the state of war does not and can not 
exist : 

That Rome defends, by right and duty, its 
own inviolability, but deprecates as an offense 
against the common creed every collision be- 
tween the two republics : 

That the Roman people does not hold re- 
sponsible for the acts of a misguided govern- 
ment the soldiers who obey its orders by fight- 
ing : 


The Triumvirate decrees : 


Art. 1. The Frenchmen taken prisoners on 
the day of the 30th of April are free, and will 
be sent to the French camp. 


Art. 2. The Roman people will salute with 
applause and fraternal demonstrations at mid- 
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day the brave soldiers of the sister repub- 
lic. 

The Triumvirs, Carto ARMELLIN, 
Guizerre Mazzini, 
Avre.io Sarr. 


Rome, May 7, 1849. 


General Ondinot, not wishing to be outdone 
in generosity, ordered the release of a battalion 
of light troops which had until then been de- 
tained by his order at Civita Vecchia. 

It is stated that the French prisoners were 
treated with the greatest hospitality during their 
stay at Rome. The citizens vied with each 
other in paying them attention, conducting 
them to see the monuments and galleries of 
art of the Eternal City. They were saluted 
everywhere with cries of Viven les Frangais, 
and on their release conducted them in triumph 
tothe camp at Palo. One account says, that on 
the prisoners passing by Saint Peter's they 
rushed into the cathedral and unanimously 
vowed not again to draw their swords against 
the inhabitants of Rome. 

The government being informed that it was 
the intention of the French general again to 
attack Rome, issued the following proclama- 
tion, which was placarded on all the walls and 
gates of Rome: 


Soldiers of the French Republic! For the 
second time you are forced to appear as 
enemies under the walls of Rome, of the re- 
publican city which was once the cradle of 
liberty and military glory. It is an act of 
fratricide, which is imposed upon you; and 
this fratricide, if ever it could be consummated, 
would strike a mortal blow against the liberty 
of France. The two people are bound by 
mutual ties. The republic extinguished 
amongst us, would be an eternal stain on your 
flag, one ally the less for France in Europe, 
one step the more on the road to monarchical 
restoration, towards which a deceitful and de- 
ceived government impels your beautiful and 
great country. 

Rome, therefore, will combat as she has al- 
ready combated. She knows that she fights 
for her own liberty and for yours. Soldiers of 
the French Republic !| Whilst you are march- 
ing against our tri-colored flag, the Russians, 
the men of 1815, are marching into Hungary, 
and dreaming of a march into France. At 
some miles distance from you, a Neapolitan 
corps, which we have attacked, holds the 
banner of despotism and intolerance unfurled. 
At some leagues from you on your left, a re- 
publican city, Leghorn, resists at this moment 
an Austrian invasion. There is your place. 
Tell your leaders to keep their word. Remind 
them that at Marseilles and at Toulon they 
promised you a battle against the Croats. Re- 
mind them that the French soldier holds at the 
end of his bayonet the honor and liberty of 
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France. French soldiers! Soldiers of liberty! 
march not against your brethren. Our battles 
are yours. Let the two tri-colored flags ally 
themselves, and march together to the libera- 
tion of nations and the destruction of tyrants. 
God, France and Italy will bless your arms. 
Long live the French republic! Long live the 
Roman republic ! 

The Triumvirs, ARMELLINI, 
SaFFI, 
Mazzini. 
Rome, May 10, 1849. 


And the following address to the Romans 
was issued by Avezzana: 


“Romans! With inexpressible joy I have 
received and published the bulletin of General 
Garibaldi relative to the brilliant feat of arms 
at Palestrina, performed yesterday. Citizens! 
Modern Rome is like the ancient city, sur- 
rounded with enemies in the infancy of its 
republican life. But if the first came forth 
armed and powerful in war from being so often 
assailed, the second. innocent, pure from blood, 
cleansed from ambition, and aspiring only to 
the exercise of human rights, will be encour- 


aged in her glorious mission by the sanctity of 


her cause, and protected by the justice of God. 
Persevere, therefore, Romans, with all courage. 
We will overcome our enemies ; we will guard 
our rights; we will be the corner-stone of the 
rebuilding of Italy. 

“The French threaten yet once more ‘to 
return to the assault; we will chase them back 
again in the tracks they have left from the 
30th of April. At the first discharge of can- 
non, let all the citizens run gallantly to arms, 
and fly to defend the walls and barricades. 
God is with us. The eternal right of the 
people shall not perish 

“ Josern Avezzana, the General-in-Chief, 
Minister of War and Marine. 
“Rome, 10th May, 1849.” 


The effect of this reverse was sensibly felt 
by the Parisians, and throughout France. They 
were wounded in the tenderest point—in their 


military glory, and that too in fields where they | 


had always been accustomed to victory. The 
administration of Louis Napoleon was dis- 
credited ; upon it fell the greater share of the 
disgrace incurred. For it had not been 
imagined by the French people that their sol- 
diers had been sent to Italy for the sole purpose 
of reinstating the Pope. They had been told 
it was to combat Austrian and Neapolitan in- 
fluence, and their mortification and disappoint- 
ment were unbounded. 

On this intelligence reaching Paris, the 
President addressed the following letter to 
General Oudinot, which was immediately pub- 
lished in the Moniteur : 











“ Elysee National, May 8, 1849. 

“ My dear General—The telegraphic news 
announcing the unforeseen resistance which 
you have met under the walls of Rome, has 
greatly grieved me. I had hoped that the in- 
habitants of Rome, opening their eyes to evi- 
dence, would receive with eagerness an army 
which had arrived to accomplish a friendly and 
disinterested mission. This has not been the 
case. Our soldiers have been received as 
enemies. Our military honor is injured. I 
will not suffer it to be assailed, for reinforce- 
ments shall not be wanting to you. Tell your 
soldiers I appreciate their bravery, and take 
part in what they endure, and that they may 
always rely upon my support and my gratitude. 
My dear General, receive the assurance of 
my sentiments of high esteem. 

* Louis Naroteon BonaraRTe.” 


This letter has been severely discussed in 
the Legislative Assembly; but the ministers 
declared that it was merely a private letter of 
the President’s, expressing his regret to the 
General, and was not in any way official—that 
they had no participation in it. It has been 
highly reprobated, as being an insult upon the 
Assembly, promising to send reinforcements 
without taking the opinion of the representa- 
tives of the nation on the subject. 

No important event has since occurred in 
Italy up to the date of the last advices, except- 
ing that the Spaniards have landed a small 
force, about 4000 men. at Fiunacini, to assist 
the Pope. It will be seen that the Romans 
have altogether acted the most noble part in 
these affairs, and that they are determined to 
resist to the uttermost. The next advices will 
be highly important. With regard to the sud- 
den change of opinion which has taken place 
in France, and which, from a small minority of 
85, has raised the number of Montagnards 
end Socialists in the National Assembly to 
250, or perhaps 300, in the new Legislative 
Assembly, which is to consist of 750 members, 
we cannot do better than give our readers 
some extracts from the letters of Mr. F. Gail- 
lardet, the former editor, and now the corres- 
pondent, of the Courrier des Etais Unis. Mr. 
Gaillardet was a candidate for the Department 
of ’Yonne, comprising the whole of the former 
province of Burgundy, and which, in the elec- 
tion of the first Legislative Assembly, had 
shown an almost unanimous distaste for 
Socialist_principles. Mr. Gaillardet obtained 
27,158 votes, but was defeated by the Social- 


| ists, who obtained upwards of 28.000. This 


Department, which was considered the very 
incarnation of Bonapartism, has sent three 
Socialist members, out of eight, to represent 
them in the Assembly 

M. Gaillardet says, in a letter dated 24th 
May— 


“ Now let us trace at what period and from 
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what cause originated this opposition which 
the country people wished to evince towards 
the government? It scarcely dates from a 
month back. Yes, only a month ago the re- 
sult of the elections would have been altogether 
different. But in that short space of time the 
administration, and the President himself, have 
accumulated fault upon fault, imprudence on 
imprudence. The most serious of all was the 
expedition to Italy, and the check received at 
the gates of Rome which was its consequence. 
That mad attempt, which has metamorphosed 
our soldiers into soldiers of the Pope, has been 
altogether unpopular in the eyes of our agri- 
cultural population, who are naturally grum- 
blers with regard to everything relating to 
Church affairs. The President’s letter, (to 
General Oudinot,) General Changarnier’s order 
of the day, which announced the intention of 
persevering in the intervention, added to the 
feeling of discontent already sufficiently vivid, 
and when a telegraphic dispatch, sent into the 
departments by M. Leon Faucher, denouncing 
as abettors of anarchy those representatives 
who had condemned the expedition, its arrival 
did good service to some whom it was intend- 
ed to injure. In many places the President 
has become unpopular because he has de- 
ceived the expectations of those who wished 
for nothing more than that he should make 
himself emperor. Their disappointment threw 
them into the opposite excess, and socialism 
has to them all the charm of revenge, the 
temptation of novelty and of forbidden fruit. 
They wish more from curiosity than convic- 
tion to make a trial of it; if they felt its effects 
for three months they would reject with pitch- 
forks those whom they have elevated. But 
this which gives weight to socialist doctrines 
is precisely that they are in the class of theo- 
retical promises, and the trial of them would 
be too costly to permit it to be attempted. 
Fire is not to be played with. All that is now 
to be done is to extinguish it, or at all events 
to stop its farther progress. 

“'To accomplish this, the most opposite pro- 
jects have been proposed. Every statesman 
has his own. Some demand merely that an 
end should be at once put to the republic, and 
that we should return to the empire by a coup 
detat. This advice, which has been offered 
to the President by more than one party, is 
the most fatal of all. It would plunge us at 
once into all the horrors of a civil war, and 
would lead Louis Bonaparte to Vincennes or 
to the scaffold. There was a moment when 
such an attempt did not appear to be impossi- 
ble. It was the day on which Louis Bona- 
parte assumed power, backed by the fascina- 
tion of his six millions of votes; but at the 

resent moment that fascination has vanished. 
The country people, who then entertained a 
feeling of worship towards the nephew of their 
emperor, have begun to pull down their idol. 








The army, of which the obedience appeared in 
nowise doubtful, is at the present moment di- 
vided, the poison of socialism has infused itself 
into its veins, and has borne with it a spirit of 
disaffection and disorder ; nevertheless, these 
evils are not so widely spread as the party of 
anarchy had hoped. Of this we had a proof 
last Monday. ‘The President reviewed the 
whole of the garrison of Paris, amounting to 
50,000 men, in order to sound their feeling. 
This feeling was excellent. Louis Napoleon 
was received with real and sincere enthusiasm 
by the regiments of every branch of the ser- 
vice, with the exception, perhaps, of the artil- 
lery and the engineer corps, who remained 
silent. Paris, therefore, has resumed its confi- 
dence, and the exchange which, in the course 
of three days, had seen the public funds fall in 
value thirteen francs, witnessed a rise of six in 
a single hour. It is probable that these enor- 
mous and ruinous fluctuations may recur, and 
more thanonce. Weare unfortunately thrown 
again into an era of alarms and uncertainties, 
which but a few months since appeared to 
have ceased. So numerous have been the 
emigrations that have taken place, that gold 
has risen to a premium of 33 francs per 1000. 
Since the review, a great number of removals, 
which had commenced, have been counter- 
manded. So changeable a people are we, so 
readily do we pass from apprehension to secu- 
rity. * * * * * 

“The advent of the Montagnards to a formi- 
dable state of constitutional opposition will 
place France in a position more clearly defined 
than heretofore. But yesterday, many persons 
were dreaming of the possible return of institu- 
tions fallen into decay, whether in favor of the 
empire, an Orleans regency, or of legitimacy, 
all these visions are about to be dispelled, and 
there will be but one solid spot of ground on 
which an asylum and security can be found ; 
that spot will be the Republic and the Con- 
stitution. It is there that all men, lovers of 
order, must meet to abjure their resentments, 
and enter into an alliance to counterpoise the 
fusion which is taking place in the ranks of 
their adversaries. For some time past Social- 
ism has seen the Montagnards advancing to- 
wards it, whom they had formerly anathema- 
tized ; they have been followed by the National, 
which has fraternally extended its hand to the 
Peuple of M. Proudhon. Every question having 
now but two visible aims, France wil! thus 
find herself divided into two camps, the one 
having Property for its banner, the other, So- 
cialism, which is but one of the premises of 
Communism. The future being thus defined, 
it would be a manifest error to allow such 
men as Cavaignac, Lamoriciére and M. Du- 
faure to remain without the pale of the camp 
of order, as on their part it would be a great 
crime should they refuse to enter it. If this 
holy alliance of all men of heart and of pro- 
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gress can be brought about, the following 
should be its mission. It ought resolutely to 
take the initiative in all possible reforms, in 
every necessary reform. It will be necessary 
to combat the Socialists with their own wea- 
pons; by giving to the people what they have 
promised them within the limits of possibility ; 
by wresting from them the exclusive title 
of defenders of the popular classes, which 
they have been imprudently permitted to as- 


” 


MR. BENTON ON SLAVERY 
TERRITORIES. 


IN THE NEW 

We much regret that our want of space pre- 
cludes us atthis moment from recording so fully 
as we could desire, Mr. Senton’s arguments 
against the admission of slaves into our new 
territories. He has made a noble stand, and 
his reasoning will doubtless have a most bene- 
ficial effect. Unfortunately we were not able 
to obtain a complete copy of the speech until 
nearly the whole of our number was in the 
press. We shall most probably revert to it on 
a future occasion. 

Mr. Benton, by this speech, which was de- 
livered at Jefferson, Missouri, on the 26th of 
May, has completely turned the tables on Mr. 
Calhoun, for he proves that as long ago as the 
presidency of Mr. Monroe, Mr. Calhoun, as 
cabinet minister, supported an act of Congress, 
couched in the very language of the Wilmot 
proviso, by which slavery was prohibited in 
that portion of Louisiana ceded by France to 
the United States, lying north of 36 degrees 
30 min. north latitude, an area of nearly a 
million square miles. 

Mr. Benton, speaking of the powers of Con- 
gress, says—* Yes, citizens, Congress has the 
power to legislate upon slavery in territories, 
and to admit or prohibit its existence ; in fact, 
to compromise it. She has the constitutional 
power, but can never hereafter exercise it. 


The new dogma of no power in Congress to | 


legislate on the subject, has killed all compro- | Of tact, 


mise. 


Those who deny the power, cannot vote 
for it; 


it would be a breach of their oath. 
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Those who want no slavery in the new terri- | 


tories, will not vote for compromise ; and thus 
extremes meet, combine against the middle, 
and defeat all compromise. 
Mr. Calhoun have done this; and to talk 
about compromise now, is to propose to call 
Methusaleh from his tomb. The effect, if not 
the design, of his new dogma was to kill com- 
promise, and dead it is. ‘The constitution will 


not permit him and his followers to vote for any 
compromise line. 

of slavery will not 
it, and thus there 


Opposition to the extension 
rmit northern men to do 


pe 
is no chance for any line. 
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Principle cannot be compromised. . . . . . 
Congress has the power to prohibit or admit 
slavery,and no one else. It is not in the ter- 
ritories; for their governments are the crea- 
tures of Congress, and its deputies, so far as 
any legislative power is concerned. It is not 
in the States separately ; and this leads to one 
of the grossest delusions which has grown out 
of the political metaphysics of Mr. Calhoun. 
He claims a right for the citizens of the slave 
States to remove to New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia with their slave property. ‘This is a 
profound error. The property is in the law 
which creates it, und the law cannot be carried 
an inch beyond the limits of the Siate which 
enacts it. No citizen of any State can carry 
property, derived from a law of that State, an 
inch beyond the boundary law of the State 
which creates it. The instant he passes that 
boundary, to settle with his property, it be- 
comes subject to another law, if there is one, 
and is without law, ifthere is not. ‘This is the 
case with all; with the northern man with his 
corporation and franchises, with the southern 
man and his slaves. This is the law of the 
land, and let any one try it that disputes it.” 
Mr. Benton afterwards cites the difference 
of the Mexican government abolishing slavery 
throughout that republic, and goes on to say—— 
“Thus there is no slavery now in Mexico 
and California, and consequently none in any 
territory belonging to the United States; and, 
therefore, nothing practical or real in the whole 
slavery question for the people of the United 
States to quarrel about. There is no slavery 
now by law in any territory, and it cannot get 
there by law, except by act of Congress; and 
no such act will be passed, or even asked for. 
The dogma of no power in Congress to legis- 
late upon slavery in territories, kills that pre- 
tension. No legal establishment of slavery in 
California and New Mexico is then to be looked 
for. Thatis certain. Equally certain, it will 
never be established in either of them in point 
The people of both territories, the old 
inhabitants, are unanimous against it.’ 


NAVIGATION LAWS. 


We had prepared an abstract of the bill 
which has lately passed both houses of Par- 


system of its navigation laws, but it has been 
crowded out of the present number, and we 
shall therefore give it in our next. 


The same has occurred with regard to in- 
formation lately received from Europe, as to the 


| state of the war in Schleswig Holstein, the 
affairs of the German empire, Spain, Holland, 


We. 
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A Book of the Hudson.— Collected from the vari- 
ous works of Diedrich Knickerbocker. Edited 
by Grorrrey Crayon. New York: G. P. 
Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1849. 


This is an agreeable and instructive handbook 
to all intelligent and inquiring travellers about 
to explore the wonders and beauties of the Hud- 
son. Mr. Irving writes, * I thank God that | 
was born on the banks of the Hudson. I faney 
I can trace much of what is good and pleasant 
in my own heterogeneous compound to my early 
companionship with this glorious river. In the 
warmth of youthful enthusiasm, I used to clothe 
it with moral attributes, and, as it were, give it 
a soul. I delighted in its frank, bold, honest 
character ; its noble sincerity, and perfect truth. 
Here was no specious smiling surface, covering 
the shifting sand-bar and perfidious rock, but 
a stream deep as it was broad, and bearing with 
honorable faith the bark that trusted to its 
waves. I gloried in its simple, quiet, majestic, 
epic flow, ever straightforward, or, if forced 
aside for once by opposing mountains, strug- 
gling bravely through them, and resuming its 
onward march. Behold, thought I, an emblem 
of a good man’s course through life, ever simple, 
open, and direct, or if, overpowered by adverse 
circumstances, he deviate into error, it is but 
momentary; he soon resumes his onward and 
honorable career, and continues it to the end of 
his pilgrimage.” This volume contains Com- 
munipaw, Guests from Gibbet Island, Peter 
Stuyvesant’s Voyage up the Hudson, the 
Chronicle of Bearn Island, the Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow, Dolph Heyliger. Rip Van- 
Winkle, Wolfert Webber. 








| 
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Republican Christranily : or true Liberty, as ex- | 
hibited in the Life, Precepts, and early disci- | 
ples of The Great Redeemer. By B. 1. Ma- | 
coon. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 
1849. 


This book is dedicated in these emphatic and | 
noble words : “'T’o all who hate tyranny, revere 
humanity, believe in progress, and follow 
Christ.” The creed of the author is as follows : 
First, he believes in Jesus Christ. Second, he | 
believes in no one else, as having the slightest | 
authority over the personal freedom and reli- 
gious rights of mankind. Christ came into the 
world to redeem it, by the power of a beneficent 
life and vicarious death. He was born at the 


| ordinary understanding there should be so 
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NOTICES. 


base of the pyramid of society, where the 
masses are densest, widest, and most oppressed ; 
mingled with every class; endured every 
wrong ; mitigated every form of suffering ; sym- 
pathized with the most abused; denounced 
political and spiritual tyranny in the strongest 
terms; and, finally, fell a victim, mangled by 
that malignant pride and power which in the 
persons of high-priests, crafty scribes, and offi- 
cial Pharisees ever stand ready to inflame the 
popular mind with cruel prejudice, leading the 
multitudes to spare a robber and murder their 
—S benefactor, so that oppression may yet 

ourish and their own ungodly immunities re- 
main secure. The author believes that Jesus 
Christ, eighteen centuries ago, gave our race a 
perfect model of republicanism ; and that this 
was not only exemplified in his life, and confirm- 
ed by his death as the highest gift to all men, but 
that it was strikingly imbodied in the original 
formation of the Christian Church. With prayer- 
ful solititude, and he thinks true conservatism, 
he has written under the influence of no sec- 
tarian feeling or sectional prejudice, expressing 
as plainly as possible what he sincerely believes, 
and fawning for no favors. Herein are 
thoughts and emotions which have haunted the 
author for years ; and they are now sent forth 
to stir in other bosoms, and thence to produce, 
according tot he soil of their growth, a blessing 
or a curse. 


Outlines on a New Theory of Disease, applied 
to Hydropathy, showing that Water is the 
only true Remedy. With observations on 
the errors committed in the practice of 
Hydropathy; notes on the cure of Cholera 
by cold water; and a critique on Preiss- 
nitz’s mode of treatment. Intended for 
popular use. By the late H. Francxe, Di- 
rector of the Hydropathic Institution at 
Alexandersbad, Bavaria. Translated from 
the German by Rosert Barniz, M. D., late 
of the Madras Medical Establishment. New 
York: John Wiley, 161 Broadway. 


It is astonishing that among persons of even 


much prejudice in favor of the old system of 
practice in medicine—the eternal dosing with 
poisonous drugs. Any unprejudiced person, 
reading these volumes carefully, will glean 
much informacion from them; and if the ad- 
vice given in them is followed, the reader will 
be saved from much sickness and the expense 
of doctors’ bills. 











Kaloolah, or Journeyings to the Djebel Kumri; 


an Autobiography of Jonathan Romer. 
Edited by W. S. Mayo, M.D. New York: 
George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway; Lon- 
don: David Bogue, 86 Fleet street. 


This book is full of spirit, life and excite- 
ment, and its interest never for a moment 
flags. The author is at home on the ocean, 
in the wilderness, on the vast desert. Kaloolah 
is an exquisite patriot, and the account of her 
growing love for Romer is delightfully and 
truly told. Every one will read it, but we 
cannot refrain from giving one specimen of our 
author's happy style. While Romer is at 
school a “revival of religion” takes place in 
the village, and the temporary madness ex- 


tends itself to the teachers in the seminary ; | 


the school-room is deserted. Romer says, 


“ At this time most of my hours were spent in | 


the woods, either fishing, reading, or perchance 
dreaming. Often stretched at length upon the 
sunny bank of the most beautiful trout-stream 
in the world, or seated upon some prostrate 
jant of the forest, | have turned with shud- 
ering and loathing from the sight and sounds 
of the distant village, and have felt borne to 
my innermost soul the conviction that cant and 
rant are utterly inconsistent with the true 
worship of God. How soft, and low, and 
calm, yet deep and full of meaning and power, 
are the hymns sung to His praise in the great 
temple of Nature. How varied too! How 
infinitely expressive! Listen to the hot sun- 
beams striking upon the thick pendent foliage, 
tothe soft sighing of the million leaves, as, dis- 
turbed by the fitful breeze, they twist and 
wriggle themselves back to stillness and rest. 
Listen to the low hum of the lazy insects ; to 
the hesitating twitter of the sleepy birds, or to 
the occasional sullen, sluggish plash of some 


the temptation of a careless fly. The blended 
whole makes music —low, melancholy music— 
the most saddening music—it speaks of life, 


to decay. It is prophetic in its tones; the 
deepest well-springs of the soul are stirred, 


boding notes rise, and swell, and fall. Anon 
the tempest comes, the majestic clouds speak 


to each other and to earth in the deep voices of 


the pealing thunder; the sturdy woods re- 
echo, and prolong the crashing sounds; the 
wind sweeps through the foliage with a hollow 
rushing, as if a myriad viewless spirits were 
flapping their pinions and careering before it 
—the big drops fall with leaden sound upon 
the leaves. Does not the whole make the 
wildest, sublimest harmony ? There is nothing 
dismal or gloomy in it; it is sternly joyous; it 
speaks of power, of might; but it speaks too 
in solemn and majestic tones—no ranting or 
canting—of a power above, and beyond mere 





| 








| matic talent on a subject which we have 
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drooping and decaying Nature. Stand forth, 
and enjoy it! Quail not! Bare your brow to 
the storm—look with a steady eye upon the 
lightning’s flash—listen to the awful chorus, 
and feel alike the infinity of God and the great- 
ness of the soul. The storm has passed—the 
moistened foliage rustles in the breeze, but 
with a different tone—a tone of pure gladness ; 
the insects beat the air with their tiny wings 
to a more joyful measure; the birds sing 
freely, blithely ; the trout springs actively from 
the placid lake, and dashes the sparkling circles 
with a sound of merriment and glee. The 
harmony is of Nature revived, restored. It 
speaks of hope and confidence—it presages 
immortality. But how easy, natural and quiet! 
Ah, in all that infinite variety of praise, and 
prayer, and thanksgiving, you can discover 
nothing like rant or cant !” 


Leonard Scott § Co., 79 Fulton street, New 
York, have reprinted the London Quarterly, 
the Edinburgh and Westminster Reviews, and 
Blackwood’s Magazine. ‘They contain much 
interesting and instructive reading, and are 
published at exceedingly low rates. The Lon- 
don Quarterly has some excellent remarks on 
Macaulay’s History of England. written in a 
fair tone and spirit. The reviewer thinks, 
“ There is hardly a page that does not contain 
something objectionable either in substance or 
in color; and the whole of the brilliant and 
at first captivating narrative is perceived on 
examination to be impregnated to a really 
marvellous degree with bad taste, bad feeling, 
and, we are under the painful necessity of add- 
ing, bad faith. .... It makes the facts of 
English history as fabulous as his Lays do 


| those of Roman tradition ; and it is written with 
trout, who has been lured from his siesta by | 


as captious, as dogmatical, and as cynical a 
spirit as the bitterest of his reviews. . . . . He 
does not take the slightest notice of Mack- 


| intosh’s history, no more than if it had never 
health, vigor; but of life, health, vigor, doomed | 


existed... .. Mr. Macaulay deals with his- 
tory, evidently, as we think, in imitation of 


| the novelists—his first object being always 
gently, sadly, but not unpleasantly, as the fore- | 


picturesque effect—his constant endeavor to 


| give from all the repositories of gossip that 


have reached us a kind of circumstantial re- 
ality to his incidents, and a sort of dramatic 
life to his personages. . . . . He paints every 
thing that looks like a Tory in the blackest col- 
ors.... Mr. Macaulay has almost realized the 
work that Alexander Chalmers’ playful imagi- 
nation had fancied, a Biographia Flagitiosa, 
or, The Lives of Eminent Scoundrels. . . 
We protest against this species of carnival 
history; no more like the reality than the 
Eglintoun Tournament or the Costume Qua- 
drilles of Buckingham Palace; and we de- 
plore the squandering of so much melo-dra- 
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hitherto reverenced as the figure of Truth 
arrayed in the simple garments of philosophy. 
We are ready to admit an hundred times 
over Mr. Macaulay’s literary powers—bril- 
liant even under the affectation with which 
he too frequently disfigures them. He is 
a great painter, but a suspicious narrator ; 
a grand proficient in the picturesque, but a 
very poor professor of the historic. These 
volumes have been, and his future volumes as 
they appear will be devoured with the same 
eagerness that Oliver Twist or Vanity Fair 
excite~—with the same quality of zest, though 
perhaps with a higher degree of it; but his 
pages will seldom, we think, receive a second 
perusal; and the work, we apprehend, will 
hardly find a permanent place on the historic 
shelf—nor ever assuredly, if continued in the 
spirit of the first two volumes, be quoted as 
authority on any question or point of the His- 
tory of England.” 


The Hill Difficulty, and some Experiences of 
Life in the Plains of Ease, with other Mis- 
ceilanies. By Grorce B. Cueever, D.D. 
New York: John Wiley, 161 Broadway. 


There appears to us to be much affectation 
in the title of this volume. In an article on 
the life and writings of John Foster, Mr. Chee- 


ver praises and admires Foster for his child-like 
simplicity, Christian humility, nobleness of 
feeling, and intense hatred of oppression, but 
notwithstanding these glorious virtues, be- 
cause Foster did not believe in the doctrine of 


eternal punishment, he is called by Mr. 
Cheever an intellectual, but half-enlightened 
pagan. Did Mr. Foster believe in infant 
damnation? Certainly not; yet this one of 
the doctrines of Calvinism. But what minister 
dare preach it now? Every mother, especially 
any of them who had lost children, could they 
for a moment think that the little cherubs 
whose rosy mouths they had kissed, whose 
heads had reposed on their bosom, whose little 
confiding hands had been pressed in theirs, 
whose first artless words they had listened to— 
could they for a moment think that such an- 
gelic natures had descended to the “ bottomless 
pit,” such a doctrine would fall powerless on 
their ears; with faces turned heavenward, and 
eyes filled with tears, they would rejoice that of 
such is the kingdom of heaven. With Mr. 
Cheever the thought of eternal punishment 
seems to be delightful, it nestles in his brain 
and heart, he turns over the words in his 
mouth as a sweet morsel, it is with him 
“the silken string running through the pearl 
chain of all virtues,” and religion likewise. 
Some of the descriptive and meditative pieces 
in this volume are pleasantly written. Beau- 





tifully does Mr. Cheever exclaim, “What 
would not the world give for a collection of 
Milton’s private correspondence! The only 
létters we have are letters of state, grand let- 
ters, letters written with the eye of the world 
over the shoulder of the writer. But of episto- 
lary correspondence, of that which is a care- 
less, hasty record of a man’s familiar thoughts 
and feelings, as they come and go in the cur- 
rent of every day’s existence, we have no- 
thing— 


“ Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the 
sea ; 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 
So didst thou travel on life’s common way.” 


We hear the roar of the sea; the voice, in 
English literature, is as that of Niagara among 
waters. We behold, too, the perpetual shining 
of the star, but there is a sense of apariness, a 
majesty of loneliness about it. The roar of the 
ocean is grand, but it is pleasant sometimes 
to hear the gurgle of the running brooks 
among forest leaves, when “inland far we 
be.” And such a music isin the minor poems 
of Milton, but we have no familiar letters. 


The Personal History and Experience of Da- 
vid Copperfield the younger. By CHARLEs 
Dickens. Illustrated by H. K. Browne. 
No.1. New York: John Wiley, 161 Broad- 


way. 


This edition is reprinted from proof-sheets 
received by special arrangement from the Lon- 
don publishers. This work bids fair to be as in- 
teresting as any that has as yet issued from 
the fertile brain of Mr. Dickens. The illustra- 
tions are excellent, and the book is handsomely 
printed. There is an old woman in the work 
whose favorite word is “ meandering.” She 
boasts that she has never been out on the 
water, and expresses her indignation at the 
impiety of mariners and others who had the 
presumption to go “meandering” about the 
world. It wasin vain to represent to her that 
some conveniences, tea perhaps included, re- 
sulted from this objectionable practice. She 
always returned with greater emphasis, and 
with an instinctive knowledge of the strength 
of her objection, “ Let us have no meandering.” 
There is another lady who, when speaking of 
the kindness of her departed husband, and that 
they had always lived happily together, says : 
“ | am sure we never had a word of difference 
except when Mr. Copperfield objected to my 
threes and fives being too much like each 
other, or to my putting curly tails to my sevens 
and nines.” 
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